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LE CLASSEMENT LOGIQUE DES OPPOSITIONS 


J. CANTINEAU 


N.S. Troubetzkoy a consacré tout un chapitre de ses Grundziige 
der Phonologie, pp. 68-99 au classement logique des oppositions 
phonologiques. C’est 1a une question importante et qui le devient 
plus encore si au lieu de se borner aux oppositions phonologiques, 
on considére et l’on s’efforce de classer les oppositions que forment 
entre eux les signes de la langue, comme j’ai essayé de le faire dans 
mon article : Les oppositions significatives (Cahiers Ferdinand de 
Saussure, fasc. 10). La discussion des procédés de classement des 
oppositions va étre l’objet de ces quelques pages. 


Une question de terminologie se pose au début de cet article : 
est-il convenable, est-il souhaitable de continuer a appeler « opposi- 
tion » le rapport qui existe entre deux phonémes ou deux signes 
d’une langue donnée ? Certes, étymologiquement, cette appellation 
est justifiée : mettre deux objets en opposition, c’est les placer l’un 
en face de l'autre (notamment pour les comparer); c’est ce 
qu ’indiquent bien aussi les termes allemands : Gegensatz, gegen- 
setzen. Mais malheureusement dans l’usage courant ce terme 
« opposition » s’est chargé de sens plus précis, trop précis méme 
pour l’emploi que nous en voulons faire. Quand on dit que deux 
choses sont en opposition, on sous-entend souvent qu’elles sont 
« Opposées » Ou au moins trés différentes. Cette idée de la différence 
qui doit exister entre elles occupe tout le champ de l’esprit ; on 
perd de vue qu’elles doivent avoir aussi des ressemblances (pour 
pouvoir étre comparées) : c’est ce qui a motivé la protestation 
de Buyssens, Mise au point de quelques notions fondamentales 
de la phonologie (Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure, n° 8, pp. 37-60). 
Or cette possibilité d’une interprétation restrictive du mot est 
facheuse, car en fait les deux objets mis en opposition peuvent, 
non seulement avoir entre eux de grandes ressemblances, mais 
méme étre identiques. C’est pourquoi un autre terme plus vague, 
moins chargé de sens qu’« opposition », vaudrait mieux. La logique 
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symbolique en fournit un qui conviendrait assez : celui de 
‘relation’ ; il est préférable a “rapport’’ qui éveille lidée d’un 
rapport mathématique, d’une division, tandis que ‘‘relation’’, tout 
en étant vague, n’éveille pas d’idée incompatible avec l’usage que 
la linguistique peut en faire. Au cours de cet article, j’emploierai 
néanmoins souvent, a cété de ‘‘relation’’, le mot ‘‘opposition”’ 
consacré par l’usage, mais je crois qu'il y aurait intérét a utiliser 
le premier terme le plus souvent possible. 


Troubetzkoy voulait effectuer un classement des oppositions 
qui fit LocigurE. Mais en réalité le classement auquel il a abouti 
dans ses Grundziige ne reproduit celui d’aucune théorie logique 
contemporaine. On n’y retrouve rien, notamment, des quatre 
sortes d’oppositions que distingue la logique formelle : oppositions 
de contrariété, de contradiction, de subcontrariété et de subalter- 
nation (Keynes, Sludies and Evercices in Formal Logic, 11, chap. 3 
et 9). On n’y trouve non plus aucun recours a la logique symbolique. 
N. 8S. Troubetzkoy semble avoir réalisé un classement personnel, 
qui lui paraissait mieux adapté aux oppositions phoniques ; on 
sait en effet qu'il les classe : 1° D’APRES LEURS RAPPORTS ‘AVEC 
TOUT LE SYSTEME DES OPPOSITIONS DE LA LANGUE ETUDIEE, 
2° p’APRES LE RAPPORT EXISTANT ENTRE LES TERMES DE L’OPPOSI- 
TION, 3° D’APRES L’ETENDUE DE LEUR POUVOIR DISTINCTIF. C’est 
la un classement original, mais qui n’est pas sans défauts, comme 
on le verra plus loin. 

Un recours a la logique formelle classique permettrait-il 
d’améliorer le classement de Troubetzkoy ? On peut en douter. 
Cette logique classe bien les oppositions quelconques, mais seule- 
ment d’aprés le rapport existant entre les deux termes (2¢ principe 
de classement de Troubetzkoy) ; de plus les définitions données 
conviennent mal aux oppositions phoniques. Quand on a dit 
qu’une opposition de CONTRARIETE est une relation entre deux 
termes ‘‘qui font partie d’un méme genre et qui différent le plus 
entre eux, ou qui, présentant un caractére spécifique susceptible 
de degrés, en possédent respeclivement le maximum ou le minimum 
ou encore qui, qualitativement différents, ont leur opposition 
intuitivement sentie comme telle’, on a la une définition qui 
s’applique a certaines oppositions équipollentes et a certaines 
oppositions graduelles de Troubetzkoy, mais qui, moins précises 
que celles données par l’auteur des Grundziige, ne nous apprend 
absolument rien que nous ne sachions déja sur le rapport des 
deux termes. 
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De méme, quand on a dit que dans une opposition de CONTRA- 
DICTION, l’un des deux termes est la négation de |’autre, on a une 
définition qui peut s’appliquer aux oppositions privatives de 
Troubetzkoy, mais qui est aussi moins claire que celle donnée 
par lui, tout en n’apportant rien de nouveau. Quant aux oppositions 
de SUBALTERNATION et de SUBCONTRARIETE, il n’est pas facile de 
leur trouver des paralléles dans les oppositions phoniques. 
En somme la logique formelle est de peu de secours pour le classe- 
ment de ces derniéres. 

Au contraire LA LOGIQUE SYMBOLIQUE semble particuli¢érement 
apte a analyser les termes des oppositions de la langue, tant 
phoniques que significatives, et a étudier leurs relations. Je n’ai 
pas ici a définir la logique symbolique : il suffit de rappeler qu’on 
lui donne ce nom de symbolique parce qu’elle utilise des symboles 
de type algébrique pour schématiser ses opérations. Ce qui nous 
intéresse par contre, c’est qu’une de ses bases principales est la 
théorie des ENSEMBLES et des RELATIONS D’ENSEMBLES. Or les 
éléments avec lesquels la langue est construite peuvent étre 
considérés comme des ensembles : les sons du langage sont des 
ensembles de particularités phoniques ; les phonémes sont des 
ensembles de traits phoniques pertinents ; les morphémes et les 
mots sont des ensembles de phonémes; les phrases sont des 
ensembles de mots et de morphémes. Deés lors le classement logique 
des oppositions, c’est-a-dire l'étude des relations de leurs termes, 
tant entre eux qu’avec l’ensemble du systéme, peut se faire suivant 
les méthodes de la logique symbolique, et aboutir ainsi 4 des 
résultats clairs. 

Naturellement on commencera par étudier le RAPPORT EXISTANT 
ENTRE LES TERMES DE L’OPPOSITION. I] n’y a aucune raison, 
semble-t-il, de commencer par examiner, comme le fait 
Troubetzkoy, les rapports d’une opposition donnée avec l’ensemble 
du systéme des oppositions de la langue étudiée. 


Les types de relations possibles entre deux ensembles sont, 
d’aprés la logique symbolique, au nombre minimum de QUATRE. 
Ce sont (si l’on pose deux ensembles quelconques A et B) : 

1° La relation d’iDENTITE : tous les éléments constituants de 
ensemble A se retrouvent dans |’ensemble B, et vice-versa tous 
les constituants de l'ensemble B se retrouvent dans l’ensemble A. 

2° La relation d’INCLUSION : tous les éléments constituants de 
l'ensemble A se retrouvent dans l|’ensemble B, mais |’inverse n’est 
pas vrai : certains constituants de |’ensemble B ne se retrouvent pas 
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dans l’ensemble A. Cette situation est bien représentée et schéma- 
tisée par les cercles d’Euler : un cercle plus petit A est inclus dans 
un cercle plus grand B. 


3° La relation d’EMPIETEMENT : une partie seulement des 
constituants de A se retrouvent dans l’ensemble B, et réciproque- 
ment une partie seulement des constituants de B se retrouvent 
dans l’ensemble A. Cette situation est symbolisée par deux cercles 
qui se coupent. Les éléments communs aux deux ensembles sont 
appelés leur INTERSECTION, et les éléments que chacun d’eux a en 
propre constituent leurs PROLONGATIONS. Par extension, rien 
n’empéche dans le cas de l’inclusion d’appeler INTERSECTION 
ensemble A et PROLONGATION de l’ensemble B les éléments de. B 
qui ne figurent pas dans A. 


4° La relation d’EXTERIORITE : Les deux ensembles A et B 
n’ont aucuN constituant commun. On peut les représenter par 
deux cercles ne se touchant pas. 
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Aprés cette rapide incursion dans la théorie des deux ensembles, 
venons-en a son application dans le cas des oppositions linguis- 
tiques. 


1° Relations d’1pENTITE. Elles ne sont pas dépourvues d’impor- 
tance en linguistique : dire que deux sons du langage A et B sont 
des réalisations du méme phonéme revient a dire que tous les traits 
phoniques PERTINENTS du son A se retrouvent dans le son B et 
que tous les traits PERTINENTS du son B se retrouvent dans le 
son A. Dans la plupart des cas la constatation de la relation 
d’identité va de soi, mais il est des cas ot il n’est pas superflu de 
la formuler : quand les deux réalisations sont trés éloignées l’une 
de l'autre ; par exemple dans certains parlers de nomades arabes 
d’Orient, un méme phonéme qu’on peut appeler /g/ a deux réalisa- 
tions conditionnées par l’entourage vocalique : une réalisation g au 
voisinage des voyelles postérieures et moyennes, et une réalisation 
j(= dz) ou g (= dz) au voisinage des voyelles antérieures, par ex. 
Rwala sdg ‘“‘jambe’’, pluriel sigan; il importe done d’énoncer que 
tous les traits pertinents de g (ou de g) : la localisation palatale, 
occlusion, la sonorité, se retrouvent dans g et vice-versa. 

De méme si |’on compare, non plus deux sons du langage, mais 
deux signifiants, la constatation de l’identité n’est pas toujours sans 
intérét. Il importe par exemple de souligner qu’en arabe de Damas 
(comme dans la plupart des parlers arabes) katabi ‘“‘tu as écrit” 
comporte les mémes phonémes et dans le méme ordre que katabl 
“Vai écrit”. 

2° Relations d’INCLUSION. Ce sont les oppositions privatives de 
Troubetzkoy. Prenons en effet une opposition phonique privative, 
par exemple une opposition d’emphase dans un parler arabe 
comme celui de Damas ow il existe des emphatiques sourdes et 
des emphatiques sonores (f et d; s et z); soit une consonne Zt et 
l’emphatique correspondante / : tous les traits pertinents de 1, 
a savoir sa localisation dentale et son caractére sourd se retrouvent 
dans / qui en plus présente |’élévation de la racine de la langue 
vers le voile du palais et le mouvement de bas en haut du larynx 
qui parait caractériser l’emphase arabe, de sorte qu’on peut écrire 
i=1I+emphase. De méme dans les oppositions entre signifiant : 
arabe de Damas katabu “‘ils ont écrit’? =katab “il a écrit’’+-u 
indice de pluriel verbal. 

Cela parait évident.. Mais il est intéressant de noter que les 
oppositions graduelles de Troubetzkoy peuvent aussi se ramener 
a des relations d’inclusion. Prenons un systéme vocalique quadran- 
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gulaire a deux classes de localisation et a trois degrés d’aperture 
comme celui que Troubetzkoy, Principes, p. 104, signale dans 
certains dialectes monténégrins : 


i u 
e 0 
x a 


ou comme celui qu’il indique, p. 105, pour le dialecte uzbek de la 


ville de TaSkent 


1 u 
€ 0 
& a 


dans lesquels les différences de localisation qui existent nécessaire- 
ment entre i et e, e et 2 ne sont pas pertinentes. On peut poser que 
i a pour traits pertinents sa localisation antérieure que nous 
représenterons par L et son aperture minima que nous représente- 
rons par A, ce qui nous permet d’écrire i=L+A. Prenons 
maintenant l’ensemble e: il aura méme localisation L, mais son 
aperture se trouve augmentée d’une certaine quantité M, de sorte 
qu’on pourra écrire e= L+(A+M), mais comme L+A= 1, 
il s’en suit que e=i+M, autrement dit e est un i un peu plus 
ouvert et la relation entre e et i est une relation d’inclusion. II en 
va de méme pour l'ensemble x: il a la méme localisation que e et 
i, mais son aperture se trouve augmentée par rapport ae d’une 
certaine quantité N, de sorte qu’on pourra écrire e =L+(A+M+ 
N), formule qui montre que l’ensemble & est en relations d’inclusion 
avec les ensembles e et i. On voit done que les oppositions graduelles 
ne sont qu’un cas particulier des oppositions privatives et se 
raménent a des relations d’inclusion. 





3° Relations d’EMPIETEMENT. Elles embrassent une notable 
partie des oppositions que Troubetzkoy appelle équipollentes. 
En effet les deux termes d’une opposition comme allemand 
‘“‘p—t” ont des traits pertinents, done des éléments constituants, 
communs.: tous deux sont occlusifs, tous deux sont des consonnes 
fortes sourdes soufflées. Ces constituants communs aux. deux 
termes sont leur intersection; leurs localisations différentes 
constituent leurs prolongations. Méme entre f et k allemands il 
existe une relation d’empiétement, car ils ont un trait pertinent 
commun : tous deux sont des fortes sourdes. 

De méme entre les signifiants les relations d’empiétement sont 
fréquentes : arabe damascain ktdb «livre», et son pluriel kalob 
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«livres » ont comme intersection les consonnes radicales et comme 
prolongations les vocalismes différents des deux mots. 


4° Relations d’ExTERIORITE. Troubetzkoy ne semble pas s’étre 
apercu que les oppositions équipollentes ne sont pas toutes du 
méme type. Une opposition comme allemand ‘‘p-—t”’ n’est aucune- 
ment comparable 4 une opposition comme allemand ‘“p—a”’ 
dans cette derniére les deux termes n’ont aucun trait phonique 
commun. Aussi une telle opposition doit-elle étre considérée comme 
une relation d’extériorité. 

Les oppositions entre signifiants dans lesquelles il n’y a aucun 
phonéme commun aux deux termes sont aussi des relations 
d’extériorité, par ex. (il) esl—(il) sera. 

Cette division des oppositions équipollentes en relations d’em- 
piétement et en relations d’extériorité permet done de clarifier 
notablement le classement des oppositions. 


Ce premier classement effectué, nous pouvons maintenant 
étudier les rapports de chaque opposition avec tout le systéme de 
la langue étudiée. Je crois qu’il y a lieu de repenser tout le classe- 
ment qu’a fait Troubetzkoy de cet autre point de vue. En effet 
une des bases de ce second classement (qui pour lui était le premier) 
est constituée par ce qu’il appelle des oppositions BILATERALES, 
c’est-a-dire des oppositions dont les deux termes sont les seuls 
a posséder un certain élément commun. Ces oppositions, d’aprés 
lui, forment des ‘“‘chaines’’ (p—b, b—m; t—d, d-n, etc.), qui sont 
les axes verticaux des systémes phonologiques. Or, A. Martinet 
a montré en diverses occasions, et notamment dans BSL, 42, 
1942-1945, fase. 2, p. 27, que certaines oppositions faisant partie 
de ces chaines, b—m, d—n par exemple, ne sont pas vraiment bila- 
térales (la sonorité n’étant pas un trait pertinent des seconds 
termes), ce qui revient a contester l’existence méme de ces chaines. 
Mais il reste de lidée de Troubetzkoy quelque chose 4 retenir. 
Classer des objets concrets d’aprés leurs ressemblances, d’aprés 
les traits caractéristiques qu’ils ont en commun, est la premiére 
démarche qui se présente a lesprit, et il n’en va pas autrement 
pour les phonémes d’une langue donnée : les classer d’aprés les 
traits pertinents qu’ils ont en commun est tout naturel (voir 
mon article, Les oppositions significatives, Cahiers Ferdinand de 
Saussure, 10, 1952, p. 25-26). Ici encore la logique symbolique nous 
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fournit des principes de classement simples, tirés de ses notions 
de “prolongation” et d’“‘intersection’”’. 

Je propose d’abord la définition suivante : QUAND DANS 
PLUSIEURS OPPOSITIONS L’ELEMENT COMMUN AUX DEUX TERMES EST 
LE MEME, AUTREMENT DIT QUAND LEURS INTERSECTIONS SONT 
IDENTIQUES, ON DIRA QU’ON A AFFAIRE A UNE CHAINE D’OPPOSI- 
TIONS HOMOGENES. On retrouve ainsi par un autre biais les chaines 
d’oppositions de Troubetzkoy : dans une chaine comme ‘‘t—d—n’’, 
le trait pertinent commun aux différents termes, leur intersection, 
est leur localisation APICO-DENTALE ; dans une chaine comme 
‘““ch-k—-g—ng”’ en allemand, l’intersection des différents termes est 
leur localisation DORSO-PALATALE. Rien n’empéche d’ailleurs 
d’étendre cette notion de “‘chaine d’oppositions” : en allemand 
‘““ch-s-f” forment une chaine dont les termes ont en commun le 
trait pertinent d’étre des sPIRANTEs ; ‘“‘m—n—ng”’ forment également 
en allemand une chaine dont les phonémes ont le trait commun 
d’étre des NASALES. 

Transportées dans le domaine des signifiants, ces chaines de 
termes ayant un élément commun conserveront leur utilité. Elles 
permettront de grouper ensemble tous les mots qui ont en commun 
par exemple le méme radical avec la méme signification (comme 
les termes du paradigme de latin domin-us), ou le méme affixe 
(par ex. tous les adjectifs d’un parler arabe qui ont en commun 
le suffixe de pluriel externe -in), ou le méme vocalisme radical avec 
la méme signification (par ex. tous les verbes allemands ayant le 
méme vocalisme a d’imparfait). 

2ar contre un classement conforme aux méthodes de la logique 
symbolique conservera, en en donnant seulement une nouvelle 
définition, la notion fondamentale de SERIES D’OPPOSITIONS 
PROPORTIONNELLES. Cette définition pourrait étre la suivante 
QUAND DANS PLUSIEURS OPPOSITIONS LES ELEMENTS NON COMMUNS 
AUX DEUX TERMES DE CHACUNE D’ELLES SONT LES MEMES, AUTRE- 
MENT DIT QUAND LEURS PROLONGATIONS SONT IDENTIQUES, ON 
DIRA QU'ON A AFFAIRE A UNE SERIE D’OPPOSITIONS PROPORTION- 
NELLES. Par exemple en francais, les oppositions ‘‘p—b’’, ‘‘f-v’’, 
“td”, “‘s-z"’, “3-2”, “k-g’’ sont proportionnelles, car les premiers 
termes sont tous des fortes sourdes, tandis que les seconds termes 
sont des douces sonores : par conséquent les éléments non communs 
aux deux termes sont identiques dans chaque opposition, de sorte 
qu’on peut écrire (en employant le signe Z signifiant ‘‘prolonga- 
tion’) : pzb=f zv=tzd=s zz, etc. De méme dans 
beaucoup de langues les oppositions ‘‘i—u’’, ‘‘e—o’’ sont propor- 
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tionnelles, car le premier terme de chacune est antérieure et le 
second postérieur, de sorte qu’on peut écrire i Zu=e Zo. 

Transportées dans le domaine des signifiants, les séries d’opposi- 
tions proportionnelles sont susceptibles de la méme définition 
dans une série comme allemand Land “pays’’— pl. Lander, Rand 
“bord’’— pl. Rdnder, Wald ‘‘forét’— pl. Wdilder, etc., les éléments 
non communs aux deux termes, a savoir a et d se retrouvent bien 
dans chacune des oppositions. De méme en arabe d’Alep dans la 
série dar ‘‘tourne-toi’’— dir ‘‘fais tourner’’, dim ‘“‘dure’’— dim ‘‘fais 
durer’”’, ’um “‘léve-toi’’—’im “fais lever, enléve’’, les prolongations 
des deux termes de chaque opposition, c’est-a-dire a et 7, sont 
également identiques et la série est proportionnelle. 

J’ai déja souligné (Les oppositions significatives, Cahiers 
Ferdinand de Saussure, 10, 1952, p. 27-28) l’extréme importance 
de ces séries d’oppositions proportionnelles. La symétrie des 
systémes phoniques et l’existence méme des systémes grammati- 
caux sont basées sur ces séries. 


Je ne m’étendrai pas sur le troisiéme principe de classement des 
oppositions proposé par Troubetzkoy : D’APRES L’ETENDUE DE LEUR 
POUVOIR DISTINCTIF. En effet l’application que fait Troubetzkoy 
de ce principe n’est en général pas contestable, et forme une des 
parties les plus originales et les plus intéressantes de ses Grundziige ; 
la logique symbolique ne pourrait l’améliorer. Je signalerai seule- 
ment que pour Troubetzkoy, seules les oppositions bilatérales 
sont neutralisables. Si nous laissons tomber la notion de bilaté- 
ralité, comme je |’ai proposé, nous devons aussi laisser tomber ce 
principe, qui, a la réflexion ne présente aucun caractére de nécessité : 
pour qu’une opposition soit neutralisable, il faut que les deux 
termes aient en commun certains traits pertinents, donc qu’ils 
soient en relation d’inclusion ou d’empiétement, mais on ne voit pas 
pourquoi ces deux termes seraient les seuls du systéme en question 
a posséder ces traits pertinents. 

Je ne crois pas qu’il y ait lieu d’insister davantage. Ce bref 
exposé suffit, je pense, 4 montrer comment les méthodes a la fois 
simples et rigoureuses de la logique symbolique permettent de 
résoudre les problémes que pose le classement des oppositions. 


Sainte- Geneviéve-des-Bois. 











POSITIONAL ANALYSIS OF CATEGORIES 
A FRAME FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


D. H. Hymes 


0. INTRODUCTION 


0.1. Aim and Sample. This paper presents a possible step in 
morphological reconstruction, concerning the positional distribu- 
tion of categories and features of order. The method is developed 
primarily from Athapaskan languages, whose complex prefix- 
systems are particularly suited to this sort of approach.! 
Indo-European applications are also pointed out.? 

The Athapaskan languages discussed are Hupa (California), 
Mattole (California), Chipewyan (northwestern Canada), and the 
Apachean group (southwestern United States). Adequate descrip- 
tions for the rest of the Athapaskan family were not obtainable. 
This sample has the merit that each of the three Athapaskan- 
speaking areas of aboriginal North America is represented ; 
features present in all probably represent features of the parent 
language. Since we proceed on the level, not of cognate 
morphemes, but of ‘‘cognate’’ categories, it is necessary first to 
remark on the concept of grammatical category and on the 
terminology we employ. 


0.2. Concept of Grammatical Category. The concept of gram- 
matical category points in two quite different directions. In one 
aspect, it is part of the methodological problem of describing 
language structures; in another aspect, it raises questions of 
epistemology and culture-theory. For Athapaskan, the latter sort 
of investigation has been begun by Hoijer.* 


1 Harry Hoijer introduced me to the Athapaskan material, and read an original draft. 

2? Fred W. Householder, Jr., has contributed the Indo-European examples, together 
with valuable suggestions about terminology. 

® “Cultural Implications of Some Navaho Linguistic Categories,” Language 27.111- 
120 (1951). 
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POSITIONAL ANALYSIS OF CATEGORIES 11 


This paper is devoted to the descriptive aspect, together with 
historical implications. Here the crux is to describe accurately 
the catagories of a given language, yet employ a frame which 
facilitates comparison between languages. We shall use in part 
terms provided by Whorf.* Introducing them, Whorf stated that 
it is desirable to define conventional terms in a consistent, widely 
applicable way—the sort of undertaking known in the philosophy 
of science as ‘‘explication.”” As formulated by Carl G. Hempel, 
its two major requirements are :° 


(1) ... it must permit us to reformulate, in sentences of a syntacti- 
cally precise form, at least. a large part of what is customarily 
expressed by means of the terms under consideration. 

(2) it should be possible to develop, in terms of the reconstructed 
concepts, a comprehensive, rigorous, and sound theoretical system. 


In his paper Whorf does not give such explications of traditional 
terms for grammatical categories. His set of new terms, indeed, 
might form part of a theoretical system, but we know of no subse- 
quent attempt to test them by application or to develop them 
systematically. For the problem of this paper, we found them 
at once strongly suggestive and partly intractable. Since Whorf’s 
usage is not entirely followed here, we give our revised formulation. 


(O) Overt calegory: category for which a formal mark occurs 
in all occurrences of a member. 

(C) Covert calegory : category for which a formal mark does not 
occur in all occurrences of a member. 

(n) necessary category: a paradigmatic category for which 
a member must be present with any form of a given class. 

(0) optional category: a paradigmatic category for which a 
member may (but need not) be present with any form of a given 
class. 


The above terms are oriented toward description ; Whorf 
presents others which look toward the comparison of different 
language structures, which, with revised definitions, are : 

(S) Specific category: a single class in a language which is a 
member of a paradigm. 


‘“Grammatical Categories,’ Language 21.1-11 (1945). 
>“Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Empirical Science,” Jnternational 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 2, 7.10ff (1952). 
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(G) Generic calegory: a paradigmatic class in a language. 
(T) Taxonomic category: a class of similar (S) and/or (G) in 
more than one language. 


The terms may be clarified by the following illustrations and 
remarks. For (n), case in Latin is an example with reference to 
nouns ; any Latin noun must be in some case. The paradigm 
may include a significant zero. For (0), the paradigm cannot 
include a significant zero, so may contain only one member. 
Plurality with reference to nouns is such a category in Turkish. 
As defined, these two terms apply to overt categories, but (n) 
may also apply to covert ones, such as noun gender in Greek 
(marked as such in general only in the concord of adjectives and 
pronouns). An optional category must be overt, since zero is 
non-significant. Concerning (S), examples are the genitive in 
Greek, the imperative in Latin, or the passive in Turkish. For 
(G), examples are case in Greek, mood in Latin, and voice in 
Turkish. For (T), examples are the accusative in Greek and 
Latin, or case in the Germanic languages, or voice in the Turkic 
languages. 

Using these terms descriptively, we may define our present 
object of study as the principal overt categories (O), both necessary 
(n) and optional (0), of the Athapaskan noun and verb. Note 
that the terms provide a classification of formal types, and of 
relationships between such. The languages in our sample are 
members of a relatively non-divergent family, and our analysis 
may begin at a relatively concrete level. Taking advantage of 
the structural parallels of the Athapaskan languages, we may 
undertake a positional analysis, that is, an analysis of the positional 
distribution of the categories within the various languages. This 
completed, we may relate the results to the second group of terms, 
employing them in a historical reconstruction. 


* Hoijer, ‘“The Structure of the Noun in the Apachean Languages,”’ International 
Congress of Americanists, 28.173-184 (1947). 

7F. K. Li, “Chipewyan,” Linguistic Structures of Native America Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology 6.398-423 (1946). 

8 F. K. Li, Maitole, An Athapaskan Language (Chicago, 1930). 

® Pp. E. Goddard, ‘“‘Athapascan (Hupa),”’ Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 40, 
Part 1, 85-158 (1911). 

10 We do not treat the well-known categories of the noun such as class of round 
objects, class of long objects, etc. These are covert, as Whorf pointed out; the 
particular category is indicated only by a choice between certain verb stems in some 
of its occurrences. 
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1. ATHAPASKAN NouN 


1.1. Descriptive. For the Athapaskan noun, we have a full 
analysis of Apachean,* a sketch of Chipewyan,’ a brief characteri- 
zation of Mattole,? and an early description of Hupa.® In all 
these, the formation of the noun base has sometimes a limited 
degree of complexity ; while the types found in Apachean seem 
paralleled in the other languages, the details are unclear. The 
situation is quite clear, however, with respect to positional 
categories which may occur with noun bases.'° In all the languages 
there is a class of noun bases, roughly demarcated as terms for 
kinship, body parts, and locality, which always occurs with 
possessive prefix; for this noun class, possession is an overt 
necessary category (On). (Some descriptions refer to a possessive 
suffix. Since it occurs only when the possessive prefix occurs, 
it may, as Li’s treatment in Chipewyan suggests, be assigned to 
a morpheme alternant, either of the stem, or, discontinuously, 
of the prefix.) In all the languages possession is marked as an 
overt optional category (Oo) for other nouns, and in Apachean 
and Chipewyan, at least, there is also the category of so-called 
inalienable possession, marked by an indefinite possessive prefix, 
e. g., his plus somebody’s (not his) plus head.+ 

In all the Athapaskan languages, forms variously described as 
suffixes or enclitics may also occur with noun bases. No more 
than one position after the noun base is indicated in the sources. 
Here no such uniformity prevails as in the _prefix-position. 
Typical Apachean enclitics are local-relational and tense-modal, 
but they occur with other word-classes as well. Chipewyan has 
local-relational suffixes characteristic of nouns, distinct from those 
occurring with verbs, and also a vocative suffix and a suffix denoting 
motion. For Hupa, Goddard reports a certain number of noun 
suffixes referring chiefly to size, color or other physical character, 
or to habitat ; there are also a larger number of relational ‘‘post- 
positions’ to nouns. (Forms cited by Goddard also indicate 
a suffix -rai, occurring in three kinship terms as plural marker.) 
In Mattole there are a few suffixes for local relation and size. In 
this post-noun position the Pacific Coast languages, Mattole and 
Hupa, show certain likenesses, and the Apachean languages have 


11 Language 29.347-350 (1953), contains an excellent survey of this category in 
North America and Oceania by Emeneau. 
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similarities. But correspondences between all three Athapaskan- 
speaking areas are few; a rare instance is the relative enclitic. 
We have then a wide diversity for the position after noun base. 


1.2. Reconstructive. We may consider possession a generic 
category (G) in each of the languages. For Athapaskan as a 
whole, it may be considered a taxonomic category (T). And, 
given a taxonomic category which is positionally identical 
throughout a group of related languages, we may safely infer its 
presence in the parent language, even before investigating the 
relationships of the individual morphemes involved. We may 
note, as an overt optional category of the parent language :!? 


Proto-Athapaskan : *(Pronominal possessor) plus N ; and, as an 
overt necessary category for one class of nouns : 


P-Ath : *Pronominal possessor plus N. 


A candidate for similar treatment among the post-noun forms 
is the local-relational category, but here the data are ambiguous 
on the present level of abstraction : enclitic to all classes in 
Apachean, suffixed to nouns only in Chipewyan, “‘postpositions”’ 
or suffixes to nouns and pronominal elements in Hupa and Mattole. 
The relationship of these forms to the postpositions of pronominal 
objects and the adverbial prefixes is indeed a complex problem 
in itself. All this suggests that the situation of the parent language 
is reflected in the Apachean languages : a number of such enclitics 
occurred both after nouns and other word-classes, developing in 
different manner in the daughter languages. 


2. ATHAPASKAN VERB 


2.1. Descriptive. For analyzing the verb, we employ a tabular 
presentation, for clarity and convenience of analysis. Our sources 
are those for the noun with two additions. The Navaho analysis 
is that of Hoijer’s series on the Apachean verb ;!* that for Chiri- 


12 Optional category denoted by parentheses, necessary category by their absence. 

18 Hoijer, “The Apachean Vern,” JJAL 11.193-203; 12.1-13; 12.51-59; 14.247- 
259 ; 15.12-32 (1945, 1946, 1948, 1949). idem, “Classificatory Verb Stems in the 
Apachean Languages,”’ JJAL 11.13-23 (1945). — Gladys Reichard states that ‘‘the 
isolation of the inflective prefix, which immediately precedes the pronominal prefix 
of the verb complex, invalidates Hoijer’s place numbering of prefixes ;’’ and “still 
another point of disagreement is that, if place numbers are to be used satisfactorily, 
they should be from right to left, instead of the reverse, counting backward from the 
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cahua Apache is based on the separate sketch’? rather than the 
Apachean series, since the deviations of Chiricahua from the 
normalized type set up for Apachean, while slight, are instructive. 
Note that our presentation of Chipewyan differs from Li’s diagram 
of positions (op. cil., 410), assigning to two positions the incorpo- 
rated postpositions and pronominal objects which Li lists together 
as position 1. Likewise, the presentation of Mattole differs from 
that in the monograph source, since some of the adverbial and 
local prefixes grouped together there have been assigned, on the 
basis of Li’s own remarks, to position 2 as postpositions. We also 
differ from all the descriptive sources in listing a post-stem position. 

Let us first elucidate the principles of the table and the materials 
it represents. Numbers within each of the descriptive, single 
language columns give the relative-order positions of that language. 
Only semantically similar categories are grouped on the same line 
for separate languages ; semantically dissimilar categories are given 
separate lines, so that points of likeness and divergence between 
languages are graphically clear. The letters assigned in the first 
analytic column (headed G) account for each position of each 
language, whether or not shared by another language. Space 
limitations require the use of the following abbreviations : ndOb— 
Indirect Object; Pp—Postposition ; Adv—Adverbial ; Thm— 
Thematic ; It—lIterative; Nm—Number ; Ds—Distributive ; 
Du—Dual ; Pl—Plural ; PrOb—Pronominal Object ; De—Deictic ; 
Ft—Future ; M/A—Mode-Aspect ; PrSb—Pronominal Subject ; 
Cl—Classifier ; Encl—Enclitic ; Procl—Proclitic ; Le—Local ; 
N-stem—lIncorporated noun stem ; 3—3rd person ; Aj—adjectival ; 
Sf—Suffix ; Id—Identity ; 4—4th person ; and, as column headings, 
G—Generic ; T—Taxonomic. 

A number of the entries are classes comprising a good many 
prefixes, some of whose individual character requires comment. 
In Apachean, the term ‘“‘Deictic’’ covers the 4th person subject, 
the indefinite subject, and the place-time subject pronominal 
prefixes. (The 4th person refers to a spatially, temporally or 
culturally more distant item in contrast to the 3rd person ; it 
occurs, for example, in reference to relatives with whom a respect- 


stem” (Navaho Grammar, Publications American Ethnological Society 21 (1951), 
p. 10). The first statement, postulating an inflective prefix, is based on such analyses 
as occurring bés- into hypothetical bi- plus nd- plus nd- plus -3- in order to account 
for a puzzling change of tone. The second statement is merely arbitrary. 

14 Hoijer, “Chiricahua Apache,” Linguistic Structures of Native America, Viking 
Fund Publications in Anthropology 6.55-84 (1946). 
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avoidance relationship is maintained.) In Chipewyan a 4th 
person does not occur in the verb complex ; of the Deictic group, 
only the 4th person is recorded for Hupa (here the distinction is 
between adult male Hupa and all others), only the indefinite 
subject for Mattole.1® ‘‘Mode-Aspect” is adopted as a uniform 
term for the somewhat divergent categories marked in lines 
(N-P). The pronominal subjects of (Q) comprise Ist and 2nd 
person only. The classifiers (R) are called ‘‘Third Modal” in Hupa 
by Goddard (as by Sapir in his early writings). (T) is variouslly 
labelled according to the source for each language. The proclitics 
of Chiricahua are not given a lettered position since they occur 
with both noun and verb, hence have no special significance for 
the analysis of the latter ; we reproduce Hoijer’s analysis in listing 
them. Though the Apachean enclitics also occur with both noun 
and verb, they are lettered since the position is significant in other 
languages. For Apachean (T) may be classified as postpositions 
(local relations), relatives, and _ tense-modal enclitics. For 
Chipewyan, Li lists relatives and tense-modal enclitics. Mattole 
likewise shows relative enclitics and tense-modal forms. Hupa 
has tense-modal suffixes which include a special subset indicating 
source of information. 

Inspecting the table, we note the complete parallelism of (Q-T) 
throughout the several languages ; the semantic homogeneity of 
(N-P) coupled with a different relative order in each language ; 
the wide diversity of (I-L) ; the diversity of (E-G) about the pole 
of (F) ; and the restricted occurrence of (D), (C) and (A-B). For 
each of the three Athapaskan-speaking areas, a position not 
paralleled in the others occurs : (H) is unique to Chipewyan ; 
(C), (G), (IX) and (M) to the Apachean languages ; (L) to Hupa. 
Each language also exhibits a unique position : those cited for 
Chipewyan, Hupa, plus Navaho (N), Chiricahua (D), excepting 
only Mattole, which is characterized negatively in this respect. 


2.2. Reconstructive. We may consider each numbered position 
of a given language as a Generic category (e. g. Pronominal Object, 
or Mode-Aspect). Further, we may consider semantically similar 
and positionally adjacent categories within each language as one 


15 Li remarks that a 4th person might have existed in Mattole but have been missed 
due to the conditions of the field work; he adds that there is certainly none in 
Chipewyan (personal communication). A recent survey of ‘“‘The Category of Person 
in Language’”’ finds (in its theory) no place for a 4th person ; we yield in our analysis 
to the speakers of Athapaskan, who apparently do. , 
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group (perhaps as a family of categories, if this does not press the 
biological analogy too far), e. g. Pronominal Object and Deictic. 
If the groups of semantically similar and positionally parallel 
categories thus obtained in all the languages are linked, we obtain 
the Taxonomic categories which are identified by Roman numerals 
in the second analytic column on the right. The numerals may 
be interpreted as : I, Indirect Object ; I1, Adverbial ; III, Indirect 
Object ; IV, Adverbial ; V, Incorporated Noun ; VI, Pronominal 
Object ; VII, Adverbial; VIII, Mode-Aspect ; IX, Pronominal 
Subject ; X, Classifiers ; X1, Stem ; XII, Enclitic. And, following 
the principle previously stated in 1.2, where we find semantically 
similar and positionally equivalent categories, we assume : 
P-Ath : *(Pronominal Subject) plus Classifier plus Stem. 


We cannot immediately make such inferences for the other 
Taxonomic categories, because of positional variation within 
them, or because of their occurrence being restricted to one or 
two languages. To account for these facts, several clues appear. 
There is the occurrence of such a category as Adjectival in quite 
different positions : Mattole ni- (E), Hupa n- (L), Chipewyan n- 
(O) ; Mattole di- and ti- (E), Chipewyan d- and /- (O). Likewise, 
such cognate morphemes as Mattole -é@ (F), Chiricahua -é (T) 
(‘at, against’) suggest once independent elements, later included 
in the verb complex in a different manner in each language. 
There is also the placement of such unique positions as Chipewyan 
incorporated noun stem (H), Apachean (M), and Chiricahua (D) ; 
these suggest intrusion at the juncture of internally-linked groups, 
points of phonetic and/or semantic separation. If we then 
examine the other Roman-numeral groups, it is possible for IV, 
VI and VIII to be explained as developments from a common 
source in each case ; we assume a single position for each group, 
from which the components assorted independently in the separate 
languages. Presumably this was at a very early date, considering 
the morphophonemic and morphological integration of the verb 
complex at the present day. In tabular form : 


IV (E, F,G). From Proto-Athapaskan *(Adverbial), comprising 
Adverbial, Iterative, Number and Distributive elements : 


P-Ath  <Apachean Chipewyan Hupa Maitole 
1. *Adv 4. Adv 3. Adv; Ds. 1. Adv 1. Adv 
4. It 2. at 2. Adv; It 
3. Pl (see VI) 
4. Ds (see VI) 
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VI (1, J, WK, L). From Proto-Athapaskan *(3rd_ person ; 
Pronominal Object) 


P-Ath Apachean Chipewyan Hupa Mattole 
2. °3; PrOb 7. PrOb 6.3 PrSb; 3.3; 4 3.3; PrOb 
8. De De 4. PrOb 
7. PrOb 


VIII (N, O, P). From Proto-Athapaskan *(Modé-Aspect), 
comprising future, imperfective, perfective, progressive, optative. 


el al: 


P-Ath A pachean Chipewyan Hupa Mattole 
3. “M/A 10. M/A 8. M/A Dd. M/A 4. M/A 
Navaho 9. M/A Dd. M/A 
10. Ft 
11. M/A 


(Chiricahua retains the single position for Mode-Aspect of 
Apachean). 

Such a feature as the Adjectival prefixes must have entered 
at the boundary between two of the groups just described, falling 
together with a different position in each language. Probably the 
elements of VIII and VI were integrated into the verb complex 
at a stage preceding the integration of the elements of IV. This 
is suggested by some of the Apachean data to be discussed below, 
and by the Mattole adverbial prefix na-, referring to the eye, 
compared to Chipewyan incorporated noun-stem na- ‘eye’. 

The remaining groups are accounted for as developments peculiar 
to the languages involved after separation : Apachean VII, 
Chipewyan V, Chiricahua III, Navaho and Chipewyan I. The 
explanation for I and III is somewhat complex. While we find 
(A-B) only in Navaho and Chipewyan, an examination of published 
texts shows that exactly this construction occurs, preceding the 
verb, in Mattole’® and Hupa.!? Further, a parallel construction 
occurs in Chiricahua, although concealed, since the postposition 
appears as an adverbial prefix of (E) ;'§ this need not surprise us, 
for many of the (E) forms in Chipewyan, Hupa and Mattole are 
semantically related to, if not cognate with, postpositions elsewhere. 
We may, then, assume for the parent language the construction : 

P-Ath : *Pronominal Object plus Postposition. 


16 Li, 1930, p. 146, n. 427; also, p. 62, item 47, and p. 139, n. 4-5. 
17 Goddard, 1911, p. 154, n. 7£46; p. 155, n. 757. 
18 Hoijer, 1946 (ISNA), p. 77 : PrOb plus -d. Cf. Mattole -d, li, 1930, p. 135. 
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This was added independently to the verb complex in Navaho, 
Chiricahua, and Chipewyan, but has remained independent in 
Hupa and Mattole, except that in Mattole at least a few of the 
postpositions have entered as adverbial prefixes, e. g. @- ‘at, 
against’. The Apachean adverbial forms of (C) are rare in 
occurrence and number; they may be presumed to have arisen 
from forms preposed to the verb, but at a time in Navaho preceding, 
and in Chiricahua following, the inclusion of the Pronominal 
Object plus Postposition group. This relative chronology clarifies 
the differences between the two Apachean languages further. In 
Chiricahua the later preposing of adverbial (and proclitic) forms 
pressed the adverbial-like postposition into positional syncretism 
with the adverbial forms of (E), and such syncretism gave rise 
to the inclusion in Chiricahua (E) of both adverbial and thematic 
forms, contrasted to Navaho, where only thematic forms occur. 

For XII (T), as for the post-noun position, we find the seman- 
tically similar groups of local-relational forms. The difficulties 
discussed for nouns in 1.2 obtain here as well, and our conclusion 
is the same. 


3. AN INDO-EUROPEAN EXAMPLE 


If we turn to Indo-European for a possible application of the 
method, there is the evident difficulty that these languages do not 
ordinarily resemble the ‘‘polysynthetic’’ character of the verb in 
Athapaskan and many other North American Indian languages. 
Yet the method in principle should be applicable to all features 
of order, and indeed Indo-European examples can be found. 
A comparison of Latin, Greek and Sanskrit would suggest for their 
nearest common ancestor (say, Late Proto-Indo-European) the 
following positional structure of the finite verb : 


Augment (optional) plus/minus Reduplication (optional) plus/ 
minus (Stem (necessarily in one of three partially covert aspect- 
classes) plus aspect suffix (necessary and overt, but often zero) 
plus mood suffix (necessary and overt, but sometimes zero) plus 
person-numbervoice suffix (often including also information about 
aspect, mood, and perhaps tense, though tense was probably 
still an optional category). 

This order occurs in all three languages,!® though correspondence 
of individual morphemes in any category is not very high. In 


1° No augment in Latin. 
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Latin the ‘“‘mood suffix’ slot becomes a joint ‘“‘mood-and-tense”’ 
category. A ‘derivative suffix’? slot could be inserted after the 
stem. 


4. CONCLUSION 


There are additional bits of support for our Athapaskan results. 
Hoijer states that more than one, in fact up to three, adverbial 
prefixes may occupy position (C) together in Apachean.?° It 
was presumably from such a situation that elements separated 
into different fixed positions. Our comments on the post-noun 
and post-verb forms fit into an explanation for the fact that 
languages which are phonologically close by other criteria, differ 
markedly in stem-finals. One hypothesis has been advanced that 
Proto-Athapaskan had suffixes which were lost by attrition with 
separate consequences in each language. We would revise the 
hypothesis by suggesting that the variation in stem-finals is due 
to divergent treatment (including attrition) of formerly- 
independent enclitics. Also, our inferred parent structure, 
represented in the table by the last analytic column (*), is similar 
to that described once by Sapir as typically Athapaskan.?!_ With 
regard to Sapir’s Na-Dene hypothesis, our analysis results in 
groups generally comparable to those Sapir gives for Tlingit.?? 
That the Tlingit order differs is support for an analysis which 
suggests the early independent existence of these groups ; indeed, 
the major groups which we have reconstructed for Proto-Atha- 
paskan may there be words rather than prefixes. In general, 
Sapir’s view on the nature and origin of the Athapaskan verb and 
of Na-Dene are consistent with and strengthen the analysis here 
advanced. ?3 

The method developed in this paper has been somewhat antici- 
pated by Bergsland, who points out the parallel positional structure 
of Aleut and Eskimo, implying that such relationships might 
someday, although not now, be usable as proof of genetic affinity.?4 


2° So also, it would seem, in Mattole; cf. Li, 1930, p. 56, n. ~417, and p. 57, 
n. 20. 

21 Sapir, ‘The Na-Dene Languages, A Preliminary Report,’? American Anthropo- 
logist 17.540ff (1915). 

22 Tbid., 540-541. 

23 [bid., 537, 538 ; see also Sapir, ‘‘A Type of Athabaskan Relative,” JJ AL 2.136-142 
(1923), esp. 140; also, ‘Central and North American Languages,” Encyclopedia 
Britannica (14th ed., 1929), also in Selected Writings (1949) 169-178. 

*4 Knut Bergsland, ‘‘Kleinschmidt Centennial IV : Aleut Demonstratives and the 
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Bergsland did not carry matters further, and we know of no other 
treatment of this approach. The title of our paper should make 
clear that the positional analysis of categories is not conceived as a 
self-sufficient technique, even though it can proceed almost without 
knowledge of individual forms. Its results must be checked and 
integrated with the results of other techniques. It is conceived 
as providing an aid to other methods, and as contributing novel 
results of its own. It should be utilizable, as mentioned, for all 
features of order. 

As a case in point, it might be possible to reconstruct certain 
Indo-European phrase and sentence-types, e. g. from a comparison 
of various I-E languages we might postulate for primitive I-E 
a phrase-type ‘imperative plus enclitic pronoun’, another ‘subject- 
noun plus 3rd person finite verb’, and assume both ‘noun in oblique 
case plus preposition-particle plus verb’ and ‘preposition particle 
plus noun in oblique case plus verb’, and so forth. Careful 
comparisions might make possible more interesting reconstructions 
than these, which are perhaps trivial. Transitions from optional 
to necessary in word-order, and the predominance of optional 
orders perhaps complicate the picture more for syntactic application 
than for the morphological data analyzed in this paper. 

Lounsbury gives an independent corroboration of our emphasis 
upon features of order (atlthough of course not of our method) 
in his recent Oneida Verb Morphology.*> There he adopts 
sequential order and positional classes as the basis of a synchronic 
description partly ‘‘because it furnishes an important tool in 
comparative morphology.’”’ He presents a summary of his 
unpublished comparative work in the Iroquoian languages :*° 

“Comparative evidence shows that in Iroquoian morphology, 
at least, features of selection [between morphemes and morpheme 
groups| have been more mutable and variable than features of 
order. The latter, in fact, have been immutable except for the 
cases of obsolescence and coalescence of positions, which are 
reducible to changes in features of selection ; and cases of innovation 
through reinterpretation of segments of older morphemes brought 


Aleut-Eskimo Relationship,” JJAL 17.179 (1951) : ‘““‘Whole Aleut utterances can be 
transposed morpheme by morpheme into Eskimo. ... This fact as such, however, can 
not be taken as a proof of genetic relationship, at least not at the present stage of 
comparative structural linguistics.” 

25 Lounsbury, Oneida Verb Morphology, Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology 48 (1953). 
26 Idem, p. 22. 





22 D. H. HYMES 
about by severe phonological change and analogical creation. 
Coincident with these facts are the ease and clarity with which 
features of order may be represented and the relatively unsatis- 
factory portrayal of features of selection. ...Since structural 
features of order appear to be more enduring than those of selec- 
tion, phonemic shape, and meanings of morphemes (compare 
Sapir’s opinions in Chapter IX of his Language (1921)), they 
furnish a convenient framework for description and comparison.” 
It remains to be tested (1) how far the method proposed in this 
paper is valid, and (2) how general is the persistence of features 
of order now shown in Athapaskan and Iroquoian. The answers 
may make a permanent contribution to our linguistic toolkit. 


University of California 
Los Angeles. 
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STRUCTURE DE L’ANTHROPONYMIE VENETE 
D’APRES LES INSCRIPTIONS D’ESTE 


Michel LEJEUNE 


1. C’est d’Este que provient la plus grande partie des textes en 
langue vénéle. Ces textes eux-mémes, presque exclusivement votifs 
ou funéraires, renferment principalement des noms de personnes, 
masculins ou féminins. Il y a intérét a fonder sur les inscriptions 
d’Este une étude de |’anthroponymie vénéte, non sans tenir compte, 
en cas de besoin, de données d’autres provenances ; nous renvoyons 
ici aux textes tels quils résultent de nos publications antérieures. +? 
Les inscriptions lalines d’ Este réunies dans C. I. L. V, chez Pais, etc., 
ne nous seront de presque aucune utilité, car elles datent d’une 
époque ot: le sysléme onomastique romain régne a Este et elles ne 
conservent que des vestiges isolés, et rares, de vieux noms indivi- 
duels locaux passés a l'état de cognomina, ou de vieux patronymes 
locaux passés a l'état de gentilices. Dans la série des épitaphes sur 
urnes cinéraires, nous avons pu étudier (T), a travers une centaine 
de textes, le passage du systéme onomastique local au systéme 
onomastique romain; des documents de cette série écrits en 
alphabet latin, on ne retiendra ici que les éléments locaux anciens 
survivant encore lors de la romanisation commencante. Essen- 
tiellement, c’est aux textes en langue et en écriture vénéte que nous 
ferons appel.? 


1 Nous renvoyons aux diverses séries de textes que nous avons republiées par un 
sigle gras, suivi du no. de l’inscription dans l'article : J = Rev. Et. Anc. LIV [1952], 
p. 51-82 et N = Latomus XII [1953], p. 3-13, pour les bronzes de Lagole ; U = Aiti 
dei Lincei, IX [1954], p. 21-23), pour les urnes de Covolo et Montebelluna ; pour 
Este : M = Rev. Et. Anc. LV [1953], p. 58-112 (plaques de bronze votives), V = 
Rev. Et. Anc., LVI [1954], p. 61-89 (épingles de bronze votives), Y = Athenaeum, 
XXXII [1954], p. 134-158 (stéles votives), R = Aiti dell’ Istituto Veneto, CXII [1954], 
p. 191-267 (pierres funéraires), T = Rev. Et. Lat., XXXI, [1953], p. 117-176 (urnes 
cinéraires). — Un simple no. renvoie aux textes correspondants des P. I. D. (tome I 
[1933] des Praeitalic Dialects of Iialy, par Conway), mais en tenant compte de nos 
propres lectures. 

Les noms figurant seulement dans des textes en alphabet latin sont donnés en 
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2. Ces données préromaines qui s’étagent, en gros, sur quatre 
siécles, ne sont pas strictement homogénes : vers le milieu de cette 
période (environ 300 avant notre ére), commence a se manifester 
a Este, tant dans l’archéologie que dans |’onomastique, une nette 
influence gauloise. Dans le domaine qui nous occupe, elle se traduit : 
d’une part, par la présence d’un certain nombre de noms indivi- 
duels celtiques ; d’autre part, par lemprunt probable des suffixes 
-ko- et -kno- qui viennent concurrencer les anciens procédés de 
dérivation patronymique. Mais, si des éléments étrangers s’intro- 
duisent dans l’anthroponymie vénéte a cette époque, ils s’y 
incorporent sans en modifier le sysléme, car Celtes et Vénétes 
étaient, les uns et les autres, demeurés fidéles 4 la désignation 
(d’antiquité indo-européenne) par : nom _ individuel-+adjectif 
patronymique ; si bien qu’une fusion intime s’est opérée sans 
difficulté entre les apports gaulois et le stock ancien : ‘femme de 
Verkondaros”’ se dit Verkondar-na (nom celtique et suffixe vénéte) ; 
“fille de Fougontios” se dit Vhougontii-aka (nom vénéte et suffixe 
celtique) ; etc. 


Noms individuels 


3. Toute personne est désignée par un nom individuel. I1 est 
trés rare qu'il s’agisse de composés,* comme le sont peut-étre 
Hos0i-havos a Padoue (148) et, 4 Montebelluna, Ostlii-aiko,4 comme 
le sont certainement a Este les noms d’ot dérivent [A |li-geneios 
(R VI) et Volti-geneios (R C). Le fait qu’un nom composé ait pour 
second terme une forme de *-gena-* n’en fait pas nécessairement 
un patronyme, et il serait hasardeux de chercher un nom individuel 


MAJUSCULES ITALIQUES;; les noms tigurant dans des textes en écriture vénéte 
sont donnés en minuscules ilaliques. Nous faisons, ici, abstraction de la ponctuation 
de l’écriture vénéte, qui sert a préciser la division des mots en syllabes. Nous trans- 
litérons @ par b, z par d, y par g; vh est la graphie vénéte répondant a lat. F; § (par 
opposition a s) note une sifflante forte; ii signale une variante graphique (Lagole) 
de ii (valant yod). 

3 On doit considérer comme douteuse l’existence d’un composé * Vantkenia a Este. 
Voir notre discussion de V XVI. 

‘ Sur linterprétation (V. Pisani) de Hos#ihavos comme composé, voir Latomus XII 
[1953], p. 395. Sur Vinterprétation de Ostiiaiko comme composé, voir notre discussion 
de U II. 

5 La forme du second terme de composé, avant dérivation par -eyyo- (§ 15) reste 
incertaine. Peut-étre *-gena (vén. *-génd, comme en latin) s’il fallait, dans R C, consi- 
dérer Volligenei comme un datif en *-gen(a)-ei; mais nous préférons y voir (régi 
par vesos ‘‘proprius’’) le génitif de Voltigeneios. Peut-étre *-gen(a)-o-s si la lecture 
de Y lest bien Molo M[....jenos, et s’il faut restituer un nom tel que M[atug]enos, etc. ; 
mais il peut s’agir ici d’une formation celtique, non proprement vénéte. Le second 
terme de composé -gno- est a -gena- ou -geno- comme lat. -gnus a -gena. 
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dans le premier terme de Volli-geneios ou de Volli-gnos (R XVII).® 
Cependant, il semble qu’a l’occasion vén. -gno- ait pu servir de 
suffixe patronymique (142, Padoue : Vei-gnos, ‘fils de Veios” ? 
Voir § 11); a Poccasion aussi, vén. ou cel.. -geno-7 (si le second 
nom du dédicant Molo M{|....jenos de ¥ I est de cette forme) ; 
a l’occasion, aussi, celt. -kno- (voir § 19). 

Presque tous les noms individuels sont des dérivés. Dans certains 
d’entre eux, on est tenté, par la forme du suffixe, de reconnaitre 
d’anciens noms d’agents*® (*Doma-tor, Ege-tor, *Leme-tor), ou des 
adjectifs verbaux (Leme-los: T XXIX), ou des participes actifs® 
(Vhougonl-: § 4; etc.), ou des participes médio-passifs (*Kara- 
mnos,?° Voltiio-mnos,'! * Lila-mnos ).1* Mais une telle analyse, dans 
laquelle il convient de demeurer trés circonspect, ne pourrait guére 
convenir qu’a une douzaine de formes. 

Les noms individuels, dans leur ensemble, constituent pour 
nous des données brutes. Ils appellent, cependant, un certain 
nombre de remarques. 


4. Avant la romanisation (qui introduit de nouveaux noms a 
Este,1* en méme temps qu’elle bouleverse l’ancien systéme de 


* Dans R C et dans R XVII, ces noms fonctionnent d’ailleurs comme noms indi- 
viduels. 

7 Voir note 5. 

’ Patronyme Tomatoriios (voir § 4 pour linitiale) dans R XI. On peut songer a 
*doma-tor- (lat. domitor) ; cf. Latomus XII [1953], p. 393. Patronyme Egetoriios 
dans R_ 1; nom individuel Egetor dans T XX, XXIX, XXXYV. On peut songer a un 
nom en -ior- bati sur un théme verbal thématique 4 partir d’une racine telle que *ég- 
ou *ég- (mais ef. § 6) ; pour -e-lor, -e-tos, cf. Lemetor, Lemetos, et ... Venetos. — Attes- 
tations de Lemeior ou de ses dérivés dans M XX, V XVIII, XIX, T XXXII. On peut 
songer a *lem- <*nem- (? 

® Suflixation par -ni- dans Kant-, Vani-, Iiuvant-, etc. (voir § 8). Mais, sur le 
caractére souvent non-participial de ce suffixe, cf. P. Kretschmer, Glotia XIV [1926], 
p. 85-106. 

10 Patronyme Karanmniios (sur la gémination, voir § 5) dans M II et dans 142. 
On peut songer a une formation athématique sur un présent dénominatif en -d- 
(cf. gall. caraf, irl. caraim), dérivé de *kdro- (lat. cdrus, etc.) ou *karo- (britt. car). 

11 Ce nom ou ses dérivés sont connus a Este (M III, V, IX, XX; V XVII; R III, 
VI, XIII; T XXI1, LXIV), a Padoue (C.1.L. V 2906), 4 Lagole (sur deux bronzes encore 
inédits), en Dalmatie (C.1.L. III 3038, 3149, 3151; voir § 4).On peut songer au théme 
verbal d’un dénominatif en -yo- dérivé du nom ‘*w/i-ti-> vén. volti- (supposé par 
ladjectif voltiios ‘‘volontaire’ : M V, VI; V XXI1). 

12 Patronyme Lillammnikos (avec gémination de ~ et de m) dans une dédicace 
inédite de Lagole. On peut songer au théme verbal d’un dénominatif en -d- répondant 
a lat. lildre. 

13 Dans les plus récents de nos textes en écriture vénéte, les noms Avhro- (T XXV), 
Kvi(n)lo- (T 11), Seg(s)tio- (T IIL) sont, le premier sirement, les deux autres proba- 
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désignations), on trouve a Este des noms qui, eux-mémes, 
comportent une stratigraphie. La couche la plus récente est celle 
des noms celtiques (dont la plus grosse partie doit avoir été 
introduite aprés 300); ils ont des correspondants en Europe 
centrale, dans les Gaules, en Celtibérie, en Bretagne. Mais la couche 
préceltique n’est pas, elle-méme, homogéne. 

Elle comprend certains noms que les témoignages anciens nous 
font connaitre aussi hors de la Vénétie proprement dite (en Istrie, 
en Carniole, en Dalmatie) et qu’on peut appeler ‘‘vénéto-illyriens’”’. 
Au nom représenté a Este par le datif GENTEI (T XXVIII) 
et a Padoue par le patronyme Gen@eiios (144) répond_ illyr. 
Tév6t0¢ / Tévtiog / Gentius (H. Krahe, Lexikon, 53-54); ete. Qu’il 
s’agisse d’une extension vers l’est d’éléments de population vénétes, 
ou d’une extension vers |’ouest d’éléments de population illyriens, 
ou des deux, cette extension est assez ancienne pour que, de part 
et d’autre, le méme nom ait subi, par la suite, des altérations 
phonétiques propres 4 chaque région : a Domator (Istrie, C. 1. L. 
V 449) répond, 4 Este, Tomator- (R XI), avec une assimilation 
régressive proprement vénéte; a Feugonl- (Carniole, C. I. L. 
IIL 10722, 10723, 10724) répond, a Este, Vhougont- (V VIII, Xb, 
XIX, XX; RK XIL;T XII, XVI, XXIII, XXVI, XXXIa, XXXII, 
XXXV), avec passage “‘italique” de -eu- 4 -ou- ; a vén. Volliiomno- 
(Este : M III, V, IX, XX; V XVII; R III, VI, XIII; T XXI), 
qui comporte une variante occasionnelle VOLSOMNO- a Lagole 
(dédicace inédite) avec passage vénéte sporadique de -ly- a -s-, 
répond en Istrie orientale et en Dalmatie septentrionale Volsouno- 
(avec passage régulier de -ly- a -s- et de -omno- a -ouno-) ou Velsouno- 
(avec passage sporadique de Vols- a Vels-) : C. I. L. IIT 3038, 
3149, 3151, ete. 

Mais la plupart des noms préceltiques d’Este ne se rencontrent 
qu’en Vénétie et constituent un stock onomastique véritablement 
local. 


5. La gémination des consonnes est un phénoméne largement 
répandu dans les noms individuels (quelle que soit la couche 
anthroponymique a laquelle ils appartiennent) : noms en Al-/All-, 
en Mak-/Makk-, en Vot-/Volt-, etc. On notera qu’en vénéte les 
géminées -mm- tendent a se différencier en -nm-: *Vhremo/ 
FREMMO (C. I. L., V 2273, Altinum)/Vhrenmo (153, Vicence) ; 


blement, d’importation romaine a Este. — Dans nos éditions des inscriptions d’Este 
(voir note 1), nous avons indiqué systématiquement les références qui permettent de 
juger de l’origine et de l’extension des noms de personnes. 





. 
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Vhremaisl- (V_ II], etc.)/*Vhremmaist-/Vhrenmaisl- (R XV); 
Volliiomnos (M III, etc.)/Volliiommnos (M XX, etc.)/Voltiionmnos 
(V XVII); cf. les dérivés de noms en -a-mno-: Lillammnikos 
(Lagole, inédit), Karanmniios (Padoue, 142; Este, M II). 


6. Une méme souche onomastique fournit souvent plusieurs 
dérivés différents (abstraction faite des patronymes en -yo- et en 
-ko- et des dérivés féminins en -nd- qui seront envisagés plus loin). 
Ainsi pour Alla (T I), Alto (166, Gurina) et *A(t)laios (supposé 
par ATAINA, T LIII); pour Kanta (V VII, XII, XV; R IX et 
(?] XVI; T XXIII, LV, LVI, LXV bis) et Kantles (¥ II1) ; pour 
FOUGO (T XLV) et Vhougont- (voir § 4); pour Vhrema (Este : 
M VI, TIX, XXXIV, LIX, LXV; Montebelluna : U III ; Covolo : 
U VII), Vhremo (voir § 5), FREMANTIO (Padoue : C. L. L., 
V 2974) et Vhremaist- (M XI; VIII, V, 1X; YA;R XV, XVIII; 
T IV, XXX); pour Vhugiia (V IV, V, VI, XIII, XVI, XX; T 
XXII), Vhugsiia (V XVII, XXI; T LXXXIII, LXXXVII), 
FVGENIA (T XXXV) et FVGISONIA (T XXXIII); pour 
LEMO (T XXVII), Lemetos (T XXIX), et Lemetor- (M XX; 
V XVIII, XIX; T XXXII); pour Molto (R V) et MOLTISA 
(T LIV) ; etc. Dans certaines de ces séries, les noms les plus courts 
(Frema, Fremo; Lemo; etc.) peuvent étre considérés avec vrai- 
semblance comme des hypocoristiques, en regard de noms a 
suffixes complexes. On observera que l’existence, par exemple, de 
Egest- (M IX; ¥Y X; BR IV, [X) en regard de Egetor- (V XXII; 
R |; T XX) ne favorise pas l’identification de -lor- avec un suffixe 
de nom d’agent (voir § 3). 


7. Il existe une certaine usure des dérivés patronymiques, qui 
les fait tendre vers la fonction de noms individuels. Les noms 
individuels ainsi issus de patronymes seront signalés et groupés 
ci-dessous (§§ 17, 18, 20). 

I] existe, de méme, une certaine usure des dérivés féminins 
en -nd- (,,épouse de...’’), qui tendent vers l’emploi de noms indivi- 
duels féminins (voir § 23). 


8. Nous connaissons le genre d’un nom individuel par l’accord 
de l’adjectif patronymique ou de l’adjectif en -nd- qui peut l’accom- 
pagner dans nos inscriptions, ou encore, occasionnellement, par 
le contexte.!4 I] est risqué de l’inférer de la nature du document 
sur lequel figure le nom.!® 


14 Galko est nécessairement masculin dans Ukona Galknos (T XXIV), FREMAN- 
TIO nécessairement féminin dans FREMANTIONI VXORI (C.1.L. V 2974), ete. 
18 Allo (V 1) a des chances d’étre féminin, parce que presque toutes les épingles 
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Le genre ne ressort de la forme méme que dans les limites 
suivantes. A notre connaissance, en vénéte, tous les themes nomi- 
naux!® autres que les thémes en -d- et les thémes en -on- fournissent 
uniquement des masculins. — Les thémes en -on- sont, le plus 
souvent masculins ;!7 mais il s’en rencontre de féminins (Este, 
T VIII : Moloto Ennoniia, T XI : Turkna Vasseno, probablement 
T LXXXVII : FUXS(IA) TITINIA MANO; Padoue, C. I. L. 
V 2974: FREMANTIONI VXORI ; Montebelluna, U II : Ostiiaiko 
Usedika); il est probable qu’a Este PVSIO, masculin dans 
TLXXI: L. RVTILIO PVSIONIT, est féminin (voir § 25b) dans 
T LXXXVI: PVSIONI MA(TRI). — Ib arrive que des thémes 
en -d- soient masculins ; c’est peut-étre le cas, 4 Este, pour Bukka 
(s'il faut restituer ce nom dans R XVIII; cf. V XI) et pour 
STLAPVRNA (s'il faut restituer ce nom dans T LXVIII; cf. 
T LXXXI); c’est le cas, A Este, pour RVTVBA (T XLVIJI) et, 
a Lagole, pour Kuiiula (J 13). Mais la trés grande majorité des 
themes en -d- appartient au féminin. 

Une singularité du vénéte consiste a construire des noms indi- 
viduels féminins par addition de -d- a des thémes consonantiques 
fournissant des noms individuels masculins. Il n’est pas sir que 
ce soit le cas pour Kanta (voir § 6), en regard de quoi nous ne 
connaissons pas de theme masculin * Kanf- (mais seulement Kanles, 
nominatif, dans Y III). Mais c’est le cas pour VANTA (T XXX; 
peut-étre V XVI) en regard de Vanl- (M IL; Y X; T XVI, XXV, 
LXX); pour IVANTA (T LII, LVII, LXXXVI) en regard de 
Tiuvant- (149, Padoue); pour Vhougonta (V VIII, Xb, XIX; 
T XXVI, XXXIa, XXXII, XXXV) en regard de Vhougont- 
(restitution probable dans R XII). C’est le cas pour Ukona 
(T XXIV) en regard de Ukon- (T VI), et probablement aussi pour 


d’Este sont dédiées par ou pour des femmes ; Metso (J 39) a des chances d’étre masculin, 
parce que presque tous les bronzes votifs de Lagole sont dédiés par des hommes. 
Mais, dans les cas les plus favorables, il y a simple présomption. 

16 On notera l’existence de finales en -es, qui ont été diversement interprétées, 
mais qui nous paraissent étre des nominatifs de thémes en -é- (étrangers, on le sait, 
a l’onomastique latine). Ainsi, 4 Este, non point veskes (qui nous parait étre un élément 
formulaire dans T XXVI, XXXIV), mais Kanies (¥ III) et, éventuellement Raieres 
s'il fallait adopter cette lecture dans M XX ; a Roganzuolo, Kuges (158) ; des exemples 
possibles aussi 4 Monte-Pore (161) et 4 Wiirmlach (182). 

17 Ainsi, 4 Este, Galko (T XXIV), Lemo (T XXVII), Leso (T VII), Makko (R A), 
Moldo (¥ V), Moldonkeo (M II), Molo (¥ 1), Molto (R V), PVLLIO (T XXXVI, 
XLVI), VANTICCO (T LXIII), VANTIO (T XXXVI), Uko (T VI), Viseio (R 
XVII), etc. — A Padoue, @oupeio (148), VoOo (150) ; 4 Montebelluna, Molo (U 1) ; 
a Lagole, Aviro (J 7), Turiio (J 28) ; etc. 
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...jilona dans M XIX, pour ...JONA dans T XXXIb. C’est le cas 
de Egetora (V X XII) en regard de Egelor- (T XXIX, XX XV) et ce 
serait celui de *Lemetor|a] si l’on restituait ce nom dans M XX. 


Désignalions complexes 


9. Conformément a un usage indo-européen (commun, notam- 
ment, au vénéte et au celtique), une désignation plus compléte est 
fournie par l’adjonction, au nom individuel, d’un patronyme. 
Le second!® terme, dans une désignation a deux éléments, devra 
étre considéré comme patronymique, a la double condition qu’il 
s’agisse d’une forme fléchie (génitif) ou d’un dérivé de nom indivi- 
duel masculin, et que cette forme fléchie ou ce dérivé soit susceptible 
de suivre aussi bien un nom individuel masculin qu’un nom indi- 
viduel féminin. C’est le cas, en vénéte, pour les adjectifs en -yo-/-yd- 
§§ 14-18) et pour les adjectifs en -ko-/-kda- (§§ 19-21) qui constituent 
les deux grandes classes de patronymes de la langue. 

Au contraire, un type de désignation a deux termes dont le 
premier!® terme est foujours un féminin a chance d’avoir une 
signification différente, et de marquer le rapport de femme a 
époux ; nous serons amené a ranger dans cette catégorie (§§ 22-25) 
les désignations dont le second terme est un génitif ou un dérivé 
en -nd- d’un nom individuel masculin. 

Il est tout a fait exceptionnel qu’un personnage soit désigné 
par deux termes entre lesquels n’apparaisse pas un des rapports 
formels signalés ci-dessus. On doit alors se demander : a) si l’un 
des deux termes apposés n’est pas un appellatif; b) s'il ne s’agit 
pas de deux personnages dont les noms individuels seraient placés 
en asyndéte ;?° c) si une autre lecture du texte n’est pas 
envisageable ; d) en dernier recours, si un lapsus de gravure est 
plausible. Ainsi, 4 Este, pour T XXIII (cf. § 13), pour V VII, XV 
(cf. note 39), pour ¥ I (cf. § 3), pour ¥ V (cf. § 19). Ainsi 4 Padoue 
pour 142 (cf. §§ 3, 11) ou pour 141 : puponei ego rakoi ekupeSaris.”} 


18 Sous réserve des interversions possibles : voir § 10. 

18 Sous réserve des interversions possibles : voir § 10. 

20 C’est relativement improbable pour les urnes cinéraires. Nous ne voyons cependant 
pas d’autre explication possible pour T XXII (§ 10) : soit que les deux parents de 
Fugenia soient morts ensemble, soit qu’a la mort du second elle ait pris soin de réunir 
leurs cendres. —- Mais, pour T XXIII, voir § 12. 

21 L’un des deux thémes pupon- et rako- est-il celui d’un appellatif ? S’agit-il des 
noms individuels des deux personnages figurés sur la stéle ? Y a-t-il eu quelque lapsus 
du lapicide, par exemple une haplographie pour ego *(Bo)rakoi (ou *Kor- ou *Lor, 
ou *Mor- ou “*Sor-, etc.), le second terme étant alors un patronyme en -ako-? 











—_ 
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La plupart des personnes nommées dans nos dédicaces et nos 
épitaphes se trouvent done désignées : soit par un seul terme 
(nom individuel, masculin ou féminin), soit par deux termes 
“X., fils de Y.”’ ; ‘“‘X., fille de Y.’’ ; ‘“‘X., femme de Y.’’), le second 
terme étant, toujours pour l’indication du pére, presque toujours 
pour l’indication du mari, un adjectif dérivé d’un nom individuel 
masculin. 

Cet état de choses est relativement simple et (au moins pour 
les désignations patronymiques) déja reconnu depuis longtemps 
dans ses grandes lignes (encore qu’on se soit mépris Jusqu’ici sur 
la valeur des dérivés en -akd- et sur celle des dérivés en -nd-). 
Mais, outre les cas ott les deux éléments de la désignation se trouvent 
soit intervertis soit disjoints (§ 10), il restera 4 examiner les textes 
qui désignent des hommes (§ 11) ou des femmes (§ 12) par plus de 
deux noms. 


10. Seule la forme des mots (dont le premier, non le second, 
est un dérivé en -yo- ou en -ko- ou en -nd-) signale a l’attention 
une interversion des deux termes de la désignation dans quelques 
inscriptions : Ermonios Leivos (152, Vicence : ‘‘le fils de E., L.’’), 
Lavskos Kuges (158, Roganzuolo : “le fils de L., K.’’), Laivna 
Vrota (164, Idria : ‘tla femme de L., V.’’), Turkna Vasseno (T X1, 
Este : ‘‘la femme de T., V.’’). Dans le premier cas au moins, |’inter- 
version s’explique par une recherche stylistique (texte a deux 
phrases en parataxe, disposition en chiasme : Osts Katlusiaiios 
donasto, atraest Ermonios Leivos). 

Il y aurait, similairement, un génitif du nom du mari préposé 
au nom individuel de,la femme s’i! fallait lire la dédicace V IX 
comme constituée de deux désignations de donatrices (Reilii 
Katakna, Logsii Vhremaistna: ‘‘la femme de R., K.; la femme 
de L., F.’’); mais ce n’est pas l’interprétation la plus plausible 
(cf. § 12). Le nom du mari au génitif est, normalement, postposé : 
I§uria Makknos (R A), Ukona Galknos (T XXIV). 

Il y a parfois disjonction entre les éléments désignant un person- 
nage. Ainsi, 4 Este, dans la dédicace Y A : mego Vhrjemais|los 
donasto... Voleiiios (cf. § 11) ou dans l’épitaphe T XXXV 
FOVGONTAI EGTOREI FILIA FVGENIA LAMVSIOI 
(“pour F. [et] pour E., fils de L., leur fille F.’’) ; dans les deux 
exemples, on a l’impression que le patronyme a été omis a sa place 
normale, puis rajouté en fin de texte. Il y a, dans la dédicace 
M XX, dont le texte est incertain, une disjonction analogue a 
celle de Y A; lecture de F. Sommer : mego Lemetor vhratere(i) 
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donasto Boiiios Voltiiommnoi (cf. § 15 sur la fonction de Boiiios). 
Il y a peut-étre (voir note 21) une disjonction 4 Padoue dans 
lépitaphe 141. 


11. Un personnage masculin est désigné par plus de deux 
noms dans quelques inscriptions d’Este, de Padoue, de Lagole. 
On s’est parfois demandé s’il n’intervenait pas, dans ces désigna- 
tions, des appellatifs.?* Le plus probable est qu’il s’agit de la double 
indication du pére et de l’aieul paternel, par addition, au nom 
individuel, de deux dérivés patronymiques ; il semble qu’il faille, 
au nombre de ces dérivés, outre les adjectifs en -yo- et en -ke-, 
compter Vei-gnos (142), qui signifierait ‘‘fils de Veios’’?* (de méme 
que, avec morphéme celtique, Boi-knos signifie ‘‘fils de Boios”’ 
voir §§ 19, 22). 

Dédicace d’Este M II : mego donasto Vanls Moldonkeo Karan- 
mn(tio)s Reiliiai (**V., fils de Moldonkos et petit-fils de Karamnos’’) ; 
ce texte est discuté Rev. de Phil. XXVI [1952], p. 197; sur le 
patronyme en -eo, voir $16. 

Dédicace d’Este M III : mego donasto Volltiiomnos Iiuvant(iio )s 
Ariiun(tio)s Sainalei Reiliiai (**V., fils de L. et petit-fils de A.’’). 

Dédicace d’Este Y III : mego donasto Kantes Volteiiios Akut(iio )s 
Sainatei Reitiiai (*‘k., fils de Vottos et petit-fils de A.’’). 

Cas douteux : dédicace M IX. Si, pour le début du texte, on 
adopte, au lieu de |mego donasto| une restitution courte telle que 
[udan dolo ...|, il y a place dans la lacune pour un nom individuel 
bref tel que Vanls, Osts, etc.; dans cette hypothése, double 
patronyme Egest(io)s Volliio|nm|nios (**..., fils de E. et petit-fils 
de V.’’) ; sinon, lire Egests Volliio|nm\nios (‘‘E., fils de V.’’). 

Cas douteux : dédicace d’Este Y A. Si l’avant-dernier mot 
(mutilé) était, non un accusatif (désignation de l’objet votif) 
apposé a mego, non un datif (épithéte jusqu’ici inconnue de Reitia 
ou dativus commodi d’un nom individuel), mais le nominatif 
d’un dérivé en -yo- ou en -ko-, il y aurait une lecture possible mego 
Vhr|emaist|jos donasto Eina\..... | Voleiitos (‘‘F., fils de E. et petit- 
fils de Vottos” ; sur la disjonction, voir § 10). 

Cas douteux : épitaphe d’Este T X XI. Si le premier mot conservé 


22 Voir aussi § 9 et note 21. — V. Pisani et, surtout, O. Haas ont cherché a identifier 
des appellatifs dans ces désignations complexes. Voir, respectivement, pour Pisani, 
Latomus XII [1953], p. 391, p. 395; pour Haas, ‘‘Venetica, III’’, dans Latomus, XIII, 
[1954], p. 9-24. 

23 VEIVS est connu, notamment, a Aquilée (C.I.L. V 1356) et les noms de cette 
souche (Schulze, ZGLE. 251) sont largement représentés en Vénétie. 
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doit bien se lire Volliomnioi et si ce dérivé en -yo- fonctionne bien 
ici comme patronyme (non comme nom individuel), le mot suivant, 
abrégé, Sel(...) est 4 considérer comme second patronyme (‘ 
fils de V. et petit-fils de S.”’). 

Epitaphe de Padoue 142 : Pletei Veignoi Karanmniioi ekupe@aris 
ego (‘pour P., fils de Veios et petit-fils de Karamnos’’). 

Dédicace de Lagole J 16. Nous penchons désormais pour une 
lecture Trikikes (non Trikkos) du troisiéme mot, qui serait plutot 
un second patronyme qu’un cognomen ou un ethnique. Dédicant : 
Huttos |Anu?|\sikos Trikikos (‘‘H., fils de A. et petit-fils de 
Tri(k)kos’’). 

Cas douteux : dédicace J 26 de Lagole. La coupe des mots et 
l'interprétation demeurent incertaines. Le plus probable nous 
semble présentement : que le texte commence par une formule 
votive abrégée e s correspondant a la formule abrégée e b d’Este 
(M 1; V Xb); que ie dédicant s’appelle Kaiva (cf. le cognomen 
CAEVA de C. 1. L. V 7551) ; qu’il est désigné comme affranchi 
par un mot liberfos (emprunté au latin) ; qu'il a assumé le patro- 
nyme Arsletiiakos dérivé du nom *Arsleliios de son patron. De 
toute facon, il n’y aurait désignation par trois noms que si, le mot 
terminé par -los étant un nom individuel,?4 on analysait la suite 
en Ar(iio)s Letiiakos (ce qui nous parait peu vraisemblable). 

Il y a donc, outre quatre exemples douteux, cing exemples sirs 
dune désignation 4 trois éléments, dont l’interprétation la plus 
plausible est : nora individuel+dérivé du nom du pére +dérivé 
du nom de l’aieul paternel. 


**9 


12. La question se pose autrement lorsqu’il s’agit de femmes ; 
on attend plut6t que les deux hommes nommeés soient le pére et 
le mari. En fait, le matériel est réduit. 

Les deux exemples en cause sont fournis par un texte en écriture 
vénéte (T XXIII) que nous lisons Kanlai Vhougont(n)ai 
Vhr(emaistiai), et par un texte en écriture latine mais en langue 
vénéte (T XX XIII) : FOVGONTAI FVGISONIAI PRIGDINAI 
EGO. — Dans T XXIII, la finale -ai est certaine pour le second 
mot ; Vhougonta étant, comme Kanta, un nom individuel féminin 
(§ 8), il faut, ou bien admettre qu’il y a deux défuntes simultané- 
ment incinérées dont les noms sont données en asyndéte, ou bien 
supposer un lapsus de gravure ; le graveur, par exemple, a pu, sous 


*4 1] faudrait alors que ce qui précéde appartint, — on voit mal comment —, a la 
partie formulaire de la dédicace ; eska iva ‘“‘haec déna”’ (E. Vetter) est sans vraisem- 
blance. 
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Vinfluence du datif suivant, écrire Kantai pour Kanta (‘‘K. pour 
F. ...’’) ; ou encore il a, par une simplification graphique, aisément 
admissible, écrit -ntai pour -ninai ; dans ce dernier cas, désignation 
a trois éléments, le dernier écrit en abrégé (Vhr.). — Dans T 
XXXIII, on peut admettre que le second terme est encore un 
patronyme, et non déja un gentilice a la latine. — Sous ces réserves, 
on a dans T XXIII : ‘“K., femme de F., fille de Fr.’ ; dans 
T XXXIII : “F., fille de F., femme de P.’’. Il serait d’aitleurs 
possible (bien qu’un peu moins probable) d’avoir le méme ordre 
des trois termes dans les deux cas en lisant T XXIII : Kantai 
Vhougonl(i)jai Vhr(emaisinai ). 

Peut-étre, a ces deux épitaphes, faut-il ajouter la dédicace d’Este 
V IX, qui admet des interprétations diverses, et entre autres 
Reitii(ai) Katakna Logsii(a) Vhremaisina (‘‘a Reitia, K., fille de 
L., femme de Fr.’’). 

A un stade ultérieur, l’adoption du systéme latin de désignation 
et l’introduction du gentilice ne laissent plus subsister que des 
débris du systéme ancien. Au groupe : nom individuel+gentilice 
(occasionnellement accru d’un cognomen, semble-t-il, dans T 
LXXXVII) s’adjoint : soit une indication patronymique (qui peut 
encore revétir parfois la forme d’un adjectif dérivé :25> TERTIA 
CRVMELONIA TVRSTIACA, T LXI1); soit une indication du 
nom de |l’époux (qui peut encore revétir parfois la forme d’un 
dérivé en -na: PRIMA RVTILIA LEMETORNA, T XXXII), 
soit l'une et l’autre (mais, 4 notre connaissance, uniquement sous 
forme latine : génitif+filia, génitif+uzor, T LXXXIV). — Dans 
le cas de TLXV (FREMA RVTILIA P. F. SOCIACA), il n’y a 
pas lieu de penser que le dérivé en -ako- ait une fonction autre que 
patronymique et il faut trés probablement entendre : ‘‘F., fille 
de P. Rutilius Socius’’, le dérivé en -ako- ayant été formé sur le 
cognomen du pére. 


13. En dehors des lapsus par omission portant sur des fins de 
noms (V XV, etc.), en dehors aussi du procédé orthographique qui, 
au nominatif, consiste 4 omettre (iio) devant s et aprés consonne 
dans les noms en -yo- (§ 14), il existe, en petit nombre, dans les 
inscriptions d’Este en langue vénéte, des abrévialions de noms 
propres lorsqu’une personne est désignée par plusieurs noms. 

Nom individuel®® réduit 4 une initiale (influence latine ?) : un 


*5 Préférence pour -ako-, le gentilice étant en -yo-. 
26 Nous renoncons désormais, pour M VIII, a voir dans e 6b autre chose qu’une 
formule abrégée ; cf. V Xb. 
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exemple incertain dans M VIII; un exemple possible dans T 
XXXIV (texte en langue vénéte et écriture latine). 

Abréviation d’un second (ou troisiéme) élément de désignation : 
probable dans R XVII (Set); trés incertaine dans T XIX ;?? 
sire dans T XXI (Sel.) et dans T XXIII (Vhr). 


Patronymes en -YO- 


14. La consonne yod se conserve sans altération aprés toute 
consonne, a la seule exception de passages sporadiques de -ly- a 
-is- (plus tard, a -ss- ou -s-) ; ainsi a Este, *yuvant-yad>Tiuvantsa 
(R VII) et, peut-étre aussi, *fabait-ya >Vhabailsa (M I ?). Le suffixe 
est done facilement reconnaissable. 

Au nominatif masculin, il semble qu’a Padoue -yos, aprés 
consonne, se réduise phonétiquement a -is (Klu@iiaris, 150; 
Vennonis, 144). Il existe, d’autre part, en vénéte, une graphie 
abrégée, non constanle mais fréquente, qui consiste 4 représenter 
simplement par -s une finale -(iio)s aprés consonne ;*8 l’existence 
de ces abréviations peut se reconnaitre, en certains cas, a la ponc- 
tuation du mot; elle peut s’induire aussi de la fonction du nom, 
si celui-ci occupe, dans une désignation, la seconde (ou la troisiéme) 
place, qui est celle d’un patronyme. 


15. Le suffixe -yo-/-yd- s’ajoute?® au théme du nom individuel 
masculin, lorsque celui-ci se termine par consonne : de Jiuvani- 
(149, Padoue), est formé Jiuvant-iios (M III, R III), Jiuvant-sa 
(R VII); on a, de méme, Ost-iios, Egetor-iios, Kuprikon-iios, etc. 

Le suffixe -yo-/-yd- se substitue a la voyelle thématique pour les 
noms individuels de la deuxiéme déclinaison : Vollio{nmn|]-ios 
(R IX) et Voltiionmn-i(ia) (V XVII), |V jhremaist-iios (R XVIII), 
Karanmn-(iio)s (M IL; cf. 142, Padoue), etc. 

Il demeure, faute de données, quelque incertitude sur la forma- 
tion du patronyme lorsque le nom individuel se terminait par 
-aios, -eios, -oios, OU encore par -ios aprés consonne. Il semble que 
la langue ait alors recouru a d’autres suffixations : Ai-okos (N 17 bis, 
Lagole), Vei-gnos (142, Padoue), | Joi-akos (M VII, Este), Broi- 
okos (J 7, Lagole), Boi-knos (Y V, Este), Vhougontii-aka (V XX, 


27 Seulement dans l’hypothése (la lecture étant extrémement incertaine aprés eii) 
ou on lirait Lemetoi Urkleiioi avec, aprés -eiioi, quelques traits que l’on supposerait 
étre Vinitiale d’un troisitme nom (§ 11) abrégé. 

*8 Interprétation proposée dans Word VIII [1952], p. 58-59. 
2® Voir listes d’exemples dans Word VIII [1952], p. 54 et suiv. 
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Este), etc. Mais il n’est pas exclu qu’une forme comme Boitios 
ait pu étre non seulement nom individuel (R XVII ?), mais patro- 
nyme (M XX). 

Il demeure aussi, faute de données, de |’incertitude sur la forma- 
tion du patronyme lorsque le nom individuel était un théme en 
-d- ou en -é-; si -yo- s’ajoutait au théme, sans gémination, on 
devait aboutir a des patronymes en *-aos et en *-eos, puisque yod 
s’'amuit entre voyelles ; s’il y avait gémination, on devait aboutir 
a des patronymes en *-ayyos et en *-eyyos; de telles finales ont 
d’ailleurs pu, par la suite, étre employées comme suffixes auto- 
nomes, et concurrencer en partie -yo-. Nous connaissons seulement 
laboutissement, non le point de départ, de la dérivation pour 
Kalusiatiios (152, Vicence), Okiiaiios (J 28, Lagole), {A |ligeneios 
et Voltigeneios (R VI, R C, Este), Eneiios (J 8, Lagole), * Toupeios 
(§ 16), *Visetios (§ 16), Urkleiios (? T XIX, Este), |... jleiios (R XII, 
Este), etc. Cependant il parait clair que le suffixe est seulement 
-yyo- dans un nom comme *A(t)la-yyos (supposé par ATAINA: 
§ 24), tandis qu’il est -eyyo- dans Vo(tjleiiios (Y II1; Y A) 
ou ENNICEIOS (Lagole, inédit) et -e(y)o- dans *Moldonkeos 
(§ 16). 





16. De beaucoup de noms individuels en -v- (deuxiéme décli- 
naison), il existe des doublets en -on- (thémes a nasale). Ceci 
s’observe aussi pour des noms individuels issus d’anciens patro- 
nymes soit en -yo- (VANTIO, T XXXVI), soit en -ko- (VANTIC- 
CO, T LXIII) ; c’est dans cette catégorie qu’il faut ranger, notam- 
ment, Visetio (R XVII). Mais il existe, de plus, un petit nombre 
de dérivés en -yon-, fonctionnant comme patronymes ;*° ainsi, a 
Este, Vanis Moldonkeo (M II), et, 4 Padoue, HosOihavos Qoupeio 
(148). 


17. Un certain nombre de patronymes masculins en -yo- sont 
devenus des noms individuels. Ainsi, 4 Este, Egetoriios (R 1), 
*Vhougonliios (supposé par Vhougontiiaka, V XX), Ostiios (R IV), 
Raileviios (R 11), Voltigeneios (R C), ete. 

Mais la plupart ont conservé leur fonction propre. On donnera 
seulement ici des exemples tirés de textes en langue vénéte (et 
sans répéter ceux qui figurent aux §§ 11 et 16). A Este : Egeloriios 
Akutiios (R 1), Volliomnos {A |tigeneios (R V1), Leso Krumelon(iio)s 
(T VII), Ostiios Egestiios (R IV), Vants Egest(iio)s (Y X), LEMO 


so P. Kretschmer, Glotta XXX [1943], p. 200-201, a signalé en celtique, en lépon- 
tique et en ligure des exemples de thémes en -yon- fonctionnant comme patronymes. 
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ENNONIOS (T XXVII), Uko Ennon(iio)s (T V1), Vants Vhou- 
gontios (T XVI), | | Vhremaistiios (R XVIII), Voltiiomnos 
Juvantiios (R Ill; ef. T XXVIII), EG(E)TOR LAMVSIOS 
(T XXXV), [| [Slerotin(iio)s (M X), { ] Tomatoriios (R X1), 
Pl, jtor Vantios (T XVIII), Lemetos Urkleiios (? T XIX), ete. 
De méme fonctionnent comme patronymes, a Padoue : Klu@iiaris 
(150), Vennonis (144), *VesOinis (149), *Kuprikonis (149 a), 
GenOeiiios (144); a Vicence, Katusiatiios (152), Ermonios (152) ; 
a Lagole, Eneiios (J 8), VOLSOMNOS ENNICEIOS (inédit), 
Okiiaiios (J 28), ete. 


18. Il existe un petit nombre de noms individuels féminins en 
-ya-, tels que Kolia (V XI, R XVIII), Vhabailsa (ou Vhabaitnia? 
M I), Vhugiia (V IV, V, VI, XIII, XVI, XX; T XXII), Vhugsiia 
(V XVII, XXI; cf. T LXXXIII, LXXXVII), JOuria (R A), 
IVANTEIA (T XXX), etc. Il est possible que certains soient 
d’anciens patronymes. 

Les femmes mariées cessant, semble-t-il, en régle générale, de 
porter une désignation patronymique, nous avons relativement peu 
de patronymes en -yd- (ou en -kd-: § 21). Exemples sirs, a Este : 
Neirka Iiuvantga (R VIII), Moloto Ennonia (T VIII). Exemples 


. seulement probables : FOVGONTA FVGISONIA (T XXXIII; 


écriture latine, mais langue vénéte ; le second mot a plus de chances 
d’étre patronyme que gentilice), Vheliana Oinia (V XIV ; interpré- 
tation discutée), Vhugsiia Voltiionmni(ia) (_V XVII; lapsus de 
gravure : -nin), Vant(a) Kenia (V XVI, a condition de supposer 
que le graveur a omis le -a final du patronyme). Sur les textes 
T XXXIII, V [IX (et T XXIII, qui récéle peut-étre un autre 


exemple de patronyme en -yd-), voir § 12. 


Patronymes en -KO- 


19. Il est cerlain que le suffixe -kno- (dont la fonction est 
patronymique) est un emprunt au celtique ;*! on en a un exemple 
sir’? a Este dans {M]oldo Boiknos (Y V), ‘‘M., fils de Boios”’ (le 
nom Boios étant connu a Este : M XX ; peut-étre R XVII). 

Il est probable** que les suffixes divers (-ako-, -iko-, -oko-, -nko-, 
-sko-) de fonction patronymique, caractérisés par un élément -ko- 


*1 Voir Holder, I 1051. 

32 J] semble, en revanche, qu’on doive préférer l’analyse Katak-na (§ 24). 

53 On notera cependant que H. Krahe donne comme ‘“‘illyriens’’ -ako-, -iko-, -oko 
(Lexikon, 148-149). 
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sont, en vénéte, d’origine celtique. D’une maniére générale, les 
influences gauloises nous apparaissent comme particuliérement 
profondes dans la région du moyen Piave (Montebelluna, Covolo, 
Canevoi, Roganzuolo) et, surtout, dans celle du haut Piave 
(Lagole) et en Carinthie ; comme assez peu profondes a Este et a 
Padoue. Il y a 4 cela deux raisons ; d’une part, hors de la région 
vénéte méridionale (Este-Padoue-Vicence), nous disposons unique- 
ment d’inscriptions tardives; d’autre part, l’établissement de 
populations celtiques a certainement été plus massif dans les Alpes 
vénétes que dans la plaine. 


20. Fonctionnent comme noms individuels, a Este :34 * Kat-akos 
(supposé par le dérivé Katakna de V 1X), *Mar-skos (devenu le 
cognomen MARSCVS de T XLVIII), *Moldo-nkos (supposé par 
la patronyme Moldonkeo de M II), *Vant-ikos (supposé par le 
cognomen VANTICCO de T LXIII), Vot-ika (T IV bis) ; 4 Padoue : 
*Kupr-ikos (supposé par le patronyme *Kuprikonis de 149a) ; a 
Covolo : MARTR-ICA (U VII); 4 Roganzuolo, peut-étre*> Lav- 
skos (158); a Lagole, Butii-akos (J 14), K(l)utav-ikos (J 5), 
Tio-nkos (J 21), *Enn-ikos (supposé par le patronyme ENNICEIOS ; 
inédit) ; 4 Gurina, Kast-iko|s| (175) et, probablement, un nom 
en ...|kos dans 176. 

Fonctionnent comme patronymes, a Este : Vhugiia Vhougontii- 
aka (V XX), FREMA...SOCI-ACA (T LXV), TERTIA... 
TVRSTI-ACA (T LXI) et, probablement, ...Joi-akos (M VII); a 
Montebelluna : Molo Arbo-nkos (U I), Ostiiaiko Used-ika (U II) ; 
a Canevoi :°* APPIOS... ANDET-ICOS (157) ; a Lagole, peut-étre : 
...| Aé-okos (N 17 bis), stirement : Ollos Allis-ikos (J 6), Kuiiuta 
Amet-ikus (J 13), Hulttos Anus-ikos (J 16), ... letiiakos (J 20), Aviro 
Broii-okos (J 7), Huttos Eson-ikos (N 16 bis), Votos Tiaiso-nkos 
(J 22), | |VIVS IOVON-ICVS (inédit), Kellos Littammn-ikos 
(inédit), Killos Oss-okos (J 4), Suros Resu-nkos (J 23), ...|nka (J 9). 


34S’il fallait, dans V XVIII, lire, non point Ne(.)r.ka, mais Nerika, il faudrait 
sans doute songer 4 un arrangement de Nerka (nom individuel féminin fréquent a 
Este) sous l’action des noms (celtiques) en -ika. 

35 Mais il est plus probable qu’il s’agit ici d’un patronyme préposé au nom individuel 
(§ 10). 

36 Vase funéraire en bronze (perdu ; connu par une copie du xviiré¢ siécle) portant, en 
écriture latine : ENONI ONTEI APPIOI SSELBOISSELBOI ANDETICOBOS 
ECVPETARIS; la meilleure interprétation est celle de F.Sommer (J.F. XLII [1924], 
p. 126) : “monument d’Ennonios pour O., pour A., et pour lui-méme, tous trois fils 
de A.”’. 
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21. Nous avons da, ici, donner l’ensemble du matériel vénéte ; 
d’une part, pour indiquer par assez d’exemples |’existence paralléle 
d’un type masculin en -ko- et d’un type féminin en -kd- (noms 
individuels Volika a Este, MARTRICA a Covolo; patronymes 
Vhougontiiaka, SOCIACA, TVRSTIACA a Este, Usedika a 
Montebelluna, | |nka a Lagole) ; d’autre part, pour marquer que, 
dans sa fonction patronymique au moins, ce type de dérivation 
est surtout attesté dans les régions vénétes septentrionales. 

Faute de connaitre les données de Montebelluna et de Lagole, 
faute aussi d’avoir reconnu, a Este, la lecture correcte de M VII, 
E. Vetter, en 1935, a été amené*? a considérer les trois dérivés 
Vhougonliiaka (V XX), SOCIACA (T LXV), TVRSTIACA 
(T LXI), tous trois féminins, comme des désignations de |’époux. 
N’aurait-on pas les autres exemples vénétes, qu’une telle spéciali- 
sation, en Vénétie d’un suffixe palronymique gaulois, serait déja 
bien surprenante ; l’ensemble des données (avec, pour Este méme, 
la patronyme masculin en -akos de M VII) exclut pareille hypothése. 
La fonction patronymique de -akd 4 Este est évidente dans V XX 
(§ 20); si, dans T LXI et LXV, elle est moins immédiatement 
claire, c’est que ces textes sont marqués déja par l’influence 
romaine, et, en quelque sorte, hybrides. I] faut dans T LXI, 
considérer CRVMELONIA comme déja gentilice (et non plus 
comme patronymique) ; TERTIJA appartient a la gens CRVME- 
LONIA ; le troisiéme terme (souvenir d’un usage vénéte d’époque 
gauloise), TVRSTIACA, signifie ‘“‘Tursti filia”. Pour T LXV, 
l’explication la plus plausible (Voir § 12) est que Frema est la fille 
de P. Rutilius Socius (FREMA RVTILIA P. F. SOCIACA). 


Dérivés féminins en -NA- 


22. Un des plus curieux caractéres du systéme onomastique 
vénéte est l’existence d’un type de dérivés féminins en -nd-, sans 
correspondants masculins en -no. On ne saurait, en effet, faire 
état d’un patronyme comme Boiknos (Y V) qui, bien que *Boikos 
ait da exister (cf. gentilice BOICVS, C. I. L. V 433), doit étre 
analysé en Bot-kno- (§ 19), non en Boik-no- ; encore moins peut-on 
alléguer Vollignos (R XVII) ou Veignos (142), ot il faut isoler 
-gno- (§ 3). L’abs2nce de suffixation en -no- en regard de la suffixa- 
tion en -nd- est d’autant plus remarquable que cette derniére est 
extrémement fréquente. 


87 Glotta XXIII [1935], p. 199. 
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Nous utilisons ci-dessous les données d’Este, auxquelles nous 
adjoignons un exemple de Montebelluna (TVIJNA, U III) et un 
exemple d’Idria (Laivna, 164). Nous laissons de cété STLA- 
PVRNA, qui, méme s’il était féminin dans T LXX XI, comporte 
un suffixe -urn- d’origine étrusque.** Nous laissons aussi de cdété 
deux noms individuels en -ana (Vheliana |?| dans V XIV ; Vhrulana, 
T XIV) qui n’appartiennent sans doute pas a la catégorie envisagée 
ici et posent des problémes particuliers ;** nous négligerons aussi 
Rumanna (T VII, XV), second élément de désignation, qui peul 
étre, mais qui n’est pas stirement, un dérivé en -nd- de *Rumanos. 


23. Une fois sur trois, les dérivés en -nd se trouvent employés 
comme noms individuels : Akuina (T XV), ATAINA (T LIII), 
Katakna (V 1X), Vho(u)go(njia (T XIIL; V VIII), Vhremaisina 
(TIV; VIII, V), IVANTINA (T LVIII), Moljdnja (? R XVII), 
Verkondarna (V Xa). 

Deux fois sur trois, les dérivés en -nd fournissent un second?® 
élément de désignation : Ka(njla Egesin{a| (R IX), Kanta 
Vh{ojugont(nja (2? T XXII1; voir § 12), Vhrema Vh\remaisina} 
(M VI), Katakna ...Vhremaisina (? V 1X ; voir § 12), IVANTEIA 
FREMAISTINA (T XXXb), FREMA IVANTINA (T XXXIV), 
Nerka Lemetorna (V XVIII), Vhougon§a Lemeforna (V XIX), 
P[|RI|MA... LEMETO|R\NA (T XXXII), CANTA LOXINA 
(I LV), Kanta M(aj)kna (V XII), Vho(u)gonta Moldna (V Xb), 
Vhugia Muskialna (T XXIN), F{|OVGONT)\A OSTINA (T XXXIa) 
FOVGONTA ... PRIGDINA (7 XXXIII), Nerka Siakna (V 11), 
IVANTA tSOCCINA (T LXXXVI), Vhugiia Souvna (V V1), 
FREMA TVINA (Montebelluna, U III), Vhugsiia Votna (V XX1), 
Vhugia Urkleina (V XIII). 

Dans le cas de Turkna Vasseno (T X1) et de Laivna Vrola (Idria, 
164), on peut se demander's’il s’agit d’un nom individuel en -nd 
exceptionnellement suivi d’une sorte de cognomen, ou si il y a 
interversion, exceptionnelle (voir § 10), des deux éléments de 
*“Vasseno Turkna, *“Vrola Laivna: la seconde hypothése nous 
semble la plus plausible. 

Tant comme nom individuel que comme second élément de 


38 Schulze, ZGLE. 138. 

3° Sans doute s’agit-il du méme suffixe que dans les noms individuels masculins 
Goltanos (162, Valle di Cadore), et *“Rumanos (s'il faut supposer l’existence de ce 
dernier a partir de Ruman-na ‘“‘femme de R.” ?). Sur les noms en -anos et -ana, 
ef. Holder, I 134, 157 et H. Krahe, Lezicon, 145. 

*° Second ou troisiéme (voir § 12). 
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désignation, la formation en -nd nous est a peu prés uniquement 
connue a Este (exceptions : U III, Montebelluna ; 164, Idria). 


Ceci tient probablement au hasard qui, jusqu’ici, ne nous a guére 
conservé de noms de femmes qu’a Este. 


24. A l’époque de la romanisation, la finale -na s’est trouvée 
latinisée par,substitution de -[NA, comme le montre la confron- 
tation de Vhremaisina (M V1 ?; T IV; VIII, V, LX) et de FRE- 
MAISTINA (T XXXb); on doit donc supposer que la forme 
proprement vénéte était *Jiuvant-na pour IVANTINA (T XXXIV, 
LVIII), *Logs-na pour LOXINA (T LY), *Ost-na pour OSTINA 
(T XXXla), *Prigd-na pour PRIGDINA (T XXXIII), *Sokk-na 
pour SOCCINA (T LXXXVI). Dans tous ces exemples, -na, dans 
la forme vénéte, se trouve précédé d’un groupe de consonnes ou 
bien de consonnes géminées ; il n’est pas str que la substitution 
de -INA 4a -na ait eu lieu quand -na était précédé d’une seule 
consonne ; en regard de Lemelor-na (V XVIII, XIX), LEMETO- 
(R|NA et LEMETO(RI\NA sont, tous deux, épigraphiquement 
possibles dans T XXXII. 

Sauf ATAINA, TVINA, Urkleina (voir plus bas), les dérivés 
étudiés ici présentent toujours, sous leur forme vénéte, une ou 
plusieurs consonnes avant -na. Les uns sont, effectivement, formés 
sur des themes consonantiques masculins; c’est sir ou trés probable 
pour Vhougonl-na en regard de Vhougont-, pour *Jiuvant-na en 
regard de Jiuvanl-, pour Lemetor-na en regard de Lemetor-, pour 
*Osl-na en regard de Ost- ;4! c’est possible pour Akul-na et Egest- 
na.*? — Mais le plus grand nombre est formé : soit a partir de 
masculins thématiques : Vhremaist-na/Vhremaistos ;4% soit a 
partir de masculins en -on-: Ma(kj)k-na/Ma(k)ko, Mold-na/ 
Moldo ;** soit 4 partir de doublets masculins en -o- et en -on-: 
Vo(t)i-na/Vo(t)los/Vo(tjlo.4® A cette catégorie*® appartiennent 
plus ou moins probablement * Katlak-na, Laiv-na, *Logs-na, 


41 Datifs Vhougoni{ei] dans R XII, JuvanOei dans 149 (Padoue) ; nominatifs Osis 
dans 152 (Vicence) et, peut-étre, Lemetor (?) dans M XX. 

42 Ces dérivés, ainsi que Akut(iio)s (¥Y I11 ; R 1), Egest(iio)s (Y X ; RIV), peuvent 
étre formés soit sur * Akui-, *Egesi-, soit sur * Akuto-, * Egesto-. 

** Vhremaisios est attesté dans Y A et dans R XIV. 

** Génitif Makknos dans R A ; nominatif Moldo dans R V. 

‘> Nominatifs Voittos dans 180 (Wiirmlach), Vo8o0 dans 150 (Padoue). 

‘6 Outre, peut-étre, Akui-na et Egesi-na: voir note 42. 

47 A partir de *Ka(tjiakos (peut-étre restituable dans R XIV ? ; sur Kait-, Holder I 
843-847), *Laivos (cf. H. Krahe, Lezikon, 60-61), *Loxos (cf. patronyme dans V IX : 
§ 12), *Muskialos, *Prigdos, *Sokkos (ef. T LXV, LXXXIII), *Souvos, *Turkos, 
*Verkondaros (cf. gaul. Vercondaridubnus), ou a partir des noms en -on- correspondants. 


2—1 
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Muskial-na, *Prigd-na, *Sokk-na, Souv-na, Turk-na, Verkondar- 
na. — Les trois cas ou -na est précédé non point d’une consonne 
mais d’une diphtongue se raménent a la catégorie précédente 
ATAINA est a *Alayyos ou * Alayyo, TVINA est a *Tuyyos ou 
*Tuyyo, Urkleina est a *Urkleyyos ou *Urkleyyo*® comme Voina 
est a Volos ou a Volo. — Au total, dans une proportion voisine 
des trois-quarts, les dérivés en -nd- que nous connaissons' sont 
batis par substitution de -nd- a -o- ou a -on- dans le nom individuel 
masculin. 


25. Depuis Pauli,** il est traditionnel de considérer les dérivés en 
-na comme des patronymes : Ka(n)ia Egestn|a| (RB LX) signifierait 
“K., fille de E.’’, comme Osliios Egestiios (R IV) signifie ‘‘O., 
fils de E.”, Vants Egest(tio)s (Y X) ‘‘V., fils de E.’’, etc. Nous 
avons nous-méme, dans la plupart de nos travaux antérieurs®°, 
suivi cette tradition. Est-elle fondée ? 


a) Nous avons de nombreux exemples de tels ‘‘patronymes” 
féminins en -na; nous n’avons aucun exemple de patronyme 
masculin en *-nos®!. Ceci ne saurait étre fortuit et requiert une 
explication. Il est peu vraisemblable que la relation de fille 4 pére 
se marque par d’autres procédés que celle de fils 4 pére. En 
revanche, il est a attendre qu’il existe pour les femmes un ordre 
de désignation sans correspondances masculines : celui qui marque 
le lien de l’épouse au mari. L’affectation exclusive au féminin de 
la dérivation en -n- constitue, par elle-méme une présomption 
trés forte en faveur d’une interprétation Ka(njla Egestn{a| 


y99 


“kK. femme de E. 


b) Aucune objection contre cette interprétation ne peut étre 
tirée des données connues. Dans T XXXII (P[R|IMAI 
RV|TILI\AI LEMETO|R\NAI) et dans T XX XIII (FOV GON- 
TAI FVGISONIAI PRIGDINAI EGO), que le second mot soit 
encore un patronyme (c’est possible pour T XXXIII) ou qu'il 
soit déja un gentilice véritable, rien n’empéche de considérer le 
troisiéme comme une désignation de l’époux (‘‘femme de Lemetor’”’ ; 
“femme de *Prigdos’’). Dans T LXXXVI (IVANTA SOCCINA 
PVSIONI MA), ou, a priori, on peut comprendre, soit md(tri) 


* Cf. TVIA (C.1.L. V 443), TVIO (C.I-L. II] 3602) et, peut-étre, Urkleiios ou 
Urkleiia dans T XIX. 


4° Die Veneter |1891], p. 266 et suiv. 

5° A lexception de T, U, V, Y (voir note 1). 

5' Voir § 22. La rubrique “‘Namensuffix -na (-nos)’’ de Vindex de Pauli (p. 454) 
est un trompe-l’ceil ; le seul exemple de -nos allégué par Pauli est celui de Y I : voir § 3. 
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soit ma(riléd), rien n’interdit de s’arréter a la premiére interpréta- 
tion, les noms en -on- pouvant étre soit féminins soit masculins®? 
(“I., femme de S., pour P., sa mére’’). Dans T XXIII, s'il faut 
entendre Kantai Vhougonl(n)ai Vhr**, la défunte est définie par 
la mention de son époux avant de |’étre (par surcroit, mais en 
abrégé) par celui de’ son pére (‘‘K., femme de F., fille de Fr.’’). 
Enfin, pour’V IX (Reiliit Kalakna Logsiit Vhremaistna), il y a 
plusieurs interprétations possibles, la plus plausible étant Reitii(at ) 
Kalakna Logsii(a) Vhremaisina (dédicace 4 Reitia de K., fille de 
L. et épouse de Fr.), auquel cas la mention du pére se trouverait 
précéder celle de l’époux. 

c) Iln’y a pas 4s’étonner que, dans le systéme social des Vénétes, 
on rencontre, pour la fille non mariée, une désignation patrony- 
mique, mais, pour la femme mariée, la référence au nom de |’époux, 
4 exclusion (presque absolue ; deux exemples douteux, T XXIII, 
V IX) d’une référence au nom du pére. 

d) Si des dérivés patronymiques (tant au masculin qu’au 
féminin) ont pu devenir dans |’usage des noms individuels (R IV : 
Ostitos Egestiios, ‘‘O., fils de E.”, avec un premier nom qui, lui- 
méme, signifie étymologiquement ‘‘fils d’Osts’’), il n’est pas plus 
surprenant que des dérivés féminins en -nd aient pu devenir, aussi 
bien, des noms individuels (V IX : Katakna... Vhremaistna, ‘‘K., 
femme de Fr.”, avec un premier nom qui, lui-méme, signifie 
étymologiquement “femme de Katakos’’). Voir § 7. 

e) Peut-étre méme notre interprétation permet-elle une hypo- 
thése plausible sur l’origine du suffixe. Les seuls cas connus (et ils 
sont trés peu nombreux) ot un nom individuel régit un autre nom 
de personne au génitif®4 concernent un nom individuel féminin 

en l’espéce, au nominatif) suivi d’un nom individuel au génitif : 
I§uria Makknos (R A), Ukona Galknos (T XXIV). Cette parti- 
cularité, beaucoup moins frappante (car on n’a que deux exemples) 
que l’affectation exclusive du suffixe en -n- au féminin, a, dés 1924, 
conduit F. Sommer®® a supposer que le génitif n’est pas celui du 
nom du pére, mais celui du nom de |’époux. — Nous avons, d’autre 
part signalé que beaucoup de noms en -o- ont un doublet en -on- 


52 Voir § 8. 
53 Voir § 12. 
54 Nous ne reconnaissons comme génitifs ni veskes (voir note 16), ni vesos (voir note 5), 
ni les noms propres a finale -es (voir note 5), — et encore moins (malgré Pisani) Mol- 
donkeo, Viseiio, @oupeio (voir § 16). 
8 7.F, XLII, p. 109-112. 
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et que cet ensemble de noms en -o- et en -on- est celui d’ou dérivent 
les trois quarts des désignations en -nd-. Or nos (rares) données sur 
la déclinaison des thémes 4 nasale laissent apercevoir une alter- 
nance vocalique prédésinentielle : nominatif *Makk-6,°* datif 
*Makk-on-ei,*’ mais génitif Makk-n-os. — Si, dans le systéme 
onomastique, la seule fonction du génitif était de marquer le lien 
de femme a mari, il se pourrait qu’on fit passé du type /Ouria 
Makknos (R A) au type Kanta M/(aj)kna (V XII) par une sorte 
d’adjectivation du génitif athématique. Il se serait dégagé de la, 
a partir des themes a nasale fournissant des noms individuels 
masculins, un suffixe -nd-, qui, dans des séries comme Vo(t)los 
/Vo(t)to/Vo(t)ina, se serait étendu au cas des noms individuels 
masculins en -o- (Vhremaislos/Vhremaistna) ; puis, de la, a celui 
des autres thémes (Vhougent-na, Lemetor-na, etc.). 

I] nous parait donc exister un solide faisceau de présomptions 
en faveur de linterprétation ici proposée. Les dérivés en -nd, 
féminins et dépourvus de correspondants masculins, se référent a 
l’époux et non au peére ; ce type de suffixation, inconnu des langues 
parentes ou voisines dans cette fonction, pourrait résulter d’un 
développement proprement vénéte, lié a la flexion des themes a 
nasale (qui fournissaient bon nombre de noms individuels masculins) 
et lié a l'emploi plus ancien du génitif dans la référence au nom de 
l’époux. 


Paris, octobre 1953. 


56 La plupart des noms en -on- (nous avons cité au § 8 ceux dont le genre est connu 
figurent dans nos textes sous la forme du nominatif, qui est en -6; la finale -ons dans 
T VI, VII, et dans 168 (Gurina) est pour -on(iio)s: voir § 14; -on n’existe ni dans 
Y I (voir note 5), ni dans 144 (Padoue) que nous discuterons ailleurs. 

57 Datifs Moltone{i] dans R V, Puponei dans 141 (Padoue), Turiionei dans J 28 
(Lagole). 
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PHONIC INTERFERENCE IN DOMINICAN CREOLE * 


DouGLas TAYLOR 


Seven years ago I published a short description of what I called 
the ‘Phonemes of Caribbean Creole’ ; but at that time I was more 
concerned, as Voorhoeve recently pointed out, with finding a 
sensible orthography for the language so called than in exhibiting 
its phonemic system. Had I then fully understood how diverse 
and dependent such a small linguistic community can be—and 
yet survive, I should have had to recognize the coexistence of 
several systems, not only within the larger area of mutual intelligi- 
bility extending from Guadeloupe to Trinidad, but also for local 
differences within the same island, and for varieties of the same 
dialect, as spoken by groups that are separated only by age or 
by socio-cultural experience. Moreover, the proportion of 
Dominicans who are able or anxious to make some use of English 
as a secondary language has increased considerably in the past 
few years; and a given linguistic form of English ancestry, 
occurring in a Creole context, may be well established in one 
Creole’s speech-habits, but employed by another only to display 
his or her knowledge of the language of prestige—especially when 
such knowledge is slight and newly acquired. 

These considerations apply as much to the presence or absence 
of certain phonemic oppositions, and to their distribution in the 
spoken chain, as to other levels of the structure ; but before citing 
examples of such divergence, it will be well to show what I now 
find to be the ‘basic’ pattern of present-day Dominican Creole. 





CONSONANTS 


m n n n 

Pp t é k 

b d & g R | 
f s 5 
V 7 Z r 


*I am indebted to Uriel Weinreich’s book, Languages in Contact (Publications of 
the Linguistic Circle of New York, no. 1, 1953), for suggesting the subject of this 
article. 
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VOWELS AND SEMI-VOWELS 


<< 


WwW 


The letter r has been chosen to symbolize the voiced velar 
spirant only in order to conform to my earlier usage, itself based 
largely on etymology. One the other hand my orthographic 
‘ar’, ‘er’, ‘or’ of preconsonantal and syllable-final positions are 
replaced by the phonemes 4d, é, 6. Also, while formerly I found 
this phoneme (r) to be distinctive in its velar articulation and 
spirant quality only (both voicing and labialization being regarded 
as redundant), I now believe it to pattern as the voiced partner 
of h, although the latter phoneme is more often realized as an 
aspirate than as a spirant.'| Therefore, although one might speak 
of neutralization in the position after voiceless stop, it seems 
preferable to write, for example, thu ‘hole’ and khwi ‘raw’ (instead 
of tru and kri) for those varieties of the language in which these 
words have not become homophonous with tu ‘also’ and kwi 
‘calabash dish (coui)’. 

Syllable-structure is as follows : V u ‘you’, CV ku ‘neck’, VC 
ak ‘acre(s)’, CVC sak ‘bag’ or kay ‘house’, CCV ble ‘blue or green’, 
CCVC graz ‘grater’ or ywit ‘eight’, CVCC boks ‘boxed (fought with 
fists)’, CCCVC skrip ‘note (short written communication)’. All 
sequences of VV are disyllabic, as in au ‘August’, hai ‘hated’. 

With the exception of mn, », h, r, and rR, the first two of which 
occur only in syllable-final while the last three are never found in 
this or in preconsonantal position, all consonants and semivowels 
occur both as syllable-initial and as syllable-final ; ¢ and g being 
found in the latter position only in words of English ancestry. 
Apart from sp, st, sk, which, though infrequent, are found in a few 
well established Creole forms, only h, r, rR, 1, w, or y can occur as 


1 This interpretation is supported, rather than otherwise, by such occasional repla- 
cement of expected h by r, as in roéet ‘hiccup’, from Fr. hoquet, and (in some varieties 
of this creole) deré ‘outside’ instead of dehé, from Fr. dehors. But unlike Haitian 
Creole, in which it would appear that A and r have fallen together as r (of the ‘standard’ 
dialect), it is the r of Dominican Creole that seems fated sooner or later to be merged 
in w (leaving h intact). 
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the second constituent of an initial consonant-cluster. No such 
cluster has initial w; and only w can follow m, n, é, g, §, 2, r, or y 
in one. Only w or y can follow h, r, or 1; while h.can follow only 
p,t, k, and possibly f. Initial clusters containing three consonants 
are rare; those of the models usually being reduced, as in the 
case of kwiz, derived from English ‘squeeze’. Final consonant 
clusters are restricted to consonant plus final voiceless hissing or 
hushing sibilant. All others present in the model are reduced, 
changed, or transposed, in Creole; so, kalaplam ‘poultice (Fr. 
cataplasme)’, ves ‘undervest’, pans ‘trousers’, korek ‘correct’, ris 
‘risk’, bins (never “binz) ‘haricot bean(s)’, deks ‘desk’, flim ‘film’. 
Not all combinations of syllable-final with syllable-initial 


‘consonants occur within the word ; thus, zeslav ~ zekslav ‘slave(s) 


(Fr. esclave)’, kulros ‘blow with a stone (Fr. coup de roche)’, 
gulhop ‘Good Hope (place-name)’; while kat ‘four’ and_ pat 
‘paw(s)’ are compounded as kalpat ‘on all fours’. 

Nor are the (distinctively) voiced consonants found as syllable- 
final after a nasalized vowel; such occurrences in the French 
model being reduced, in Creole, to vowel plus nasal consonant 
homorganic with the displaced stop or spirant. So, from French 
chambre, bande, orange, langue come Creole sam ‘bedroom’, 
ban ‘troop, band, bandage’, zorap ‘orange’, lay ‘tongue’. Voiceless 
consonants, on the other hand, do occur in these positions ; so, 
from French lampe, lente, planche, encre come Creole lap ‘lamp’, 
lat ‘eggs of lice (in hair)’, plas ‘board’, lak ‘ink’. 

Since this paper does not pretend to include a formal phonemic 
statement, only those oppositions which might be considered 
‘suspect’ will be shown. The opposition of the four nasal 
consonants to one another and to vowel nasalization in a like 
context may be illustrated by the sets : sam ‘seem(s)’, san 
‘ashes’, say ‘girth-strap’, s@ ‘blood’, and liy ‘eighth of an inch’ 
but lin ‘(fishing) line’, or zepey ‘pin(s)’, but pep ‘comb’ and pé 
‘bread’ ; that of r/r/l by : ram ‘oar’, Ram ‘rammed (as earth around 
a post), or instrument for ramming’, lam ‘wave’ ; that of r/h by : 
rase ‘torn out, away or off’ and rele ‘ridged or grooved’, but hase 
‘chopped’ and hele ‘called out, yelled, or hailed’ ; that of r/w by : 
rara ‘rattle (n.)’, but wawa ‘wild yam (Rajana cordata)’ ; that of 
i/é/k/s/$ by : lu ‘also’, éu ‘arse’, ku ‘neck’, su ‘drunk (inebriated)’, 
su ‘tania (Xanthosoma spp.)’ ; and that of d/g/g/z by : de ‘thimble’, 
ge ‘gay’, ge ‘look!’ ze ‘egg(s)’, while ‘ze’ is a typical drunken 
pronunciation of zye ‘eye(s)’. 

Some of the oppositions listed above have a very slight functional 
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yield. So, R has been heard in only one word of French ancestry 
as pronounced in some localities (Ribole ‘to indulge in food and 
drink’) ; while r is never found in words borrowed from English 
or Island Carib. Nevertheless, these two phonemes show no signs 
of merging ; and such substitutions as I have sometimes made of 
one for the other have always been noticed, and have either been 
corrected or have met with incomprehension. On the other hand, 
r seems to be losing ground to w; so, for example, many speaékers 
(probably the majority) who have r in a word like gra ‘fat’ 
have no r after a labial consonant, so that bwa ‘arm (Fr. bras)’ 
is for them homonymous with bwa ‘wood, tree (Fr. bois)’. 
Likewise, since p is restricted to syllable-final position, and since 
CV is commoner than V as a syllable, most speakers who have py 
in a word like per ‘comb’ have y flanked by nasalized vowels in 
péyé ‘combed’. In some varieties of Creole, r has probably been 
lost altogether by merging with w; and in some (not necessarily 
the same), vowel-nasalization, with or without a following y 
according to context, has taken the place of yp in all positions. 
This latter dephonemicization led me to ignore py in my earlier 
paper and to set up nasalized i, without any qualification, as a 
phoneme ; but while it is clear that, with the loss of the palatal 
nasal, lin ‘(fishing) line’ becomes li(y), where it is retained, glinse 
‘slipped’ and gripe ‘grimaced’ remain in face of less conservative 
glise and griyé. 

Opposition of the vowel phonemes may be shown as follows : 
i/e/é/é/a/a: pi ‘well (shaft sunk in the ground)’, pe ‘hushed’, pé 
‘bread’, pé ‘priest’ or ‘be afraid’, pa ‘step’, pd ‘peacock’ ; u/o/6/6/a/a: 
bu ‘gun-wad’, bo ‘kiss (n. & v.)’, b6 ‘good’, bé ‘side or beside’, ba ‘sto- 
ckings’, bd ‘bench’; a/d: lak ‘bait’, but lak ‘ink’; a/é: mas ‘masque- 
rade’ and sam ‘bedroom’, but mds ‘March’ and sdm ‘charm’ ; @/é : mds 
‘handle or sleeve’, but mds ‘get out!’. The high central unrounded 
vowel, ¢, does not belong to all varieties of Dominican Creole ; and 
in none of them is it found in a large number of words. While 
no examples showing minimal opposition can be given, such words 
as réstvwé ‘received’, stme ‘sown or scattered’, fézé ‘tree-fern’ may 
be compared to risi ‘receipt’ or erisi ‘succeeded’, rust ‘browned 
or singed’, fime ‘smoked’, gume ‘fought’, from the speech of the 
same informants as use ¢ in the former words. In those varieties 
of Creole that lack it, this phoneme is replaced by wi, u, or i, so 
that one hears fwizé, fuzé, and fizé, as well as f#zé (from older 
French feugére). Opposition between the semivowels and their 
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homorganic high vowels may be illustrated by éwi ‘belt, or leather’, 
versus ¢u-i ‘his arse’, and kay ‘house(s)’ versus kat ‘sprats’. 

As is stated above, speakers who lack the palatal nasal consonant 
have a nasalized high front vowel, 7; while some varieties of this 
language, as I mentioned in my earlier paper, have what appears 
to be a nasalized a, employed as in dbilye ‘forgotten’, where 
others have obilye. On the other hand, some speakers distinguish 
ba ‘banns (of marriage)’ from bd ‘bench’ ;—or at least think that 
they do so, since this opposition has been heard so far only in 
elicited material. However, their claim is supported by some 
others who say that they do not make this distinction themselves. 

It is worth noticing that the a/d opposition is neutralized— 
apparently for all varieties of Dominican Creole—in free syllables ; 
while that of e/é and 0/6 probably is neutralized in checked syllables 
in some varieties.2, For those varieties that maintain it, its 
functional yield in these positions is comparatively slight ; so, 
for example, it serves to distinguish sek ‘brittle’ and nef ‘nine’ or 
‘new’ from sék ‘hoop (of a barrel)’ or ‘inshore fishing zone’ and 
néf ‘sinew, tendon’, sol ‘stupid’ from sé, ‘sort(s)’, and some others. 
With high vowels, this opposition (V/V) has not been found in 
any variety of Creole ; pu ‘louse, lice (Fr. pou)’ and pu ‘for (Fr. 
pour)’ being perfectly homophonous, while sukup ‘saucer (Fr. 
soucoupe)’ and kub ‘elbow-timber of a boat (Fr. courbe)’ have the 
same vowels. 

The unmarked vowels have the following variants : i, ¢, u, e and 
o are closer and longer in free syllables, laxer (more open) and 
shorter in checked syllables ; while a is backer and longer in the 
former, fronter and shorter in the latter, and has, in some varieties 
of this Creole, a schwa-like allophone that is heard before syllable- 
final nasal consonant. Of the nasalized vowels, é and 6 are lower 
in most positions than their oral counterparts (yet always higher 
than the corresponding phonemes of modern French). After 
m or n in a free syllable they maintain their height better, while 
é before y has at least the same height as the close variant of e. 
In most varieties of this dialect with which I am familiar, nasalized 
dG has the same position as its oral partner (low central), but in 
some it is raised (yet neither backed nor rounded) and assumes 
a schwa-like sound. The opposition of oral to nasalized vowel 
is neutralized before a_ syllable-final nasal consonant; some 


* One informant tells me that she makes this distinction in checked syllables only 
when asked to repeat something, or when otherwise using deliberate speech. 
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varieties consistently employing an oral and others a nasalized 
vowel-sound in these positions. The tense vowels, é¢, 6, d, in all 
positions where they occur, are longer and lower (in the case of 
é and 6) or backer (in that of a) than the shorter variants of e, 0, a. 
They are no longer, however, than the variants of the latter, 
unmarked vowel phonemes that occur in free syllables ; while the 
lax variants of unmarked e and 0, occurring in checked syllables, 
may have almost the same quality as tense é and 6. 

It should be clear from the foregoing that phonic interference 
between different dialects and varieties of Creole is rife among 
those who, for one reason or another, leave their own homes and 
villages for more or less lengthy periods. But there is more ; 
a deliberate attempt at Anglicization on the part of the schools 
has resulted, for the most part, not in achieving greater proficiency 
in English, but rather in further diminishing the adequacy of 
Creole by teaching young children to use a number of English 
lexemes before they are old enough to have become habituated 
to the equivalents in their primary language. Ten years ago (and 
not a hundred, as one might suppose), the Educational Adviser 
to the Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the West 
Indies published thirteen memoranda on ‘Education in Dominica’, 
in which we find (section 12 of that entitled ‘The Re-organization 
of Schools’) 


In one respect, however, the position of Dominica is exceptional in that in many 
districts patois is the language of most of the population, even where English is known. 
This patois is of no cultural value and there is no question of preserving a racial lan- 
guage (sic!) as in Wales or Quebec. The aim should be not to make the children 
bilingual, but ultimately to make English the mother tongue. For this purpose it 
is principally necessary that the children should hear and speak English during the 
years in which their speech habits are formed. The establishment of playcentres is 
therefore justifiable to a greater extent in patois-speaking communities than elsewhere. 
Infant schools are not so well justified on the same ground, for a teacher dealing with 
a large class of infants must often speak patois to make herself understood, while a 
girl dealing with individuals or small groups in a playcentre can more easily use English 
and require it to be spoken. School measures, like those of adult education, are 
useful and necessary for the purpose, but they alone will not accomplish it ; for by the 
time the child comes to school, the speech habits are in great part formed. 


Six thousand pounds were granted for the purpose of de-creolizing 
“groups of children aged 2 to 6” ; but it was further specified that : 
‘Responsibility for children below the general school age’’—‘‘this 
age is about 6 to 7 years,” we are told elsewhere—‘should rest 
upon the parents.” 

A product of this method, who certainly is quite unable to carry 
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on a simple conversation in English, recently told me that he has 
de fwé: yon ki ni twezd, epi lol ki ni Qilisiks yiaz ‘two brothers : 
one who has thirteen years, and another who has thirty-six years.’ 
I have attempted to phonemicize his rendering of ‘thirty-six’, 
which differed from my own mainly in stress and intonation ; but 
it should be noted that many Creole speakers with a much greater 
control of English than is possessed by this informant find it 
hard to pronounce—and are unable to employ in connected 
discourse—either of the two dental spirants of English. Moreover, 
there are no grounds (apart from this instance of its use) for setting 
up a tense counterpart of the infrequent phoneme, ¢. The latter, 
in its ordinary form, also occurs in this informant’s Creole, which, 
however, lacks the r. It may be contended that this is a case of 
switching codes ; but if so, there were no ‘vocal quotation-marks’, 
and the young man himself denies it, saying that he is quite unused 
to the Creole names for higher numbers. Similar instances are 
by no means rare in the speech of the modern generation of Creole 
speakers in this island ; and it may well be that such mixing of 
languages is partly responsible for the progressive dephonemiciza- 
tion of r and py, and for the younger speakers’ neutralization of 
the lax-tense oppositions, e/é and 0/6, in checked syllables. 

Any attempt at describing features of modulation in the several 
varieties of Creole and English spoken in Dominica today would 
require a special study ; yet such features undoubtedly constitute 
the most striking and enduring part of a Dominican Creole ‘accent’ 
in the English even of those, school teachers and others, whose 
primary language it is. Suffice it to say here that stress is not 
distinctive in Creole ; and that it remains non-distinctive in the 
English of those brought up in the island, such a name as Antony 
being pronounced with equal stress and low, mid, and high pitches 
respectively on its three syllables. 

Apart from this, the most noticeable and confusing feature of 
Dominican English is its frequent failure to distinguish between 
‘long’ (diphthongized) and ‘short’ vowels in checked syllables. 
Thus, the vowels of sea and who are clearly distinguished from 
those of seal and hool, these latter being identified with those of 
sit and foot, yet giving the impression of being too short for the 
one and too long for the other. There is a standard joke about an 
Englishman spending the night in a village house, who said he 
wanted ‘two sheet’ on his bed, and was requested to use the 
chamber-pot instead. This is hardly strange in view of the fact 
that Creole has only one i-phoneme and one u-phoneme. It is 
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more surprising that many among the minority of Dominicans 
who have English as their primary language should treat short, 
shol, shirt, shut as homonyms, or, in a more ‘refined’ variety of 
speech, distinguish only the first pair from the last, since, as we 
have seen, the more conservative varielies of Creole distinguish 
sélt ‘sort(s)’ from sot ‘stupid’ just as standard (British) English 
distinguishes shorl from shot. Nor can we attribute to the influence 
of a language that distinguishes pdk ‘pen, fold, sty, etc. (for 
animals)’ from pak ‘Easter’, the Dominican English confusion of 
park with pack. Many English dialects (e.g. Yorkshire) lack the 
low front vowel #& of the standardized language, but this never 
results in such phonemic merging. On the other hand, Dominican 
English lale and let—like Creole let ‘milk’ and let ‘letter(s)’—are 
homonyms containing a positional variant of the same vowel 
phoneme as is present in lay; while layer and law contain vowel 
phonemes whose substance is identical with that of Creole é and 6, 
but whose oppositions to their unmarked partners—unlike those 
of é and 6 in more conservative Creole—are always neutralized in 
checked syllables. 

The consonantal systems of English and Creole differ only in the 
presence or absence of the two dental spirants of English thy 
thigh, and of the voiced velar spirant and palatal nasal of Creole 
rara ‘rattle’ and pen ‘comb’. As we have seen, English influence 
is tending to eliminate these latter; while apart from those 
Dominicans who have received a more expensive education, the 
voiced dental spirant of English is consistently replaced by d, 
and its voiceless partner is replaced by 7 in syllable-initial and by f 
in syllable-final positions ; so that ‘the thief’ and ‘the teeth’ are 
homophonous as di lif. 

We conclude that phonic interference between the various Creole 
and English dialects spoken in Dominica works both ways ; but 
that the phonemic system—especially that of the vowels—of 
Dominican English is not to be explained as resulting entirely 
from Creole influence, since it appears to resemble in several 
respects (in which it differs from standard English) the phonemic 
systems employed by dialects spoken in islands such as Antigua, 
Monserrat, St. Vincent, and Barbados, where only English is 
used. The latter should therefore be investigated. 


Dominica, B. W. I. 























A CELTIC SIDE LIGHT ON TO SAVE FACE 


Rospert A. FowKEs 


Emilio Peruzzi, in his article ‘““A Locutional Contamination,”’ 
Word 10.35-42, has presented in plausible fashion the claim that 
the expression lo lose one’s face found its way into English from 
Chinese. Its opposite, lo save one’s face, does not occur in Chinese, 
we are told, and the suggestion is made that this locution owes 
its origin to a ‘‘contamination” of lo lose one’s face and to save 
appearances. Ample evidence is presented of widespread distri- 
bution, chronologically and geographically, of lo save appearances, 
which Peruzzi regards as ‘‘European to the fullest extent of the 
term” (p. 35). And the author makes the assumption (p. 40) 
that lo lose and to save one’s face have reached other European 
languages from English, with maximum facility of expansion in 
those languages which have been able ‘‘to render English face by 
a word formally similar,” e.g. French face, Italian faccia (p. 41). 
Actually, perdere la faccia, with only a slightly different semantic 
shading, is cited by him for fourteenth-century Italian. 

Now the striking similarity of this last Italian instance (as well 
as other circumstances implied in Peruzzi’s discussion) is indicative 
of a peculiar receptivity on the part of some European languages 
to this locution of (exclusively?) Chinese origin. There was, 
apparently, something more than the graphic or phonetic similarity 
of French face, Italian faccia to English face that facilitated the 
incorporation of the new, supposedly non-European expression 
into the extant idiomatic stock of the languages in question. 

Perhaps some Celtic material should be taken into consideration 
before final judgment is passed on the European or non-European 
nature of the expressions. It is well-known to students of Celtic 
that at certain periods both of Goidelic and Brythonic the word 
for ‘face’ has been simultaneously the word for ‘honor’. Thus, 
in Old Irish, enech = ,face, honor’, and Middle Welsh (q)wyneb 
had the same two meanings. The compound wyneb-werth (literally 
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‘face-worth’) is of more frequent occurrence than (g)wyneb by 
itself in the sense of ‘honor’, but there are sufficiently venerable 
instances of the simple word with that meaning. In the Middle 
Welsh story of Culhweh and Olwen, the youth Culhwch, dissatisfied 
at his failure to obtain a certain boon, threatens Arthur : mynel 
a wnaf i ath wyneb di a dygaf i gennyf ‘Vl go away and take your 
face (honor) with me,” J. Rhys and J. G. Evans, Teat of the Mabi- 
nogion and other Welsh Tales from the Red Book of Hergest, Oxford, 
1887, p. 113. And, in an ancient, though not precisely datable 
Welsh proverb, we find : Os myny gadw dy wyneb, kadw dy eir 
“If you would keep your face, keep your word,” T. Lewis, Glossary 
of Mediaeval Welsh Law, Manchester, 1913, p. 182, quoting from 
Llanstephan Ms. No. 116, p. 75. 

Joseph Loth made a study of these words, especially in their réle 
as legal terms, in an article ‘“‘Un genre particulier de compensation 
pour crimes et offenses chez les Celtes insulaires,” Revue Cellique, 
48 (1931), pp. 332-351. Following various predecessors, he 
pointed out that Middle Welsh wyneb-werth (‘face-worth’) 
designated a fine that had to be paid along with that of gwerth 
(approximately wergild) for violence, murder and other damage 
of a material sort, but which was a separate and distinct payment 
to atone for damage to a person’s ‘face’. Loth gives instances 
in ancient Welsh law to show that the wyneb-werth for a king, 
e.g., was stipulated as amounting to a certain sum, often defined 
with reference to the size of the sum paid for bodily harm. Anyone 
prone to indulge in Celtic chauvinism will find, to his chagrin, 
that the wergild for the king of Aberffraw, in Anglesey, was three 
times the price for outraging his honor or ‘face’, cf. Loth, p. 334. 
(A competing form wyneb-warth is later, and reflects popular 
etymological re-shaping, gwerth ‘worth’ being replaced by gwarth 
‘disgrace’). 

In Breton, the term enep-uuerl (lit. ‘face-worth’) is found as 
early as the year 875 in a charter in the Cartulary of Redon, where, 
however, it has the sense of German Morgengabe (‘prix de la 
virginité’ is Loth’s rendering), and Modern Breton has preserved 
the word in the form enebarz with a further semantic shift to 
‘dowry’. (For an explanation of the change in form, see, in 
addition to Loth, loc. cil., E. Ernault, Sur l’élymologie bretonne, 
Paris, 1905, pp. 92-93.) 

A vivid materialization of the symbolic significance of the face 
as the supposed location of one’s honor is seen in the Llyfr Llandav 
or Liber Landavensis, which is dated as belonging to the latter 
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part of the tenth century. Here the pretium faciei (a literal 
translation of Welsh wynebwerth) is defined as being, in the case 
defined, a sheet of pure gold large enough to cover the face of the 
injured party, a bishop : iudicatum est episcopo pretium faciei 
sue longitudine et latitudine in puro auro (cf. the edition of the 
Liber Landavensis by J. G. Evans and J. Rhys, Oxford, 1893, 
p. 233 and see Ifor Williams, Pedeir Keine y Mabinogi, Cardiff, 
1930, pp. 175-6.) 

Old Irish enech-log ‘face-price’ is the Goidelic term corresponding 
to Welsh wynebwerth, enech being the q-Celtic etymological 
equivalent of Welsh wyneb, OBret. enep, etc. The words may 
possibly be akin to Sanskrit dnikam ‘face’. There are other 
compounds of enech, e.g. enechlann, with similar meanings, 
including legal terms. 

But even more significant, in the light of the present discussion, 
is an occurrence in Canu Llywarch Hen in a poem certainly earlier 
than 1000 A. D., where the very expression lose face seems actually 
to be attested : na choll wyneb gwr ar gnif ‘‘does not lose a hero’s 
face in adversity”, cf. Ifor Williams, Canu Llywarch Hen, Cardiff, 
1935, p. 1. For dating, see the same work, pp. ix-xvi; also 
H. Idris Bell, The Development of Welsh Poetry, Oxford, 1936, 
pp. 29-29; and Thomas Parry, Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymraeg hyd 
1900, Cardiff, 1944, pp. 12-14. For additional discussion of 
‘face’ = ‘honor’, cf. H. Zimmer, KZ 36 (1900), pp. 421-29; 
J. Vendryes, BSLP 22 (1921), pp. 24-27 : also Ifor Williams, 
Canu Llywarch Hen 58 and Pedeir Keine y Mabinogi 175-76 ; 
further T. Lewis, loc. cit. 

It seems quite clear that the sense of face in save face and lose 
face is attested at an early date in Goidelic and Brythonic and that 
the actual expression lose face occurs once in Earky Welsh. 
Moreover, kadw wyneb ‘keep face’, quoted in the proverb above, 
is not conspicuously different from ‘save face’. Hence, to this 
extent, Peruzzi’s statement (p. 40) that it is from English that 
lo lose and to save one’s face have reached other languages, must be 
modified. I am not trying to say that the Celtic expressions 
necessarily penetrated some form of English and thus made 
reception of the Chinese expression easy, although there may have 
been something of the sort in Welsh and Irish bilinguals. I am 
merely demonstrating the existence of the same sort of locution 
in Celtic, dating from a time long before it reached English (from 
whatever source it may have come). And, lest it be objected that 
Celtic is an out-of-the-way area of linguistic terrain where peculiar 
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things happen, it may be mentioned that Vendryes, in the article 
referred to above, showed that Latin vollus, vullus ‘face’ has, as 
its Gothic etymological counterpart, wulpus ‘honor, glory’ (see 
Feist, Vergl. Wb. d. got. Spr., 3rd ed., Leiden, 1939, p. 577), which 
certainly indicates that the semantic association of the two 
concepts extends far beyond Celtic, regardless of what Indo- 
European conclusions we may or may not wish to draw. (Other 
similar parallels come readily to mind, e.g. Germ. Angesicht: 
Ansehen, etc.). We may suspect that the locution has more 
universal currency than first seems apparent and that analogies 
could be found in numerous linguistic areas. Peruzzi’s explanation 
of the specific course of development outlined by him seems 
perfectly valid, and this addendum is by no means intended as an 
attack on his general thesis. It may, rather, contribute further 
evidence of the likelihood of the operation of precisely such 
processes as the one he assumes. 


New York University. 


Columbia University. 
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THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN ENGLISH VOWEL PATTERN 


HERBERT PitcH! 


A. METHODOLOGICAL PRELIMINARIES 


1. Comparability of Phoneme Patterns. The present paper 
attempts to trace in outline the history of the American English 
vowel pattern from the time of its geographical separation from 
British English. Our point of departure will be Professor 
Kdékeritz’s reconstruction of 16th century pronunciation. As a 
connecting link between this and the modern language we shall 
analyze the American English vowel pattern of 1800 as described 
by Noah Webster. The choice of these two rather than of other 
sources is for purely practical reasons. K6keritz’s work, without 
which the present paper could never have been attempted, is 
fundamental to the study of both British and American English 
as the only full description of the sounds of any past stage of the 
language. N. Webster offers richer material on pronunciation 
than any other early American writer in a form consistent enough 
to allow of phonemic interpretation with a high degree of certainty. 
In order to avoid constant repetition the information supplied by 
other orthoepists and gathered from early rhymes and spellings 
by modern investigators will not be presented here in detailed 
synchronic arrangements, but will be referred to as the occasion 
arises. In the field of modern American dialects I have to rely 
largely on my own material? as the printed descriptions are with 


1 It is a pleasure for me to set on record my sincere gratitude to the sponsors and 
administrators of the Fulbright Program at whose invitation I was able to visit the 
U. S. and prepare the present paper. For valuable suggestions and stimulating 
criticism I am under special obligation to Messrs. B. Bloch, H. Kékeritz, and 
A. Martinet. 

* I] am profoundly indebted to all of my informants in different parts of the U. S., 
especially to Mrs. Carol Craddock, New Haven. 
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few exceptions neither phonemic nor historical, and can thus be 
used only for supplementary data and with great caution. 

Since we conceive of vowels not as isolated units, but as the 
realizations of phonemes which exist as linguistic entities solely 
by virtue of being opposed to the other phonemes of the same 
pattern,* we propose to study the development, not of individual 
sounds, but of the pattern as a whole*. We shall thus make use 
of the diachronic phonemic method elaborated mainly by Professor 
Martinet and applied by him to a series of specific problems. 

The English vowel patterns of different centuries and dialects 
form comparable sub-systems within the total linguistic structure 
by virtue of their similar relationship to the latter as the sets of 
syllabic phonemes contrasting with the non-syllabic or consonantal 
phonemes of the same system. 

The definition of phonemes by reference not to some extra- 
linguistic tertium comparationis, but to each other as terms of 
an opposition implies that different sound systems are comparable 
only by virtue of possessing similar oppositions, but that the 
individual phonemes are not comparable in isolation. For the 
purposes of the present paper we shall therefore call two phonemes 
x, and y, figuring in pattern A THE SAME As the phonemes 7, 
and y, figuring in pattern B if : 

a) The distinctive features of x, and y, are the same as those 
of x, and yy, respectively, e.g. both in Shakespeare’s and in 
Webster’s pronunciation /i: / and /u :/ are long high-front and long 
high-back monophthongs respectively. 

b) All or a substantial majority of the morphemes in which 
x, and y, are opposed in pattern A are etymologically the same 
as those in which z, and y, are opposed in pattern B. For instance, 
the words with /i:/ and /u:/ in Shakespeare have also /i:/ and 
/u:/ in Webster, e. g. feed, food. A substantial majority of the 
morphemes must be held to satisfy our definition as otherwise 
our procedure would be intolerably cumbersome. The line will 
in the last resort have to be drawn arbitrarily depending on how 
far we wish to go into detail. 


* Cf. the definition of the phoneme by Troubetzkoy, TCLP 7, 32-36; the terms 
vowel paitern and vowel system are used here to translate Troubetzkoy’s Vokalsysiem, 
and opposition for his phonologischer Gegensatz, cf. op. cit. 30, 87. 

* For the diachronic phonemic method in general, on the definition of such technical 
terms as push-chain, margin of security, etc., cf. A. Martinet, Word 8, 1-32, and, by the 
same author, the forthcoming treatise Economie des changements phonétiques, Berne : 
A. Francke AG. 
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If only condition (a), but not condition (b) is fulfilled, the 
phonemes x, and y, will be called SUBSTANTIALLY THE SAME as 


x, and y,. For instance, the opposition of tense and lax labio- 


dental spirants exists both in German and Dutch, but not in a 
substantial number of etymologically identical morphemes, e.g. 
NHG. wir /vi'a/ vier /fi'a/, Du. vier /vi'r/ ~ fier /fi'r/.® 

If only condition (b), but not condition (a) is fulfilled, 2, and 
y, will be called DISTRIBUTIONALLY THE SAME as 2, and y»>. For 
instance, a substantial number of pairs with lax and tense labio- 
dental spirants in German are etymologically the same as those 
opposing bilabial and labiodental continuants in Dutch, e.g. wij 
Bei! A vier /vi'r/. 

Oppositions between the same phonemes are the same. Vowel 
patterns which contain the same phonemes and no others are the 
same. Vowel patterns with distributionally the same phonemes 
and no others are distributionally the same, ete. 

A word N will be said to be ON THE SAME LEVEL as some other 
word M, if both contain the same vowel phoneme or sequence of 
vowel phonemes in the same order. For instance, off is on the 
level of taught in Am., but on the level of fof in Br.*® 

It follows from our definitions that the question whether two 
speakers P and Q pronounce, for example, the word whole 
phonemically alike can be answered not by taking spectrograms, 
but only by determining its place in the sound pattern. Should 
it turn out that P opposes hole /houl/~ whole /hol/, while for 
Q they are homonyms, then P and Q use different phonemes in 
whole, even if their phonetic realization agrees to a nicety. 

Similarly the sound resemblance between guard [gad] in 
Eastern New England pronunciation and God |ga‘d]| in Western 
New England pronunciation does not entitle us to analyze them 
as phonemically same, because they figure in two different patterns 
both of which oppose guard ~ God along with many other pairs 
on the same levels, e.g. carl ~ cot, lark ~ lock, sharp ~ shop. 
Under our definition these oppositions and consequently the 
phonemes entering into them are distributionally the same in 
the two dialects, i. e. Eastern New England guard and God are 
distributionally the same as Western New England guard and God 
respectively in spite of their overlapping phonetic realization. 


5 These forms are from North German colloquial pronunciation and from the 
Flemish variety of Algemeen Beschaafd Nederlands respectively. 
° Cf. infra § 15.5. 
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On the morphemic level the fact that Pol. dobic, a perfective 
verb, is rendered by NHG erschlagen does not show the latter 
also to be perfective. Pol. dobié is perfective only by virtue of 
being opposed to the imperfective dobiwaé. As this is also 
translated by NHG erschlagen, it follows that the Polish aspect 
correlation does not correspond to a similar correlation in German. 


2. Pattern Transformation. Phoneme patterns are defined by 
the number of their members, their distinctive features, and their 
distribution. A given pattern A containing 27;y,;~ 72, as 
opposing terms may thus be transformed into pattern B along 
the following lines : 

(a) 7a Ay, Hy >XeHAY2H Zy. The oppositions remain 
distributionally the same, but are realized with new distinctive 
features, e.g. the Latin opposition @~e appears as e+e in 
Proto-Romance. 

(b) 23 Hy, H 7, >2%2H~ yy. The phonemes are reduced in 
number by the re-distribution of the words with z, between zr, 
and/or y», e.g. ORuss. @ has been shared out between o and zero 
in Mod. Russ. 

(c) 2) Hy,<a@ygA- yy vy. The phonemes increase in number 
through the split of 2, and/or y,. A new phoneme v, arises, to 
the level of which some of the words with z, and/or y, 
are transferred.’ For instance, the West Germanic opposition 
ai ~ lo appears as ei ~ @ i in Mod. Du., e.g. in klein (ei<ai), 
een (E€<ai), veerlien (€ Cio), vier (i<io). 

(d) Changes in distribution. The opposition 2, y, in pattern 
A remains as 25> y, in pattern B, but some words are transferred 
from the level of x, in A to the level of y, in B,® e.g. in Pol. and 
Czech some words with a former o have been lengthened and 
transferred to the u-level as in Pol. dial. dém, Cz. diim. 


If the conditions under which these changes take place can be 
stated and pattern A is known to be anterior in time to pattern B, 
it will be considered its historical antecedent. Different patterns 
B’, B”, B’” will be assumed to descend from A as their common 
proto-pattern, if all of them are derivable from A under the 
methods specified. 

We thus propose to examine the relationship of phonemic 


7 Cf. the detailed description of this process by Haudricourt and Juilland, Essai 
pour une hisloire siructurale du phonétisme francais, Paris 1949, 6-8. 
®’ When this happens in all words with z,, this case is the same as treated sub (b). 
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patterns independently of the sociological conditions under which 
they were actually transmitted from one speech community to 
another. A separate treatment of these two questions is, in my 
opinion, imperative in view of the fact that the history of a speech 
community is not necessarily the same as that of its language, 
however the word same may be defined in this context. For 
instance, the probable Scandinavian home of the Goths does not 
per se prove anything about a Gotho-Norse parent language,® 
nor is the Italian, Finnish, Chinese, or Essex origin of an American 
speaker necessarily material to determining the historical status 
of his dialect. By the same token popular notions of the kind 
that modern Eastern New England speech was the ‘‘un-American”’ 
invention of Anglo-maniacal schoolmasters will be dismissed by 
us not only as unrealistic, but also as irrelevant. Even assuming 
pattern A being transplanted through emigration into Never- 
never land and surviving there perfectly unchanged under the 
name of A’, while in the language of the non-emigrants A is 
transformed into B, we would not hesitate to describe A’ as the 
historical antecedent of B. If A = A’ and B<A, then B<A’.!° 

We thus maintain that the linguistic relationship between 
B and A or A’ can be investigated and determined without regard 
to whether the pattern was transmitted to the speakers of B by 
those of A or of A’ or by somebody else, and that it remains a 
linguistic relationship even in the extremely unlikely case of chance 
convergence. This principle is, in my opinion, essential. If 
linguistic relationship could be predicted on the basis of settlement 
history, the English dialects spoken as their native tongue by 
Americans of Polish extraction would have to be derived from 
OPol. rather than from OE. Conversely linguistic relationship 
cannot per se prove anything in non-linguistic history. For 
instance, it does not prove the Americans mentioned to be of 
British rather than of Polish stock. 

We are, of course, well aware that many changes of the vowel 
patterns studied in the present paper may be due to the influence 
of substrata, dialect mixture, fashionable crazes for ‘‘the broad 
a,’ etc. None the less they remain changes of the pattern which 
can be described as such, i. e. without regard to any ‘‘causes”’ 
involved beyond the structure of the pattern itself. Denying 


* Cf. my discussion in Word 10, 98-103. 
10 This is an axiomatic statement on the analogy of the transitive relation between 
real numbers in mathematics. 
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the plausibility of this method would be tantamount to denying 
the linguistic relationship, for instance, of German and Russian 
or Tocharian as long as there is no more definite non-linguistic 
evidence of the culture and migrations of the hypothetical Indo- 
European Urvolk than we now have. 

In practical historical work where we have to derive a large 
number of modern dialects from progressively fewer known 
earlier dialects we always have to be content with something short 
of complete identity between the dialects A and A’. For instance, 
we usually derive PDE from OE, Low German from OS and 
French from Latin in spite of the fact that there were doubtless 
some earlier dialects closer to certain modern dialects than those 
from which we derive the latter in our descriptions. Similarly 
our results will show Webster’s and Shakespeare’s speech not to 
be the actual antecedents of all modern American dialects, but to be 
sufficiently close to these hypothetical antecedents to keep our 
procedure valid, i.e. to reduce the probability of chance convergence 
practically to zero. Webster and Shakespeare will thus be used 
by us not on the strength of any preconceived irrational conviction 
that they must be the direct historical antecedents of all modern 
American dialects, but as convenient terms of reference in a similar 
way as OBlg. or Latin are used as terms of reference in comparative 
work on Slavic and Romance, though they are known in some 
respects to differ from the proto-languages in question. 

In order to fill at least some of the gaps necessarily arising from 
our limited knowledge of earlier American phoneme patterns, we 
shall also carefully investigate Webster’s extensive data on 
dialectal and sub-standard pronunciation, comparing them with 
modern speech forms, and make further use of linguistic data not 
supplied by Webster. This information will prove essential to the 
historical interpretation of much of the linguistic diversity in 
PDE. For instance, the wide-spread Am. forms /ket8, snet8, 
git, jelou/ for catch, snatch, get, yellow must be correlated with the 
similar forms evidenced since the 15th century and earlier,!! not 
with Webster’s and Shakespeare’s pronunciation. The coalescence 
of the earlier sequences 6r and dr in many modern dialects is 
comprehensible only in terms of some earlier pattern without 
Webster’s short /o/.12. Though there is in this instance good 
contemporary evidence of such a pattern,!* it would have to be 
postulated from a comparison of modern and ENE phoneme 


11 Cf. NED. 12 Cf. infra § 14.1. 13 Cf. infra fn. 96. 
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distribution if no such evidence were available. This latter 
procedure, i.e. reconstruction of early American phoneme patterns 
on the principle that if an ENE or ME opposition «+ y recurs 
distributionally intact in PDE, but is not evidenced by Webster 
or other contemporary writers, it must have survived in unknown 
18th and 19th century dialects, will help us further to recognize 
in what respects the antecedent patterns of modern American 
speech were different from Webster’s system, e.g. in the non- 
neutralization of ai and au.}4 

On the other hand current Southern forms like /min/ for men 
point to an earlier /men/ (as recorded by Webster) as their historical 
antecedent in view of the fact that the conditions under which the 
change occurred can be fully stated in the formula e >i before 
nasals. For the same reason the vowel lengthening and raising 
in items like Am. sland |ste*nd], long {lo°n| must be considered 
an innovation over against Webster’s /stend/ and /layn/. Their 
derivation direct from the similar OE forms with lengthened 
vowels before n+-homorganic voiced cons.1* would imply that the 
vowels in these werds remained phonemically distinct from both 
ME 9+ og and 4 = a respectively at least down to the ENE period, 
and is therefore not feasible in spite of the tempting phonetic 
similarity between the ancient and modern pronunciations. 


B. NoaH WEBSTER’S VOWEL PATTERN 


I. THE PHONEME INVENTORY 


3. Webster’s Approach. Noah Webster’s study of the English 
language of his day is closely connected with the upsurge of national 
pride and self-consciousness which swept the thirteen American 
states united in the Revolutionary War. He denounces it as 
below the dignity of a free Republican citizen to ape “the 
corruptions of a foreign court and stage,” claiming linguistic 
as well as political independence for the United States. Against 
the lurid background of British decadence he paints and extols 
the purity of New England speech where ‘‘any plain countryman”’ 
still preserved ‘‘the true English” of Chaucer and Shakespeare. '* 


4 Cf. infra § 9.3. 
8 Cf. Luick § 268. 
16 Sp. 1783 Preface, Diss. 108 fn., 135, 
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This approach saved Webster from merely repeating the 
traditional rules of British school-masters, but required observation 
of actual American speech. His express aim was to describe 
“the common practice of a nation”? over against peculiarities of 
merely local currency.’7 By comparing the two he also slips in 
a considerable amount of information on the dialects of his day. 

At the same time he is remarkably free from the influence of 
mere spelling. Many of the pronunciations which he recommends 
are entirely at variance with the established orthography, e. g. 
harsh /heS/ or gape /ge:p/.18 He clearly distinguishes between 
letters and sounds, comparing as words with organically the same 
vowels of different length not hat + hale, but lel + late, etc. 

These considerations rule out any a priori reason why Webster’s 
data should not be accepted as they stand. For our procedure 
we shall assume that at least some of his contemporaries 
pronounced English in the way he describes,'* and that the features 
which struck him as distinctive in the vowel pattern were actually 
so in the language of his day. 

In translating Webster’s analysis into the metalanguage of 
modern phonemics we shall refrain in particular from interpreting 
his speech in terms of vowel patterns known to us from other 
periods in the history of English. Though nobody would claim 
infallibility for Webster any more than for other phoneticians, this 
procedure is, in my opinion, likely in the long run to yield the most 
reliable results. Otherwise the present writer is not certain that 
he would always be able to resist the temptation of “improving 
on Webster’s description’”’ merely for the sake of not disturbing 
his own pet theories on the development of English sounds and 
on what 18th century speech ouGut to have been like. 


4. Webster’s Phonemes. In his spelling books and dictionaries 
Webster recognizes 17 different vowels in English. They occur 
in the key words but, die, father, fathom, feel, fit, hall, holly, home, 


17 Diss. 168 f. 

18 These forms are well evidenced in modern dialects. 

1® The same reservation applies to our references to ME, Br., Am. etc. They mean 
that, in my opinion, a substantial number, but not necessarily all or even a majority 
of the speakers concerned pronounce or pronounced English in the way indicated. 
Similarly the statements on the geographical distribution of different phoneme 
patterns which are chiefly based on my observations as I happened to come across 
willing informants during a short tour of the U. S. should be considered purely tenta- 
tive and may contain major errors. 
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hone, joy, late, let, loud, pool, pull, truth. Webster’s very extensive 
word lists show conclusively that all of these vowels stand in 
opposition to each other and are therefore phonemically different. 
Webster’s cursory references to the formation of his speech sounds 
remain far from yielding a full phonetic description of his 
pronunciation. But they indicate clearly enough the articulatory 
position of his vowels relative to each other, and thus invite a 
reconstruction of his phonemic pattern in terms of distinctive 
features. 


4.1. The sounds of die, joy, loud are described as diphthongs, the 
remainder as ‘‘simple sounds’? (= monophthongs).2° The latter 
are classified as long and short. Long vowels occur in father, 
feel, hall, hone, late, pool, truth, short vowels in but, fathom, fit, 
holly, home, let, pull. The vowels in each of the six pairs father- 
fathom, feet-fit, hall-holly, hone-home, late-let, pool-pull are organi- 
cally the same, differing in duration only,?! the vowels of truth 
and bul are distinct both in quality and length. 


4.2. The vowel of pool is equated with Fr. ou [u],?? the vowel 
of hone with ‘“‘European”’ o |.0] or [Q|,?* the vowel of fil with ‘“‘the 
short sound of the French 7” as in molif.24 The vowel of fate is 
lower than of feet, it is still lower in father. ‘‘The largest opening 
of the mouth,” and articulation ‘‘deep in the throat’’, is required 
in hall with ‘‘the broadest or deepest vowel.”?5 This shows that 
hall has low-back /a:/ relative to raised low-front /z :/ in father. 
The vowel of fale is between /#:/ and /i:/, i.e. mid-front /e :/. 
As is clear from the French equivalents quoted, feet, pool, and hone 
have high-front /i:/ (higher than fate, further front than pool), 
high-back /u:/, and mid-back /o:/ respectively.26 The word 


20 Cf. Webster’s definition : ‘‘ Whenever a sound can be begun and completed with 
the same position of the organs, it is a simple sound. A diphthong is a union of two 
simple sounds pronounced at one breath’ (Sp. 1798, 11). 

21 “<The only difference in the sound that can be made by the same configuration 
of the parts of the mouth is to prolong or shorten the same sound. According to this 
principle we observe that /aie and let being pronounced with the same aperture of the 
mouth, and with the same disposition of the organs... must contain the same vowel. 
The same rule will apply to the other examples” (Sp. 1798, 13 ; similarly Diss. 82-84). 

22 Dict. 1828, Liii b. 

23 ““T know of no language in Europe, in which o has not one uniform sound, viz. 
the sound we give it in rose’’ (Diss. 119). 

24 Diss. 104. 25 Dict. 1841, Lvi a, Lxxi a. 

*6 Webster’s equation of the vowels of fate and fall with the pronunciation of Arab. 
fatha is based on erroneous information. 
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truth is pronounced with a monophthong “between iu and 00,” 
i.e. between high-front /i/ and high-back /u:/. This must be 
high-central /+ :/.?? 


4.3. The diphthong in joy is given as composed of “broad a,” 
i.e. /a/, and /i/, combining as /ai/?8. The diphthongs in die and 
loud begin ‘‘not so deep in the throat” and with ‘not... quite so 
great an aperture of the mouth” as /a/, and run into /i/ and /u/ 
respectively,”® i.e. their first element is low-central /a/ (further 
front than /a/, but not reaching /x/). The diphthongs concerned 
are thus /ai/ and /au/ respectively. 

The vowel of bul is characterized merely as short and different 
in quality from all other sounds of the language.?° In terms of 
the distinctive features so far encountered the only place left 
vacant for it in the pattern is mid-central /A/. 


4.4. Our results may be thus represented in a phonemic 
diagram :*! 





In terms of distinctive features this pattern comprises : 

(a) Three degrees of tongue height : high ~ mid ~ low. 

(b) Three locations of the tongue : front ~ central ~ back. 
They combine with the three degrees of height into nine distinctive 
tongue positions. ; 

(c) Two degrees of length : long ~ short. They are relevant 
only for the monophthongal phonemes of the front and back 
series. In the central series the vowels are either long or short, 
length never figuring as the sole distinctive feature. The 
diphthongs are all of phonemically equal length, i.e. the length 
correlation is neutralized for them. 


2? Diss. 151. Cf. Wallis’ description approvingly quoted by Webster : ‘‘Hunc sonum 
Extranei fere assequentur, si diphtongum iu conentur pronunciare; ... (ut in 
Hispanorum ciudad, civitas). Non iamen idem esi omnino sonus, quamvis, ad illum 
proxime aecedat; est enim iu sonus compositus, at Anglorum... u sonus simplex” 
(Diss. 150 f.). 

28 Sp. 1798, 14 ; Diss. 85. 

2° Sp. 1798, 12, 14; Diss. 84, 86 ; Dict. 1828, Lvi a. 3° Diss. 85. 

31 The length mark placed in brackets (:) indicates that the vowel occurs both short 
and long and that length is phonemically distinctive. Vowels combining in 
diphthongs are connected by an arrow pointing to the second component 
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d) Stable moving tongue position. Vowels starting in a 
given position may either remain without perceptible movement 


of the tongue (= monophthongs), or move towards either high- 
front or high-back position (= diphthongs).?2 The latter are 


defined by the initial position of the tongue and the direction of 
its movement.** The digraphs /ai, au/, etc., used in our transcrip- 
tion refer to these two distinctive features respectively, not to a 
succession of two discrete stable phonemes /a+i, a+u/.*4 Of the 
theoretically possible 18 diphthongs (movement of the tongue from 
any one of its nine positions towards either high-front or high- 
back) only /ai, au, ai/, and /tu/*> are realized. 


5.1. Distributional Restrictions. In stressed syllables only long 
vowels and diphthongs, but no short vowels occur in final position, 
e. g. lel, late, lay, but no /le/. The only seeming exception the** 
is certainly an unstressed form ‘not giving e its full sound,” as 
Webster puts it elsewhere. *’ 

This distribution has been characteristic of the English language 
throughout its known history, and remains so to the present day 
in the dialects which have phonemic length. — It arose in prehistoric 
OE from the lengthening of final stressed vowels.** Wherever 
a final consonant disappeared later after a _ stressed vowel 
immediately preceding, the latter was either long or diphthongized. 
Cf. for example the treatment of LME -uh, -ouh, -auh which 
developed either into a simple diphthong or long vowel, or into 
the sequence short vowel + consonant in PDE, cf. the alternation 
between /of, op/ and /au/ in NE frough.*® 


5.2. /i :/ occurs only between consonants as in fruth, cube, but 
never after /j/. It is in complementary distribution with word- 
initial /ju: / as in union, and with word-final /iu/ as in due.*° 


32 Other types of tongue movement, e.g. the ingliding diphthongs occurring before 
-r, are non-distinctive, cf. infra § 5.6. 

83 This definition has already been suggested by A. Martinet, La phonologie du 
moi en danois, Paris 1937, 50. 

34 In view of the diachronic developments studied later this approach which permits 
us to conceive of the transformation of long vowels into diphthongs as merely a change 
of distinctive features seems to me more convenient than the impressionistic segmen- 
tation of diphthongs into two constituent phonemes. Readers who prefer the latter 
solution will find no difficulty in translating our terminology into theirs. 

85 On tu cf. infra § 5.2 36 Sp. 1798, 54. 

37 Sp. 1783, 23. 38 Cf. Luick, § 103. 

8* PDE forms with /9:f, 0:p/ are due to later lengthening. 

40 Sp. 1798, 12; Diss. 85. Webster’s apparently contradictory descriptions of 
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The monophthong /i:/ appears to have been a New England 
peculiarity used by ‘‘any plain countryman, whose pronunciation 
has not been corrupted by mingling with foreigners,’’*! and 
surviving in traces to this day.‘ Webster notes /ju:/ in duly, 
new, few, etc., as Southern, especially Virginian, and metropolitan 
(London and the capital towns of America).4* He denounces 
Ju: / for /t: / after r- as in rude as a mannerism “‘of our fashionable 
speakers’? and a false theory of British orthoepists.*4 ' 


5.3. Vowels are pronounced shorter before ‘‘short consonants” 
as in hal, let, fop, meet ‘“‘where t stops the sound suddenly” than 
before ‘‘long’’ ones and in final position as in man, lun, flee.*® 
These variations in length are non-phonemic and strictly dis- 
tinguished from pairs with distinctive vowel length like pool = 
pull. 


5.4. /ai/ and /au/ are neutralized under a monophthongal /a/ 
before stops as in fight /fat/, rout /rat/.*® 


5.5. /e/ has a special allophone before -r final and preconsonantal 
as in earth, birth, mercy which is different both from the [e] of 
let and the {A} of bul ‘“‘and can be learnt only by the ear.’’ 4’ 


5.6. A glide [a] is inserted between a long vowel or diphthong 
and -r as in bare, mire, parent. This ‘‘occasions a slight change of 
the sound of a which can be learned only by the ear.’’*8 A similar 
pronunciation is noted for half ‘nearly haef,”’ not giving e its full 
sound.’’4° There is no indication as to possible opposition between 
the vowels of half and staff or calf. 


5.7. In New England an intrusive i appears between k, g, p, 


/i:/ sometimes as a monophthong and sometimes as a diphthong are not mutually 
exclusive, but refer to the different sounds with which it is in complementary distri- 
bution. 

41 Diss. 152. 42 Cf. [du:z] with central [u:] in Portland, Me. (LA 563). 

43 Sp. 1783, 7; Diss. 148 ff., 159. 

44 Diss. 153-155 ; Dict. 1828, Lxii b, Lxxii b. 

45 Sp. 1783, 22 fn; Dict. 1828, Liv b fn. As Webster does not define what he 
means by long and short consonants, the distribution of the allophones concerned 
cannot be ascertained in detail. His examples suggest a pattern similar to PDE with 
shorter vowels before voiceless than before voiced consonants and finally. 

4° Cf. on /ai/ and /au/: “But if it is followed by a mute consonant, the last sound is 
prevented and we hear barely the first sound of the diphthong which is therefore a 
simple sound or vowel. Thus in the word rout, ou appears to be as simple a sound as 
any in the language, but in now the sound is evidently diphthongal”’ (Sp. 1787, 13 fn.). 

47 Sp. 1787, 12 fn. 

48 Dict. 1828, Liv a, Lxxiib. 49 Sp. 1783, 23. 
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m, | and /au/ as in cow, gown, mow ‘‘make mouths,” power, lown, 
a practice ‘formerly common in New England and not yet wholly 
extinct.” It exists to this day in New England, Va., N. C., 
S. €.5° A similar insertion of « only between k or g and /ai/ as 
in guise, kind is described as British.*! /tian, tSan/ for tun etc.5? 
appears to be a hypothetical form invented by Webster in order 
to ridicule the change ii >is in nature, rapture, etc. 


II. SHAKESPEARE’S AND WEBSTER’S VOWEL PATTERNS 


6.1. Shakespeare’s Vowel Pattern. The vowel system of late 
16th century English as reconstructed by K6keritz comprises the 
six front phonemes i, i, e, é (allophone € before -r), x2, # (allophone 
a before -r), the mid-central phoneme A (allophone 2 before -r, 
allophone a as initial tongue position of the diphthongs ai, au), 
the five back phonemes a, 4d (dial. var. D, 5), 6, a, u, and 
the diphthongs ai, au, ai. . In a diagram :5% 


Webster’s vowel phonemes are the same as Shakespeare’s with 
the following exceptions : 


6.2. Webster’s New Phonemes. [In Shakespeare’s system there 
is no high-central /i/,54 and the low-central {a : | occurs only as an 
allophone of /e:/. Furthermore, /o:/ is the only long vowel 
not opposed to a short vowel of the same quality. In Webster’s 


°°Cf. LA 191 and LA Records. 

51 Diss. 154 f. ; Dict. 1828, Liv a, Lvii a-b. 52 Diss. 156 ff. 
three respects : (a) Long vowels and diphthongs are treated as unit phonemes (cf. supra, 
§4.4d). (b) We draw on the dialect with [a, a] for [p, 5]. Thus 2, & stand in opposition 
to a, d, but not to [a:]. (c) We recognize vowel length as distinctive. Hill overlooks 
oppositions like have /hev/ + halve /he:v/ (with loss of I, cf. Kékeritz 310), ant /ent/ 
+ aunt /x:nt/ (Cf. Kokeritz 341 : “[a:] was used ... before n+consonant in ROMANCE 


words,’ Capitals mine; cf. also Luick § 522). His case for /ei/ rather than /e:/ rests 
exclusively on modern speech material where tiie fact that some dialects have [ei] 
and others [e:] cannot, in my opinion, prove anything either way for Shakespeare, 
let alone invalidate the contemporary evidence presented by Kékeritz. 

54 A. A. Hill, 1. c., himself admits the unsatisfactoriness of his attempt to argue 
otherwise. 
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language this hole in the pattern has been filled, and a new series 
of central phonemes has been built up around /a/. Historically 
this development involves these changes 


(a) The monophthongization ji>¢ between consonants as in 


fruth, duke, sure, your,®® and the retraction ja >¢u in final position 
as in due.** 


(b) The lowering ai>ai, au>au, while Shakespeare’s [a :] .has 
been fronted. The new diphthongs /ai/ and /au/ are monophthong- 
ized to /a/ before stops.*7 

(c) The shortening 6>o0 as in none, home /non, hom/ + known, 


hone /no:n, ho:n/, further in bolt, boull, colt, coat, dolt, dost, doth, 
moull, poult, stone.** 


6.3. Changes in Distribution. In certain sets of words Webster's 
vowel is organically the same as Shakespeare’s, but differs in 
duration. Often the long and short phonemes exist side by 
side as alternant pronunciations. Diachronically these changes 
constitute lengthenings and shortenings. 


(a) a>d before -n, -ng as in gone, belong. The early Spelling 
Books record this lengthening only in want,®® Dict. 1828 also in 
gone ‘“‘pronounced nearly gawn.’’®® Sp. 1829 and 1837, p. 9 
indicate length generally before -ng. 


(b) @>a before /+cons. in polysyllables, and before -/s, -li also 
in monosyllables as in almanac, alderman, fauli, false, and under 
Dutch influence in yacht.*! 


Webster’s remaining variant pronunciations are between 
phonemes which alternated in the same manner and under the 
same conditions in 16th-century English. The fact that the 
doublets concerned are not always recorded at that time in the 
same words as in Webster is due to the accidental character of our 
evidence, and, in some cases, to later borrowing and _ spelling 
pronunciation. 


5° The last two words have /u:/ elsewhere in ENE, cf. Luick § 508 fn. 3. 

56° Cf. supra § 5.2. 57 Cf. supra § 5.4. 

58 Sp. 1783, 47 fn. ; 1787, 59, 64. 

5® Sp. 1798, 49. This may go back to an ENE variant with /a:/, cf. Jespersen 
§ 10.72. J. Neumann’s list in American Pronunciation according to Noah Webster, 
Columbia Diss. 1924, 45 is misleading, as in 1783 Webster does not yet discriminate 
between /a :/ and /a/ and identifies the latter with the o spelt in not. 

*© But Dict. 1828 has /a/ in wan, swan etc. 

61 Cf. Luick §§ 527, 1; 580, 1. 
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C. From WEBSTER TO MODERN AMERICAN ENGLISH 


I. THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF THE LONG-SHORT OPPOSITIONS 


7.1. The De-phonemicization of Length. The most fundamental 
change in the vowel pattern of American English between 
N. Webster and the present has been the de-phonemicization of 
length, the length correlation being in most instances transformed 
into one of stability = movement (= monophthong ~ diphthong), 
e.g. Webster’s es4@>PDE eei. This process is doubtless 
connected with the general non-phonemic lengthening of vowels 
in modern speech before voiced consonants, voiceless spirants, 
and in final position, e.g. in led [led] >{le’d], and the simultaneous 
shortening before voiceless stops, e. g. in late, let (with phonetically 
shorter vocalic nuclei than laid, led).** The initial stages of this 
new distribution of quantity are already indicated by Webster, 
and even earlier by Elphinston in 1765 and by Cooper in 1685.** 
The new non-phonemic length differences as in [le‘d] vs. [let] 
must have increasingly impinged on the margin of security 
protecting the distinctive length correlation of laid /le : d/ 4 led 
/led/, late /le : t/ +4 let /let/, and finally have led to its de-phonemi- 
cization. It will be attempted in the present paper to account 
for some major dialect differences in contemporary American 
English and between American and British English in terms of 
different reactions of the pattern to this fundamental situation. 

Though on principle we view the development as in the nature 
of a push-chain with non-phonemic lengthening as the cause and 
diphthongization as the effect, this relationship should not be 
conceived of as strictly mechanical. Already in Webster’s time 
there certainly existed allophonic variants in such a way that 
not every realization of a given short phoneme /x/ was exactly the 
same in quality as every realization of the corresponding long 
phoneme /x:/. The new complementary distribution of vowel 
length depending on the following consonant must have led 
speakers, in cases of possible confusion, to favor those allophones 
of /x/ which were maximally different from certain other preferred 


6? Cf. Trager and Smith, Ouiline of English Structure, Norman, Okla. 1951, 12 ff. 
63 Cf. supra § 5.3. and Luick § 576 fn. 2-3. Our interpretation of this lengthening 
as allophonic disposes of Luick’s objections against accepting Cooper’s testimony. 
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allophones of /x:/. At the same time the very existence and 
growing frequency of such organically different allophones made 
it possible for the new non-phonetic lengthening to assume ever- 
increasing proportions without interfering with intelligibility. 
Thus there is no simple mechanical one-way relationship cause 
— effect, but constant interaction, either side stimulating the 
other. 


7.2. The de-phonemicization of length has operated through 
an intermediate stage in which, as in Br., Du. and some dialects of 
NHG, duration was distinctive in conjunction with quality. 
Webster himself already takes note of small organic differences 
between vowels with distinctive length in his later writings, 
describing, for instance, the vowel of bai as ‘‘nearly’’ the same as 
the one in father shortened.** W. Bolles*® and J. E. Worcester® 
still regard length as the only distinctive feature in the oppositions 
in which it figured in Webster’s description. Even O. F. Emerson® 
records the length correlation as general in the Ithaca dialect of 
the late 19th century, and emphasizes the monophthongal 
pronunciation of feel, fate, bool, boat against H. Sweet’s British 
diphthongs. He adds, however, that ‘the separation of #/% 
is made more difficult because of half-long « before voiced 
consonants.’’® 

On the other hand, Dict. 1865, W. D. Whitney,® Dict. 1890, 
and E. 8. Sheldon’® combine the length correlation with one of 
open + close,’! lax ~ tense,’* and/or monophthong ~ diphthong, 


64 Dict. 1828, Lxxi. 

®§ An explanatory and phonographic Dictionary of the English Language, New London 
1847, 10 ff. 

** A Dictionary of the English Language, Boston 1860, XI ff. The author bases 
his phonetics on the authority of Walker and Smart rather than on his own observation. 

®? The Ithaca Dialect, DN 1, 85-173, esp. 100-102. 

*°L. c. 123. We take this statement to confirm our view of a direct connection 
between non-phonemic vowel lengthening and the de-phonemicization of length. 

6° The Elements of English Pronunciation, in Oriental and Linguistic Studies 2nd ser., 
N. Y. 1874, 202-276. 

70 A New Englander’s English, DN 1 (1896), 33-42. 

71 “Tn each case that which is the briefer in quantity is the more open in quality of 
the two” (Dict. 1865, Principles of Pron. § 8 fn.). “Our longs differ decidedly also 
in quality from our shorts’? (Whitney, op. cil. 207). 

72 Speaking of vowels : ‘‘All the wide are naturally short, and the narrow naturally 
long, because of the fixed, braced position of the tongue in the latter case and the 
opposite in the former’’ (Dict. 1890, Guide to Pron. § 21). 
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the former two indicating the diphthongization’® of @>ei, 6>ou, 
the latter two also of i>ii, a@>uu.74 

Today length has totally lost its phonemic significance in those 
oppositions in which it was formerly distinctive.75 It re-appears, 
however, in some, notably in “r-less” dialects as a~ad<a~# 
with a very high functional yield.7* Different degrees of 
lengthening in different environments with subsequent leveling 
and the coalescence of voiced and voiceless consonants have in 
some cases also given rise to new length distinctions which are 
distributionally different from those in Webster’s system.7? 


8. The High and Mid Phonemes of the Front and Back Series. 
If the old length distinctions were to be distributionally maintained 
even after the de-phonemicization of length, the latter had to be 
replaced by some other distinctive feature.7* For this purpose the 
movement =~ stability correlation, being realized in Webster’s 
pattern in the low order and in high-central position only, offered 
a number of unused combinations such as /ei, ou/ for which the 
long-short opposition was already neutralized.”® In the high and 
mid order of the front and back series this solution, i.e. transforma- 


78 On scattered earlier references cf. Bronstein, Speech Mon. 16, pp. 228, 230, 235. 

741 prefer to write these diphthongs in this way, the first element of the digraph 
indicating the initial tongue position and the second marking the direction of the 
movement (cf. supra § 4.4d). The symbols /ii, uu/ do not necessarily imply phonetic 
identity of the beginning and the end of the vowels concerned, but indicate movement 
within the high-front and high-back zones of articulation respectively. With the 
provision that the way covered by the moving tongue varies between some maximum s 
(= spatium) and zero, our symbols cover both the monophthongal and diphthongal 
pronunciations of items like heat [hit] or [hi:t}._ Thus we avoid having to interpret 
as phonemically different the vocalic nuclei of, for instance, beat, bead, and bee in 
dialects which use a monophthong in the first and a diphthong in the two latter words. 
I cannot accept a transcription based on Trager & Smith’s semivowel theory (op. cit. 
20-22) which not only postulates many more h’s, y’s, and w’s than I can hear either in 
English, German or Dutch, but also contains overlapping definitions. For instance, 
a more central and unrounded position is, in respect of low-back /a/, also a higher 
and fronter position. From this follows /ay/=/ah/ (using Trager & Smith’s symbols). 

*5 There still are non-phonemic length differences partially reflecting the former 
phonemic correlation, cf. R. M. S. Heffner, Notes on the Length of Vowels, AS 12, 
128-134. 

76 Cf. infra § 10.1 b. 

77 Cf. infra § 12. 

*8 Cf. “The basic assumption of the functional approach to diachronic phonology 
is that the distinctive role played by a given phonemic opposition is one of the factors 
involved in its preservation or eventual elimination” (A. Martinet, Word 9, 1). 

** Cf. supra § 4.4 e-d. 
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tion of long ~ short into moving ~ stable, has been adopted all 
over the country : ix4i > iisi, eAe> ei pe e, : Au> uuu, 
560 >o0uo, e.g. Webster fit /fit/ 4 feet /fi:t/ > PDE /fit/ + 
/fiit/, Webster whole /hol/ = hole iG aes he etc. 


9.1. The Central Series. In the central series length was already 
redundant in Webster’s pattern since it did not figure as the sole 
distinctive feature of any two vowels. Apart from the effect 
on /A/ of a following -r, the phonemes concerned have therefore 
remained unchanged. 

The dialectal diversity in the pronunciation and distribution 
t, ¢u, ja described by Webster survives to this day, monoph- 
thongal {tu : | or diphthongal [uu] being found besides diphthongs 
moving from high-front or high-central to high-back.§° The 
coalescence of /i:/ and /u:/ under the latter phoneme which is 
noted by Webster after r- has in some dialects been extended to 
positions after /-§! or even after all dentals.82 Thus minimal pairs 
like rude-rood, lule-loot, due-do are today homonyms for some 
speakers, but distinct with /iu/ (or /iu/) = /uu/ for others. 

The wide-spread high-central /i/ in Am. just adv., etc.83 which 
goes back to ENE shortening of /ju:/§* presupposes a length 
distinction ¢ >< ¢ in 18th-century American dialects not described 
by Webster. As in the case of the other high vowels this has been 
transformed into a monophthong ~ diphthong correlation: 
$i risiu, e. g. just /dzist/ = juice /dzi:s/> PDE /dizist/ 
/dzius/. 

9.2. In the mid order the retraction e >a before -r final and 
preconsonantal noted with disapproval by Webster has become 
general. Distinctions like earn = urn have disappeared,** /er/ 
surviving only in a few odd forms like weren't /went/ (R. 1.)% 
and err /er/ (N. Y. City,8? New Haven, Conn.). Its A in the 


8° Cf. supra § 5.2. and M. Joos, MPh. 1934, 3-6; Kenyon, Am. Pron. 216-221. 

81 This is the most common situation today in Br. 

82 This is recorded as early as in Dict. 1865, Principles of Pron. § 29 ; Dict. 1890, 
Guide to Pron. §§ 131-134. The coalescence is restricted to stressed syllables, cf. 
/uu/ in due = do, but /juu/ in schedule. 

83 Cf. Trager & Smith, op. cit. 14. 

84 With central [u:}; ef. Kékeritz 211. 

85 This distinction is still noted as rare by Whitney, op. cil. 224. 


8¢ Cf. the phrase /we' wenttu!Soe/ which may mean either ‘‘we were not too sure” 


or ‘‘we went to shore.” 


87 Cf. Hubbell 59. 
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pattern has been occupied by the former /e : r/ being shortened to 
ler/ as in bare.§8 

Before -r final and preconsonantal, /ar/ (incl. Aar<cer) has been 
fronted and merged with the following consonant into the r- 
colored vowel /a/ through a change from successive to simultaneous 
articulation.’ Thus Webster’s opposition bird /bard/ =~ bud 
/bad/ turns up as PDE /bad/ = /bad/. Where the r-color has 
disappeared, the opposition is distributionally maintained as 

(a) fronted /a/s< retracted /a/ (N. Y. City,°® Eastern New 
England, Deep South). 

(b) fronted and lengthened /a:/ (<aa)®!=retracted and 

unlengthened /A/ (Br.). 
(c) diphthongized /9i/=4 monophthongal /a/ (N. Y. City).%? 
In view of the general transformation of long vowels into diphthongs 
in Am., we propose to derive /9i/ from earlier /a: / lengthened as 
in Br. and diphthongized 4>ai with the de-phonemicization of 
length. 

Before vowels Webster’s sequences er, Ar developed either like 
in final and preconsonantal position er>ar>a or like e, A before 
consonants other than -r. As the development has been different 
in different words, many speakers have today oppositions like 
a/ in worry, thorough, courage, squirrel, very, American =~ | A/ in 
hurry,®* curry, and /e/ in merry, etc. 


9.3. Webster’s low-central /a/ which occurred only before 
stops in complementary distribution with both /ai/ and /au/** 
does not to my knowledge survive in the U. 5. The modern 
dialects have kept ENE /ai/ and /au/ distinct in all positions, thus 
presupposing a similar 18th-century pattern in which the opposition 
ai = au was not as in Webster neutralized under [a] before stops 
and in which the only two organically different phonemes in the 
lower order were /#/ and /a/. The diphthong in bay must have 
been /zi/ because of its distinction from /ai/ in boy, while the 


88 Cf. infra § 14.1. 

** B. Bloch, Lang. 24, pp. 34, 40 analyses /a/ into /a+r/. 

*° Cf. Hubbell 63. 

*1 Cf. Luick § 566 f. 

*2 This /ai/ has coalesced with ME ui when this is kept distinct from ME oi as 
in boil /beil/ + joy /dzoi/. I suggest this as a possible explanation of the “‘irregular”’ 
/ai/ = /9i/ distribution in N. Y. City described by Hubbell 67-70. 

*3 hurry has /A/ in the East and South, but /’/ in the Mid West and Far West, 
ef. the isogloss line drawn by C. K. Thomas, AS 21, 112-115. 

Cf. supra § 5.4. 
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nucleus of bough which began in the same tongue position as /#i/%® 
must have been /zeu/. 


10. The Low Phonemes. Webster’s length correlations # ~ # 
and a = 4 of the lower order could not be as readily transformed 
into stability + movement as those of the mid and high order, 
since diphthongs starting from low tongue position existed already 
in both series : ai, xi, eu. In terms of the distinctive features 
characterizing the pattern the only unused combinations offering 
an escape from the overcrowded low order were the hitherto 
unrealized /au/ and the mid-back /o/ in those dialects which 
did not already possess it.** Both these holes in the pattern were 
adjoining the back vowel /a:/. While the latter thus had 
‘“‘a choice’ between diphthongization and raising, the low-front 
/e:/ was contained on all sides. Even if it followed up close 
behind /a:/ after the latter’s theoretically probable displacement 
a>o or a>au, it would with the de-phonemicization of length 
coalesce with the original /a/. In the dialects with /o/, e. g. in 
New England, the functional yield of the oppositions 0 ~ 6 and 
04 was so low that a trespass on the margin of security or 
merger in one direction or the other would not give rise to much 
homonymity beyond whole = hole or whole = hall. Thus there 
were three spaces in the pattern (low-front, low-back, mid-back 
or diphthong au) among which the former four phonemes x# + 
# a4 had to be re-distributed. Varying solutions to this 
problem have been adopted in different dialects. 


10.1. 
. mon 4 
i." a 





This is the most common development in Western New England 
and the Mid-West. The old /a:/ is raised to /9/ as in laugh, 
law, forly, hall. The items with /z :/ partially follow in its wake 
by retraction #>d, and partially remain in low-front position. 
With the abolition of length as a distinctive feature they coalesce 
with /a/ and // respectively, giving rise to the familiar homonyms 


*5 Cf. supra § 4.3. 

°6 Webster’s sudden elimination of /o/ from the word lists in his Spelling Books from 
1789 onward must be due to the fact that he recognized it as a local New England 
peculiarity. 
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aunt = ant /ent/, balm = bomb /bam/, and the rhymes father: 
bother /a/, slarry: sorry /a/. 

On the Eastern Seaboard between Jersey City and Baltimore 
the development has been the same except for the rounding of 
a (<#)>p, e.g. /p/ in balm, father 4,/a/ in bomb, bother. 

Phonetically /9/ as in laught varies between mid-back [@, 92] 
in N. Y. City®? and South Western New England, raised low-back 
rounded |v] in Nebr., and intermediate [9] in Chicago. At the 
same time there is a tendency of compensatory fronting of [a] > 
a] as in col. In New Haven, Conn., some speakers use the latter 
vowel in complementary distribution with phonemically the 
same |p| before -r as in cart, heart. 

The exact re-distribution of /z:/ between /a/ and /z/ has been 
determined by the following conditions : 

(a) When arising from ENE /e/ lengthened before voiceless 
spirants or (in certain words) from ME au before n-+cons., /x : / 
alternated with /z/ in Webster’s time. except after w-.°8 Length 
not being morphemically distinctive in these instances, its de- 
phonemicization led to no more than the coalescence of different 
allomorphs belonging to the same morpheme. Thus the words 
concerned have /x/ today, e.g. staff, ask, path, dance. The items 
with -#f<LME -auf were treated on the analogy of the staff 
type, e.g. /e/ in calf, half, laugh. 

(b) The words with -#r were retracted xr>ar in the wake of the 
raising dr>or. Thus they coalesced with the original /a/, e.g. 
heart /he:rt > hart/ on the same level as hot /hat/. The sequences 
je:r/ and /a:r/ were in complementary distribution with /zr/ 
and /ar/ respectively in Webster’s pattern, the former occurring 
in final and preconsonantal positions, the latter between vowels.* 
The coalescence of the former /#:/ and /a/ under the conditions 
described thus did not produce any homonymity. However, it 
put a very high functional yield on the opposition zero ~ r after a 
as in cop =< carp, slock ~ slark, cod ~ card, etc. The confusion 
to be expected on this count in the “r-less’’ dialects has been 
forestalled either by the preservation of the epenthetic -a- before 
-r or by re-lengthening of the vowel simultaneously with the loss 
of -a-1°°, e.g. pot /pat/ = part /past, pa:t/?®. 


®7 Cf. Hubbell 82 f. 

*8 After w- the vowel /z:/ alternated with /a:/, and developed as described sub (c). 

°° The “exceptions to this rule’’ in derivatives from bases with final -r such as 
slarry /ste:ri/ are so few as to be negligible for our purposes. 

100 Cf. infra §§ 14, 15.4. 

101 FE. g. in S. C. and N. Y. City, cf. Hubbell 60, 80, 81, 82. 
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(c) The remaining words with /e#:/ (<ME au or w+a, and 
father) were under no particular compulsion either way as regards 
their re-distribution. They were free to join either of the two 
developments described, some dialects generalizing /#/ and others 
/a/ in items like balm, calm, palm, psalm, father, sauce, waft, haunt. 
The dialects with /a:/ or /aa/ (<#r) as in part /pa:t, paat/ have 
this nucleus rather than /a/ in the words mentioned, opposing, 
for instance, father /fa : 6a/ ~ bother /bada/, balm /ba : m/ = bomb 
/bam/. Elsewhere the homonymity balm = bomb has sometimes 
been eliminated by the re-introduction of -/- into balm /balm/, 
calm, psalm, etc. This / is either from the spelling, or from an 
earlier unknown dialect where ME -l- remained unvocalized before 
-m, at the same time with its dark color preventing the fronting 
a>we of the preceding vowel. 

This re-distribution of the former /x#:/ between /a/ and /zx/ 
is indicated as early as in Diet. 1865, Dict. 1890 and by Worcester. 
They all teach a longer vowel before -r as in far, and in father than 
before voiceless spirants as in afler. Dict. 18651°* quotes a personal 
communication from Smart to the effect that his much discussed 
‘‘compromise vowel” in items like pass was intermediate between 
part and pat in quantity, not in quality. The confused descriptions 
of the grammarians as to its quality are reconciled by the theory 
of Dict. 1865 and Dict. 18901? that the vowel of pass fluctuated 
organically between the levels of part and pal,!®* later coalescing 
with the former in Eastern New England,!® with the latter 
elsewhere. 

Summary of development in keywords 


exe ee ae a<a 9<a 

have halve balm bomb talk 

ant aunt aren't long 

rather father bother trough 

hat heart hot haughty 
shot short 

tat tart tot taught 

cal cart cot caught 

marry starry sorry forty 
collar caller 


102 Principles of Pron. § 6 fn. 

103 Principles of Pron. § 6; Guide to Pron. § 59. 

104 Remnants of this usage survive today in some types of Br., cf. D. Jones, Outline‘ 
§ 294. 

205 Cf. infra § 10.3. and Whitney, op. cit. 207, where the same vowel is given for 
father and pass. 
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10.2. 9 
we: (+r, m) arta 
ng, 


e a 





This pattern with the full merger in all positions except before 
-r and -m of the two pairs of organically the same phonemes 
formerly different in length is characteristic of the Far West.1% 
Low-back /a :/ and /a/ coalesce and are raised to /9/ as in caught = 
col, laught = lol, saw: law, long, log, god, dross, water, watch, 
orange, origin, borrow, forly. The low-back position is taken up 
by the change #>a in father and before -r and -m as in large, 
palm. In all other items ENE /z : / remains low-front, coalescing 
with earlier /e#/ as in aunt = ant, halve = have. The key-words 
quoted at the end of § 10.1 thus appear in the same forms as there 
except for the merger under /9/ of those listed with aa and 9<a. 


10.3. oO 


ra 
i meni 





#e 


This development is common in Eastern New England. As in 
the dialects described § 10.1-2 Webster’s /a:/ is raised @>9 as 
in taught, law, with /e : / following in its wake #>a (phonetically 
[a] or [a]) as in fath.., launch, half, hard. The coalescence of this 
phoneme with the old /a/ which in view of the loss of final and 
preconsonantal -r in the dialects concerned would have given rise 
to large-scale homonymity!®? was avoided by raising a>9 in its 
turn. In this position it was either merged with the former 
/a: / which had been similarly raised before, or pushed the latter 
further upward, making it coalesce with the /o/ of home. 

The former development, which occurs in R. I., Vt., Me., and 
most of Mass., produced the homonymous pairs col = caught 
/kot/, tot = taught /tot/*°8, shot = short /Sot/, oflen = orphan /ofn/, 
wan = warn /won/, etc. A slightly raised allophone of /9/ is used 


106 | have noted it in Utah, Cal., Ore., and Wash. On Wash. cf. C. E. Reed, AS 27, 
186-189. 

107 Cf. supra § 10.1 b. 

10 From LA 379, 666 it appears that fot is unknown in those areas where taught 
is recorded as [tvt]. 
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after w-, before voiced consonants, voiceless spirants, and in final 
position as in water, draw, gone, broad, dog, off, cost. 

Under the second type of merger, which is found with some 
Boston speakers, the former /a:/ coalesced with /o/, but continued 
to be distinct from the old /a/.. Thus the pairs quoted as homonyms 
for R. |. etc. are opposed as 90 (<a 4), but hall = whole 
/hol/ (distinct from hole /houl/), horse = hoarse!” /hoas/, law = 
lore /loa/, paw = pour = pore /poe/, awe = or = oar /oa/ etc. 

Some Bostonians show a compromise between these two 
“extremes,” merging the former /a:/ with /o/ in some words, 
notably in final position and before -d, -z as in saw /soa/ ‘‘tool for 
sawing’ (=< saw /so/ ‘‘did see’’), laud /lod/, clause /kloz/, but 
retaining it on the level of 9 (<a) in others as in long, lall, talk 
(ENE 4a), thus reproducing the list of homophones given above 
for R. 1. 

The words with ENE @ lengthened «> before voiceless 
spirants and nasal-+cons. have often generalized their short 
alternants. One of my informants has a<# before -ih as in path, 
bath, but /z/ in last, craft, erample, can’t, ant ( ~ aunt /ant/)!"°. 

Summary of development in keywords (in dialects where /a :/ 
and /a/ have been merged under /9/) : 





ee ae a<a I< 
have halve 
balm bomb talk 
ant aunt = aren’t long 
rather father bother trough 
hat heart hot haughty 
shot short 
Lat tart tot taught 
cat cart cot caught 
marry starry sorry forty 
collar caller 
10.4. i (4) 
‘ * ; 
zi wall” 
K% al (+r) 


vz: (+r) a : pau 
#& Wa 


10° These two words are already noted as homonyms by Sheldon, DN 1, 35. 
110 The statistics compiled by V. R. Miller, Speech Mon. 20, 235-246, show that 
this is also the most wide-spread distribution in Eastern Mass. 
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This development is characteristic of Southern Hill Speech, 
e. g. Tenn. The long vowels diphthongize by the same token 
as their mid and high counterparts: #>«#i as in half /heif/, 
a>au as in lalk, saw, brought, long, off. At the same time the 
original /ei/ is retracted #i>ai, the original ai is raised ai>di. 

Summary of development in keywords : 


ei ai <i 9i<ai eu <eu au <a ou <6 
laugh life loin howl hall hole 
half rice voice mouth moth whole 
calf knife owl all old 
buy boy loud law low 
gown gone tone 
taught tote 


Before -r final and preconsonantal, /a:/ is raised @>9 as in the 
other dialects, with /z:/ following up close and coalescing with 
the original /a/. Thus 9<@ in forty, born, a< in barn, farther, etc. 

A similar shift has sometimes occurred in father with /si/ beside 
/a/,22) brought with /au/ and /»/ used in free variation by the same 
speaker, etc. The words balm, calm, palm, psalm have /a/ or /e/. 
Words with ENE // before voiceless spirants often generalize 
their short alternants, e.g. /a/ in staff = /ei/ in calf, grass. 

The word want (Webster : /wa:nt/) has coalesced with won’l 
“will not” under /wount/ through rounding au>ou under the 
influence of w-. The other words with initial w- have not been 
similarly affected, e.g. /au/ (<d) in wall, /a/ (<a) in was, whal 
hot, water: holler. 


Il. PHONEMIC LENGTHENING 


11. Changes in Distribution. Up to the 18th century the 
lengthening of short vowels as it occurred before s, f, pb, r was 
phonemic, i.e. it meant their transfer to the level of the 
corresponding long phonemes, thus modifying the distributional 
structure of the pattern, e.g. in off /af>a:f/ or far /fer > fe:r/. 
When in the 19th century length ceased to be distinctive, the 
lengthening of short vowels as it became general at this stage 
before voiced consonants and voiceless spirants!!* was only of 
allophonic significance, i.e. it produced no phonemic changes, but 


111 Evidence of /#i/ in Wentworth s. v. 
112 No short vowels occurred in final position, cf. supra § 5.1. 
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merely variant pronunciations of the same phoneme as in PDE 
(bi-d] vs. [bit]. This tendency, which was closely connected 
with the de-phonemicization of length,!!? cannot have overtaken 
all dialects and all words in any one dialect at one stroke, but must 
have affected them one by one.!!4_ Thus a few early items which 
in some dialects increased in duration before vowel quantity had 
been systematically abandoned as a distinctive feature could still 
be transferred to the level of the respective long phonemes and 
share in their further development.!!5 ' 

11.1. This is regularly the case with /a/ before -n, -ng 
as in gone /gan>ga:n>gon/ and long /layn>la:y>lon/, where 
lengthening is noted in more and more words even by Webster 
in his later works,!!° and frequently also before -g as in dog /dag > 
da:g>dog/, in the word God /gad>ga:d>god/, and_ before 
r+vowel'}? as in sorry /sari> sa:ri> sori/. Today many American 
speakers pronounce some or all of these words with /9/ on the same 
level as laughi, law, opposing them to /a/ in job, cod, hot, etc.118 

There is much fluctuation in detail in the preference for one or 
the other of the two alternant forms. Before -n, -ng, /9/ is universal 
in wrong, song, gone etc., but in the North and the Mid West 
it is opposed to /a/ in on.1?® Further /9/ is heard frequently in 
God, dog from speakers who use /a/ rather than /9/ in one or several 
of the items hog, frog, log, fog, cog, bog, clog, agog. Before a 
medial -r, /a/ and /9/ alternate in sorry, tomorrow, authority, foreign, 
borrow, orange, etc. I have heard the same (New Haven) speaker 
use either form of sorry. 


11.2. The treatment of the low-front /#/ is exactly parallel to 


113 Cf. supra § 7.1. 

114 On this point in the theory of linguistic change cf. my article Der Untergang 
des Prdverbs ge- im Englischen, to appear in Anglia. 

118 Tt may be set up as a general rule that in chain shifts of the type A—> B+ C 
some items with A are transferred to the level of B so early as to coalesce with the 
original B and share in its shift to C. Thus the LME chains @—+i—dai and o> a 
—> # comprise a few jumps é@>ai, 0 > &, as in NE friar< ME frere, strap< stroppe. (Cf. 
Luick §§ 481, 535.) Similarly the Russ. tilt—> tolt—> iolol, and é—> e— o (before hard 
consonants) produce a few forms with folot< iilt, e.g. polon< *piln, and 0 <é, e.g. 
vjodra < védra. The development in hand may be symbolized as a—> d—> 9 with the 
jump a> 9 in words like prong, dog. 

116 Cf. supra § 6.3 a. 

117 Before final and preconsonantal -r this lengthening was general. 

118 On the different historical interpretation of 9 < a in the dialects with cot = caught 
ef. supra § 10.2-3. 

119 Cf. the isogloss line by C. K. Thomas, AS 22, 104-107. 
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low-back /a/. Under the same conditions as the latter it was 
lengthened and raised 2#>#> = as in sland {[stend> ste*nd> 
ste*nd], marry {[meri>me-‘ri>meri],!2° so that two different 
vowels are heard in sland pal {'ste‘nd'phet| or marry Jack 
('‘me‘ri'dZek|. Often [e*| is replaced by, or is in free variation with, 
[ca]. In some dialects it reaches even mid-front [e], so that the 
vowels of sland |ste*nd| and slencil {stensl| differ in duration only. 
Unless specified otherwise we here write /e/ to include all of these 
phonations in so far as they are phonemically different both from 
/e/ and /e/ as heard in pet and pat respectively. 

In normally strongly stressed monosyllables, /e/ before nasals 
is common in the North East (as far west as Buffalo, N. Y.) and 
in parts of the South as in can’l /kent/, man /men/, can ‘‘tin”’ 
/ken/, but somewhat less frequent before other voiced consonants 
as in bag /beg/, bad /bed/. This /e/ usually stands in opposition 
to /z/ in more commonly weakly stressed and in polysyllabic 
items as in can /ken/ ‘‘am able,’ had /hed/, manager /men-/, 
badminton /bed-/. Before -r an especially high vowel is heard 
in Me., e.g. in marry [meri] 34 merry = Mary /meri/. In Water- 
bury, Conn.,1*1_ I have heard [ea] for /e/ used by teenagers 
consistently in all environments, even before voiceless consonants, 
e.g. in have, map, tap, cat. This is a complete shift #2 ><a which 
has only substantial, but no distributional significance.!?? 


11.38 The raising #>e narrowed down the margin of security 
which originally separated /z/ from /e/. This led to a compensa- 
tory shortening and raising in the environments concerned of the 
former /e/ and/or to its merger with either /e/ (<2) or /i/. Thus 
some New England speakers who pronounce pan, marry as /pen, 
meri/ use a shortened and/or raised allophone of /e/ in items like 
pen, merry. In parts of N. Y. State (Otsega Co., Lake Placid) 
the original /er/ has become /e‘r/ as in marry = Mary /me‘ri/ 
on the level of many /me‘ni/, while a vowel organically the same, 
but shorter, is heard in items with original /er/ as in merry 


120 /ge/ did not coalesce in these instances with its opposite number /#:/ except 
in some dialects where the latter remained low-front in the diphthong #i (cf. infra 
§11.4). Elsewhere there had already been retraction % > a, or /#:/ had disappeared 
totally under the generalization of the short allomorphs, cf. supra § 10.1-3. 

121 This city is not included in LA. 

122 The distribution in the surrounding dialects where some words with earlier 
/e/ have /z/ and others /e/ makes it highly probable that even in Waterbury not all 
words changed & > ea at one stroke, but first a few and then more and more ; cf. the 
discussion mentioned supra fn. 114. 
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/meri/. Complete coalescence of the former /zr/ and /er/ on the 
level of the latter is characteristic of most of the Mid West, Far 
West, and the South, e.g. marry = merry /meri/, character /ker-/, 
narrow /ner-/. This development is strictly parallel with the 
raising a>9 before r+vowel and the rhyme sorry: warry in the 
back series. 

Coalescence of /e/ and /i/ under /i/ with an allophone slightly 
lower then the {1] of bid is found consistently before nasals in the 
South all the way between Texas and Ind. and as far North West 
as Nebr., e.g. in pen = pin /pin/, any /ini/, many /mini/, slrength 
/strinp/, length /linp/, chemistry /kim-/ etc. There is no parallel 
raising on >un in the back series as the dialects concerned did not 
have the late 18th-century /o/. 


11.4. In the Southern dialects where the former /# :/ and /a: / 
have been diphthongized #>#xi, ad>au, their short opposites 
/e/ and /a/ lengthened under the conditions specified share in 
their transformation : #®>#>«#i, a>d>au, e.g. in hand /heind/, 
flag /fleig/, have = halve /heiv/, gone /gaun/, long /laun/, God 
/gaud/, hog /haug/, fog /faug/, office /aufis/.1** In parts of the 
South and in N. Y. State a comparable transfer e> é@> ei, i> i> ii 
also occurs in the mid and high order before -g!*4 as in egg /eig/, 
leg /leig/, big /biig/,1*®5 and on all three levels of the front series 
before -§ and Z,!° e.g, 


/eei/ (<#<) in gnash, cash, passion, fashion, national. 

/ei/ (<é@ <e) in flesh,!?? expression, possession, measure, pleasure, 
treasure.1*8 

fii) (<i <i) in fish, admission, initiate, Patricia,!®® vision. 

In the central and back series similar lengthening does not to 
my knowledge occur before -s, -z, though there is occasional 
diphthongization A>ai, u>ui, @>9>9i on the analogy of the 


123 The three latter forms from LA Records of Southern Ohio, Southern IIl., Ky. 

124 The corresponding /og, ug/ of the back series did not occur. 

125 Cf. Thomas, AS 10, 293; O. Stanley, AS 11, 15; Wentworth s. v. 

126 /ej/ in measure is also heard in the Pacific North West, /ei/ in ash in Nebr. 

127 Tenn. speakers use /#i/ in fresh, flesh = fiash on the level of /xi/ in fashion 
which does not rhyme with /ei/ in nation. These forms parallel the obscure deve- 
lopment of thrash <thresh (ef. Luick § 541). 

128 Although it would be tempting to derive many of these words direct from ME @ 
treated like in great (cf. Kékeritz 194-197), I prefer the theory advanced here in view 
of the parallel forms on the xi and ii levels. 

12° The two latter examples from Hubbell 65. 
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front series, e.g. in mush /mai8/,1°° push /pui8/,14 wash /woi8/.13? 
In certain Negro dialects the transfer e> @> ei seems to have been 
generalized before all voiced consonants and voiceless spirants, 
e.g. /ei/ in head, dead, bless, then, when, while the former /z/ has 
been lowered to /e/ in hand, thank, fal, back.+%* 


12. New Length Distinctions. Over against the cases of phonemic 
lengthening discussed so far which today are recognizable as such 
only through historical reconstruction, e.g. fog /fog < fa:g/ 
(lengthened from /fag/) = foggy /fagi/ (unlengthened), vowel 
length has in certain dialects been systematically re-introduced 
as a distinctive feature under the following conditions : 


12.1. The rest of their environments being equal, vowels tend 
today to be longer in final position than before voiced consonants 
or voiceless spirants. They are also longer before simple 
consonants, in monosyllables, and under strong stress than before 
consonant clusters, in polysyllables, and under weak stress 
respectively. In paradigms and derivational groups where final 
and non-final, pre-monoconsonantal and pre-polyconsonantal, and 
monosyllabic and polysyllabic forms alternate as in agree-agreed, 
add-adds, cough-coughing, the longer vowels have, in some dialects 
along the North-Eastern Seaboard,!*4 been transferred from 
the former to the latter forms, e.g. [agrii:d, e*dz, kho:fm] 
lengthened on the analogy of the infinitives [agrri:, e*d, kho:f)}. 
Such forms all stand in opposition to short vowels in similar 
environments where no such analogical transfer took place, as 
in greed [grii-d], adze {zdz], coffin {kho°fin]. Similarly words 
frequently occurring under weak stress generalize their shorter 
vowel alternants in all positions, e.g. /#/ in had |hed], has {[hez|, 
can “‘am able” {khzen] stands in opposition to /#:/ in normally 
more strongly stressed words like bad [bed], jazz [dze*z], can 
“tin-can”’ [khe-n], 

12.2. As vowels are longer before voiced than before voiceless 
stops, the /z/ in /aller is shorter than in ladder. This originally 
merely allophonic difference has, in certain dialects, aquired 
phonemic significance by virtue of being maintained even when 


130 Scattered LA Records from Ind., S. C., N. C. 

131 Cf. Trager & Smith, op. cit. 27, fn. 9, 10. 

+82 1A Records from Ohio. 

133 Cf. the texts transcribed by E. K. Kane, DN 5, 355 ff. 

‘34 For the material here presented I am indebted to Professor B. Bloch. 
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/d/ and /t/ coalesced under |r| between stressed and unstressed 
vowels as in laller /lera/ = ladder /le:cra/, and similarly in writer 
rider, pouler = powder, etc.15 

Further a length distinction @=<e has in some dialects re- 
appeared before -r and -n as a result of a complicated series of 
changes, as in sland /ste*nd/ = slencil /stensl/, marry /me‘ri/ 
merry /meri/. This has been discussed supra § 11.2-3. 


NB. All these new length distinctions are distributionally 
different from those in Webster’s system. 


Ill. PHONEMIC SHORTENING 


13. Shortening before -k. Just as originally short vowels could 
be lengthened before voiced consonants early enough to be merged 
with the corresponding long phonemes, a few ENE long vowels 
were transferred to the level of the originally short phonemes 
through early shortening before voiceless consonants. A frequent 
instance of this is @>e before -k as in lake /tek/, naked /nekid/, 
make /mek/, snake /snek/.1%* 


14. Shortening before -r. Before -r Webster’s long vowels had 
diphthongal variants consisting of vowel+a, e.g. beer | bi‘ ar|.1% 
The {i°| in this sequence must have been somewhat shorter than 
the phonemically same {i:] in other environments, e.g. beer 
(bi‘or| vs. bead {bi:d|.188 In the subsequent organic differentia- 
tion of long and short vowels the somewhat shorter variants of the 
long phonemes before -ar often coalesced with and joined in the 
development of the earlier short rather than of the long nuclei. 
At the same time the sequence -ar was simplified by the loss of 
-d as in here {hi‘or> hir], Mary {me‘oari> meri). 

14.1. In ‘General American’ as described by Kenyon the 
coalescence of the former long and short vowels before -r is nearly 
complete in the case of i, @, ad, 6, e. g. spear il = spirit /spirit/, 
Mary = merry /meri/, during /durin/ on the level of /u/ in put, 





135 Cf. Hubbell 135. 

136 Nebr. (DN 3, 56); Tenn. 

137 Cf. supra § 5.6. 

138 This is explicitly recognized by Emerson : (Before -r) ‘‘where the glide and vowel 
have together the quantity of a long vowel” (DN 1, 101). 
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hoarse /hors/.18® It has sometimes also carried away earlier 
/i:a/ of different origin as in theatre /pita/, theory /piri/.14° The 
original long vowel has been retained chiefly in derivatives from 
words with long phonemes not followed by -r, e.g. in Jewry 
dzuuri/ (with /uu/ from Jew)/ =< jury /dzuri/, or in we're /wiir/ 
with /ii/ from we) =< weir /wir/. 

In the dialects where the 18th-century /o/ did not exist, its 
place in the pattern being later taken by 9<d,'*1 the sequence 
o:r/ shortened under the conditions specified was transferred 
to the level of the latter as in more /mo:r< moer/, and in this way 
coalesced with 9r<ar over most of the country except in Eastern 
New England and upstate N. Y., giving rise to the homonyms 
hoarse = horse, wore = war, born = borne, for = four, etc. 

In parts of the South, e.g. in Mo. and La., the late 18th-century 
sequence /a:r/ was also shortened dr> ar as in short /Sa: rt> 
Sart/, thus coalescing with ar< zr as in carl /kart< ke : rt/, but 


remaining distinct from or<ér as in court /kort/, e.g. carl: shorl 





-art/ =< sport /sport/, far : war |/-ar/ = wore /wor/, barn = born 
/barn/ s< borne /born/, etc.'42 In Southern Utah I have similarly 
noted /ar/ in fork: bark, horse: sparse, but /or/ in other items with 
earlier /a:r/, e.g. in or = oar, short: court. 


The retraction #r>ar left vacant the place of low-front vowel+ 
-r final or preconsonanial. This has in parts of Eastern New 
England and. N. Y. State been taken by ér>er or er as in there 
de:r>der, dea/, care /ke:r > ker, kea/, secretary |/-e:ri> 
-eri/.14% This transfer completes the chain shift ér-—> #r—> ar or. 
e.g. fair /fe:r> fer/, far /fe:r> far/, for /fa:r> for/. 


14.2. In parts of Eastern New England only {u‘ar} and [o‘ar} 
have coalesced with organically the same short vowels, while 
i, @, 2, @ developed before -r like in other positions, yielding PDE 


129 In Eastern New England, hoarse, more, etc. are on the same level as home, 
whole with the ‘“‘New England short 0,” i.e. /o/. 

140 Recorded in Waterbury, Conn. 

41 Cf. supra § 10, introduction. 

42Cf. T. S. Eliot’s rhymes wars: stars: scars: cars in Burnt Norton Il, Easi 
Coker Il. 

143% < @ before -r as in care /ke:r/ (differing from the /#/ of cai in length only) is 
noted both in Dict. 1890, Guide to Pron. § 49, and by an observer in Jackson’s time 
ef. H. L. Mencken, The American Language, N. Y. 71921, 81). Emerson, DN 1, 
113 records [xa] in these words. The common form /veri/ for vary of speakers who 
distinguish marry + merry = Mary does not belong here, but goes back to an 18th- 
century variant (cf. NED s. v.). 
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/ii/ in here,'4* /ei/ in Mary, there, /a/ in hard, /9/ in for. Where 
ja: / coalesced with /a/ under /9/ as in taught = tol, there is for 
/f9a<fa:r/s four /foa <fo:r/, but when /a:/ was merged 
with /o/ as in hall = whole, they were leveled under /o/ in for = 
four /foa/ etc.!4° 


14.3. These developments provide a clue to the history of the 
groups marry-merry-Mary, and morrow-morning-mourning which 
in Webster are /meri, meri, me:ri, maro, ma:rnin, mo:rnin/ 
respectively. Modern dialects show the following types of 
distribution 

(a) The Eastern New England development discussed supra 
§14.2 reduces the back series to two phonemes, i.e. morrow on 
the level of morning /m9-/ = mourning /mo-/, or morrow /m9d-/ = 
morning = mourning /mo-/, while the three distinctions of the 
front series are maintained with the former opposition e+ @ 


a 


remaining distributionally intact as eet or eea. InN. Y. 
City the distribution is the same as in Boston with /a/ in morrow = 
/9/ in morning = mourning.}* 

(b) The shortening ér>er, dr>or gives rise to Mary = merry 
/meri/= marry /meri, meri/, mourning = morning /mor-/ =~ 
morrow /mar-/. This pattern is common in Western New England, 
and in the front series also occurs in Me. 


(c) The same shortenings in conjunction with the lengthening 
and raising #r> #r> er, ar> ar>or!*? bring about homonymity 
in Mary = merry = marry /meri/, mourning = morning on the 
level of morrow /mor-/, e.g. in large areas of the Mid West and 
Far West. In Waterbury, Conn., er has been raised to er after 
the shortening ér> er, so that the coalescence Mary = merry = 
marry is under /meri/ on the level of pat /pet/, not of pel /pet/. 
Compensatory shortening of the original /er/ yields the distribution 
marry = Mary /me‘ri/ = merry /meri/ in upstate N. Y.148 Owing 
to the difference of conditions arising from the absence or the 
rare occurrence of /o/ and the retraction #r> ar, the development 
of che front and back series is not always exactly parallel. For 


144° The former /i:9/ of real and /aua/ of vowel are treated similarly, i.e. i:a>i'a>ii, 
aua>au, e.g. in real = reel /riil/ (R.1.), vowel: foul /-aul/ (Utah). Cf. further examples 
in Kenyon, Am. Pron. § 355. 

45 Cf. supra § 10.3. 

46 Cf. Hubbell 82, 82. 


47 Cf. supra § 11.1-3. 
48 Cf. supra § 11.3. 
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instance, La. has Mary = merry = marry /meri/, but morrow 
on the level of morning /mar-/ = mourning /mor-/.'*° 


D. CONCLUSION 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH VOWEL PATTERNS 


15. Standard British has changed much less in its vowel pattern 
than Am. since the late 18th century. The British vowel pattern 
described by Webster’s contemporary J. Walker!®° is the same as 
Webster’s apart from the absence of the opposition o ~ 6 as in 
whole ~ hole (the words with /o/ in Webster having /o :/), the use 
of the diphthong /iu:/ as the distributional equivalent of 
Webster’s /t: /, and the non-neutralization of /ai/ and /au/ before 
stops. As in the U.5., the impetus for change came from the non- 
phonemic lengthening of vowels before voiced consonants. Since 
the Br. and Am. vowel patterns were very much alike in structure, 
they reacted to this stimulus in the same way by transforming 
the long phonemes of the high and mid order into the ‘virtually 
present,’’?51 but hitherto unrealized diphthongs ii, ei, uu, ou, and 
by moving the low vowels in the direction of the hole in the pattern 
arising from the absence of /o/, as in Br. 2>d—5, and a>», e.g. 
far /fe:r> fa:/, for /fa:r> fo: /, foreign /farin > forin/.1>? 


15.1. The allophonic lengthening which stimulated these 
transformations has, however, been less violent in Britain than 
in the U. 8.15% The attendant changes of the pattern having 
been carried proportionately less far, the vowel system of Standard 
British is still roughly the same as described for American English 


49 Cf. supra § 14.1. 

18° Pronouncing Dictionary, Philadelphia 1803 (Ist Am. ed.). 

‘51 Term translated from L. Hjelmslev’s virtuel, cf: Omkring Sprogteoriens grund- 
leggelse, Copenhagen 1943, 37. 

452 The proposition derived here from the surprising parallelism in the history of 
British and American English that similarly structured vowel patterns may’ react 
alike to similar stimuli even in geographically non-adjacent areas also follows from 
the fundamental assumption of diachronic phonemics that sound laws do not work 
blindly, but that the internal structure of a linguistic pattern is one of the factors 
shaping its development (cf. A. Martinet, Word 8, 5). 

3 Especially the phonemes equivalent to 18th-century short vowels are, on an 
average, perceptibly longer in comparable environments in modern American than 
in modern British pronunciation. 
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in Dict. 1865 with “‘interdependent’’!>4 quantitative and qualitative 
differences figuring as distinctive features. In both patterns a set 
of long vowels and diphthongs stands in opposition to one of 
organically different short vowels, as in Br.15° ii, ei, ai, 91, uu, ou, 
au, 4, 5, 3 (<ar) s< 1, e, ew, u, D, A, a, a. Here length has not been 
totally de-phonemicized as in American English, but has merely 
been linked to organic differences in conjunction with which it is 
still distinctive.1** 


15.2. By the same token the British vowel pattern proves rather 
conservative from a distributional point of view. Nearly all of 
Walker’s oppositions between vocalic nuclei have remained 
distributionally intact, including those of the lower order e+ 2%= 
a= 4 which in most Am. dialects have lost one of their member 
phonemes ; cf. the tables supra § 10 with Br. 


eve a<ex D<a 5<a 

have halve collar caller 
balm bomb talk 

ant aunt = aren't long 

gather father : rather bother 

hat heart hot haughty 

shot short 

cat cart cot caught 

tat tart tot taught 

marry starry sorry forty 


15.3. The shift er>ar and the transformation of the 18th- 
century opposition A+r-== a+zero into d= 4 as in bird /bard> 
ba: d/ + bud /bad/ has been distributionally the same in Br. 
and Am., but is limited in the former to preconsonantal and final 
positions, e.g. Br. /a:/ in occur, but /A/ in occurrence, courage, 
thorough, worry, /i/ in squirrel, /e/ in American.+57 

In its neutralization of the former opposition id = a after r 
and / as in rude = rood, lute = loot, Br. is keeping a middle position 
between the Am. dialects with no coalescence at all or only after 


/ 


» 


** Term as defined by L. Hjelmslev, op. cit. 32. On Dict. 1865 ef. supra § 7.2. 


6° Organically the same vowels of different length are opposed in Br. in a few 
odd pairs such as Raleigh /rali) + Charlie /tSa:li/ (my own record), particular 
/pet-/ + pertain /pa:t-/. 

156 Cf. D. Jones, Ouilline’, § 242. 


157 In Am. these words often are on the same level as occur, ef. supra § 9.2. 
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r-, and those which have extended it to all positions after stressed 
dentals as in due = do, lulor = tooler, suit: rool, new: shoe.*8 


15.4. Owing to its less violent changes in vowel quantity Br. 
has also remained unaffected by the phonemic lengthening before 
voiced consonants and the phonemic shortening before voiceless 
ones as described for Am. supra §§ 11-13.15® Thus Br. long /lvy/, 
gone /gon/, dog /deg/, morrow /mvrou/, sland, man, bad, marry 
have remained on the levels of col and cat respectively, not being 
transferred to those of caught and merry or of a new raised mid- 
phoneme /e/. 

As in most types of Am. the long vowels i, @, a, 6 underwent 
phonemic shortening before -ar in Br. except in a few derivatives 
such as doer /duua/ dour /dua/, while the shorter allophones 
before -ar of #, d@ developed like /e:, a:/ in other positions. 
Shortened {o0°9| was lowered to [90] under similar conditions as 
in Am.,?®° thus re-producing the familiar homonyms hoarse = 
horse, four = for, etc. On the other hand, -a was lost in Br. only 
after [aa] (<'ar) and [90] (<a‘ar, o'ar), the vowels concerned 
being automatically restored to the length of the allophones 
occurring in positions other than before -a: [aa>a:, 99>9:]. 
Thus Mary /meori/ merry /meri/, spear it /spiesrit/ ~ spiril 
/spirit/ continue to be distinct in Br. as in Eastern New England 
speech. Some speakers also preserve -a after [99<o'ar], but not 
after [09 <a‘ar]. Thus hoarse ~ horse, four ~ for etc. are opposed 
with /90/ /9:/ in a correlation distributionally the same as 
/99/ =< /oa/ in some Am. dialects. All these developments are 
linked to a series of further vowel shifts before -a some of which 
recur in the ‘r-less’? dialects of Am. : ea > [ea] (phonemically 
/ea/), or ea >xa as in Mary (parallel to 0 a>2a in the back series), 
ua—> o0a— 9a— 9: as in sure /Sua, Soa, 899, $9:/ which may or 
may not be opposed to shore /300, 89 :/, aia— aa'®1— aa, aua 
—>aa—>a:, as in tire /taa/tlower /taa/~tar /ta:/. Loss 
of -a in the first two items may also yield an opposition /a :/ = 
Ja+ :/ sé /a :/.382 





188 Cf. supra § 9.1. 

159 The only possible exception is the rare variant /go:n<ga:n/ for gone. The 
“‘drawled forms” of dog, God, odd noted by Ellis show merely allophonic lengthening 
before voiced consonants. They are “different from E. awed, gawd’ with /9:/ (Ellis 7, 
1154), 

160 Cf. supra § 14.1. 

161 fae] is presupposed as an intermediate stage of the shift 2*a > a.a. 

162 Cf. D. Jones, op. cit. § 431. 
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15.5. The alternants with long and short vowels which arose 
from the ENE lengthening of /#/ and /a/ before voiceless spirants 
have been treated differently in British and American English. 
Standard Southern British favors the short alternants of the back 
series,'®? but the long alternants of the front series, e.g. Br. loss 
/los<las/ on the level of cof, but pass /pa:s< px :s/ on the level 
of father. On the other hand, Am. consistently uses the lengthened 
forms in the back series, while preferring the short ones in the 
front, as in loss /los<la:s/ on the level of caught, but pass /pes 
<pes/ on the level of gather. Even those Am. dialects, esp. 
of Eastern New England, which maintain the former opposition 
we = # in ant ~ aunl as /ent = ant/ today tend to use the origi- 
nally short /z/ before -s, -f,-p.1°* This generalization of different 
alternants accounts for the prevalence of Am. /z/, Br. /a:/ (<2) 
in half, graft, staff, class, last, grasp, path, rather etc.,'®> and of 
Br. /p/ (<a), Am. /9/ (<a:) in off, cough, loft, cross, cost, moth, 
trough. 


NB. The Am. /z/ in the former words is neither ‘‘archaic”’ 
nor ‘‘Elizabethan.”’ On the contrary, the neutralization of the 
former opposition #2 = # constitutes an innovation over against 
the continued distinction of distributionally the same phonemes 
as 2 =< a: in Southern British. 

Many more variations between prevalent Br. and Am. speech 
forms, some of which have been widely publicized, are due to the 
generalization of different alternants, e.g. shone, Br. /S8on/, Am. 
/Soun/; partilion, Br. /pa:t-/, Am. /pat-/. Their explanation 
will in most instances be obvious from the more general principles 
already proposed in the present paper. 


Yale University 


163 With the exception of certain Public School and Oxford University dialects 
which pronounce loss /lo:s<la:s/, ete. 

164 Cf. supra § 10.3. 

166 On the origin of ENE /#:/ in rather cf. Luick § 494, or it may be from rath 


/ree : p/. 
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Am. 
Br. 
Dict. 


Diss. 
LA 
LA Records 


PDE 
Sp. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Modern American English. 

Modern British English. 

Noah Webster, An American Dictionary of the English Language, quoted 
by year of edition, page, and column (a, b). References to the 1828 ed. 
whose pages are unnumbered are by the page numbers of the 1841 ed. 

Noah Webster, Dissertations on the English Language, ed. H. R. Warfel, 
Gainesville, Florida 1951. 

A Linguistic Atlas of New England, ed. H. Kurath, quoted by number 
of map. 

Unpublished maps for the Linguistic Atlas of the U. S. 1% 

Present Day English. 

Noah Webster, An American Spelling Book (or A Grammatical Institute 
of the English Language 1), quoted by year of ed. and page. 


BOOKS QUOTED BY AUTHOR’S NAME ONLY 


A. J. Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, London 1869-1889. 

A. F. Hubbell, The Pronunciation of English in New York City, New York 1950. 
O. Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar I, Heidelberg 1909. 

H. Koékeritz, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation, New Heven 1953. 


> 


<. Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, Leipzig 1921-1940. 


H. Wentworth, American Dialect Dictionary, New York 1944. 


EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS 


A = B A is homonymous with B. 
A + B A stands in opposition to B. 
A : B A rhymes with B. 


166 For access to these I am indebted to Mr. Raven McDavid of Western Reserve 
University. 











CLASSIFICATION OF THE SINO-TIBETAN LANGUAGES 


ROBERT SHAFER , 


The present world-wide misconception that the Sino-Tibetan 
family of languages is divided into an eastern ‘‘Chinese-Siamese” 
sub-family and a western ‘“Tibeto-Burman”’ sub-family! has 
resulted from two distinguished scholars working on opposite sides 
of the area and their almost total ignorance of the languages in 
their colleague’s field. 

Since about 300 Sino-Tibetan languages and dialects have been 
recorded, some division of labor has naturally occurred in their 
investigation. And this has followed geographical lines. In 
southeast Asia, great streams—the Mekong, Salween, Irrawaddy, 
and Chindwin—flow in a generally southerly direction, and the 
intermediate ridges, the monsoon forests, the Malay peninsula 
extending far southward, and the political division with Indo- 
China under France and Burma and India under Great Britain 
have hindered communication and have tended to compartmentize 
knowledge into one division facing twoard the Pacific Ocean and 
another facing toward the Indian Ocean. 

Henri Maspero, the last great scholar to hold to the ‘‘Siamese- 
Chinese” division, was a product of the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient at Hanoi. He published brilliant work on both the Chinese 


? Konow carelessly stated that Daic and Chinese ‘‘form one distinct family as 
compared with the Tibeto-Burman forms of speech” (Linguistic Survey of India, 
3 [1909], p. 1). Of course he meant sub-family, but the absurdity of having families 
within a family of languages has been repeated in the Encyclopedia Britanica down to 
the last edition, which refers to the ‘“‘Tibeto-Burman family” and the ‘“‘Siamese-Chinese 
family” (1953, v. 22, p. 187, and v. 20, p. 596 a). 

Ambrogio Ballini and Carlo Tagliavini correctly refer to sub-families but these are 
Konow’s Sino-Siamese and Tibeto-Burman (Enciclopedia Italiana, v. 19, pp. 46 and 
129ff. The Diccionario Enciclopedico U. T. E. H. A. mistakenly applies “tibeto- 
birmano” and ‘‘siamochino”’ to race. All have obviously been following Konow and 
the Linguistic Survey of India. 
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and Daic (Thai) languages. If one knows two languages one is 
bound to note some resemblances between them whether they are 
related or not.2 Maspero noted a considerable number of parallels 
between Daic words and the corresponding Chinese forms—enough, 
he thought, to consider these languages to be closely related 
genetically. But Maspero knew practically nothing of the 
“Tibeto-Burman’”’ languages which had been studied for some 
time primarily under the patronage of the British in India, and so 
Maspero naturally accepted ‘‘Tibeto-Burmic” as a sub-family on 
the authority of those who had been studying those languages. 

And Sten Konow, a Norwegian scholar primarily interested in 
Iranic languages, was engaged by the British government in India 
to handle the non-Aryan languages for the Linguistic Survey of 
India. Konow was so fully occupied in making grammatical 
analyses from the specimens of text of the many non-Aryan 
languages and dialects that he had little time for anything else. 
ixonow had very little to do with Chinese and Daic for the Linguistic 
Survey, and since the Sino-Daic numerals correspond so closely 
that even an amateur can see the resemblance, it was only natural 
for him to accept the ‘‘Chinese-Siamese”’ division for these languages 
that the knew so little about. 

But Konow, the Iranist, brought to his work on the Sino-Tibetan 
languages the Indo-Europeanist’s point of view of comparative 
grammar : that morphology is the primary criterion of genetic 
relationship. Now some Sino-Tibetan languages, like Chinese, 
have almost no morphology. So Konow substituted what seemed 
to him the closest thing to morphology—the word order—as a 
criterion, 

Thus the ‘division,’ actually made by scholars working at 
opposite sides of the field and ignorant of the languages at the 
opposite end, was rationalized by Konow as resting upon the 
position of words in the sentence ; he stated‘ that “the Tibeto- 
Burman family arranges the words of a sentence in the order of 
subject, object, verb, while the order in Chinese and Tai is subject, 
verb, object.” 

This statement that the fundamental division in the Sino-Tibetan 
family rested almost altogether upon the shift in position of one 


’ 


> Thus after 20 years the close resemblance of Old Japanese wata “‘sea”’ to English 
water still sticks in my memory, although I do not not believe any genetic relationship 
exists between the languages. 

* Personal communication from Konow. 

* Encyclopedia Britanica, 11th ed. (1911), v. 26, p. 929. 
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part of speech—let us say that the object precedes the verb in 
one division and follows it in another—is rather surprising, coming 
from an Indo-Europeanist. For any English-speaking beginning 
student of German can describe how annoying the German 
“displacement” of the verb is. Yet would anyone contend that 
German and English should be placed in different divisions of the 
Indo-European family because of differences in the position of 
the verb in the sentence ? 

If Sino-Tibetan languages do not have anything resembling 
Indo-European morphology, naturally we cannot use morphological 
correspondences as a primary criterion of linguistic relationship. 
But an alternative solution is possible. Students of Chinese will 
be familiar with the concept of “‘empty words’’, those which 
theoretically, at least, have lost their specific meaning and have 
come to be used as particles. Since the precise use of many of 
these ‘empty words” is still disputed even in languages studied 
for so long as Chinese, no special study of them in all the Sino- 
Tibetan languages has yet been made. But they are separate 
words and generally follow the same phonetic development as 
“full words,” and since some of them are found over widely 
scattered parts of the Sino-Tibetan area, this writer has included 
a considerable number of them in his work on the phonetic 
development of the Sino-Tibetan languages, where they at he same 
time offer evidence of a common Sino-Tibetan ‘“‘morphology’’—as 
nearly as the family can be said to have one. If any one group 
showed no, or very few, morphological elements (pronouns, 
interrogatives, etc.) in common with other Sino-Tibetan languages, 
we should be very skeptical of genetic relationship. 

But Indo-European comparative grammar is not based on 
morphology alone. A great part of it consists in working out the 
phonetic equations for the various languages. Neither Konow 
nor Maspero had attempted to work out such equations and their 
comparisons consisted only of ‘‘look-alikes,”’ a good many of which 
were erroneous. The greater part of this writer’s work on Sino- 
Tibetan has consisted in working out such equations. Only 
common words, numerals, parts of the body, verbs, adjectives, 
morphological elements, etc., have been considered and comparisons 
showing pronounced semantic divergence have been rejected. 


5 For bibliography, see Shafer, “‘East Himalayish,”’ Bull Sch. Or. Afr. St. 15 (1953), 
357 n., or “Newari and Sino-Tibetan,”’ Studia Linguistica (Lund, 1952), 92, n. 1, and 
93, n. 3, par. 2 ff. 
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A rough tally of such comparisons so far published® shows 216 
between Bodish? and Chinese, 191 between Bodish and Burmese, 
122 between Chinese and Daic, 101 between Burmese and Chinese, 
63 between Bodish and Daic, and 38 between Burmese and Daic. 
Of course this will not be the final figure, but there is no reason 
to believe that the relative figures will vary greatly from those 
given above. 

If we take the first two figures—216 comparisons between 
Bodish and Chinese but 191 between Bodish and Burmese—it 
would indicate that Bodish is genetically closer to Chinese than 
it is to Burmese. To anyone not led by the exotic appearance of 
Chinese characters to regard the language as a thing apart, this 
conclusion should not come as a surprise in view of geography 
and history. For while Tibet is somewhat closer to Burma than 
to China, to go from Lhasa to Mandalay by the shortest route one 
would have to cross the Himalayas and the mountain range on the 
Indo-Burmese frontier and cross two rather formidable rivers, 
the Brahmaputra and Irrawaddy. Historically we know there 
has been contact between China and Tibet for many centuries, 
but I know of no such contact between Tibet and Burma. 

We may also note that in contrast to the 216 comparisons 
between Chinese and Bodish, we find only 122 between Chinese 
and Daic. That is, Chinese is considerably closer to Bodish than 
it is to Daic. In fact, almost since I began work on the Sino- 
Tibetan languages some 20 years ago, I have held that if Daic is 
related to the (other?) Sino-Tibetan languages, the relationship 
is very distant.* When Benedict cast doubt on the genetic relation- 


*“The Vocalism of Sino-Tibetan,”’ Journ. .imer. Or. Soc. 60 (1940), 302-337; 61 
(1941), 18-31; ‘Problems in Sino-Tibetan Phonetics,’’ JAOS 64 (1944), 137-143 ; 
and “The Initials of Sino-Tibetan,’”” JAOS 70 (1950), 96-103. 

7 Bodish refers to Old Bodish (classical Tibetan) and languages closely related to 
it; for definition see below. 

§ In 1938 I prepared a list of words showing the lack of precise phonetic and semantic 
correspondence between very common words in Daic and other (?) Sino-Tibetan 
languages, words such as those for parts of the body, celestial luminaries, pronouns, etc., 
and I tried to convince Maspero that Daic was not Sino-Tibetan. It was Maspero’s 
insistence on Sino-Daic genetic relationship which caused me to work over Maspero’s 
and K. Wulff’s comparative data and to add my own, which nearly doubled the 
number of comparisons and filled in to some extent the gaps Wulff’s work left in 
many series of finals. These Sino-Daic comparisons were presented in “‘The Vocalism 
of Sino-Tibetan’’ and subsequent articles with no statement regarding interrela- 
tionships. 

I had discussed my skepticism regarding the relationship of Daic to Sino-Tibetan 
both before leaving for Europe, after talking with Maspero, and after publication of 
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ship of Daic to Sino-Tibetan, he was merely repeating and 
expanding my own unpublished view and, ironically enough, in 
part with my own unpublished materials. 

Benedict dismissed the some 200 comparisons between Daic 
and “other” Sino-Tibetan languages which had been adduced 
by Maspero, Wulff, and myself as non-basic, while he held that 
his own 30 Daic-Indonesian comparisons (including such cultural 
words as those for ‘‘rice-field’’ and ‘‘door’’) were basic. 

More recently André G. Haudricourt has noted, regarding the 
Daic languages, that “les mots de la langue commune incontes- 
tablement proches de mots chinois sont les noms de nombres, des 
techniques militaires (cheval, selle, éléphant, jouget) et des 
techniques artisanales (métier 4 tisser, ouvrier, papier), bref un 
vocabulaire de civilisation susceptible d’emprunt. Au contraire 
le nom des parties du corps et le vocabulaire agricole ont peu 
d’affinité avec le vocabulaire chinois correspondant.’’® Haudricourt 
thought that the relationship of the Daic languages was to be 
sought in the north in the Man-Yao languages, and in the south 
in the Annamese-Muong. Since Haudricourt is working in these 
latter fields it is to be hoped that he will bring forward Daic 
comparisons with these groups of languages. For it is only by 
searching for lexical and morphological parallels on all sides and 
by establishing the phonetic equations for such parallels that we 
can finally decide the genetic relationship of a doubtful group 
such as Daic. 

While we cannot dismiss Haudricourt’s suggestion of Chinese 
loan words in Daic without investigation, such precise phonetic 
correspondences as Burmese k‘ye’, Siamese and Lao k‘i‘ ‘‘dung’”, 
or Lao hni‘, Lusei hnu- ,breast’,’° for example, cannot by any 
semantic juggling be considered words of civilization likely to be 
borrowed. And too many of the comparisons are of that type 
to dismiss them off-hand. So in consideration of the very 
substantial number of comparisons between Daic and ‘‘other” 


my article, so that there was no basis for Benedict’s statement that I followed Maspero 
and Wulff in setting up an Eastern Division composed of Chinese and Daic in opposi- 
tion to Tibeto-Burmic (Benedict, ‘‘Thai, Kadai, and Indonesian,’ American Anthro- 
pologist 44 (1942), 588). 

* “Les phonémes et le vocabulaire du thai commun,” Journal Asiatique (1948), 
235 ff. 

10 Cited in “‘Vocalism”’ (see n. 4 above), Table 4, no. 18, and Table 6, no. 26 respec- 
tively. Many comparisons of a similar nature will be found in the essays referred to 
above. 
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Sino-Tibetan languages I shall continue to present Daic as Sino- 
Tibetan—if only as a challenge to accept such evidence as 
conclusive or to produce contrary evidence. 

And while we have seen above that on a statistical basis Daic 
is closer to Chinese than to any other Sino-Tibetan group, we have 
also seen Chinese is not closest to Daic but to Bodish. So we 
should abandon the Sino-Daic division in contrast to the Tibeto- 
Burmic division. Rather we should set up the following mains 
divisions of Sino-Tibetan : Sinitic (Chinese), Daic, Bodic, Burmic, 
Baric, and Karenic.!! The languages composing each division, 
as far as known, will be given below. Altogether we have some 
published material on about 300 languages and dialects of this 
family. Most of them are unknown even to scholars and it seems 
imperative to give the reader some clew to the relative position 
of groups in the descending scale of importance by adopting 
a uniform system of nomenclature ; thus the descending order of 
the groups within a family were designated as follows : 

Family (ending -an, as Sino-Tibetan) ; division (ending -ic, as 
Sinitic) ; section (ending -ish, as Bodish); branch (no specific 
ending); unit (no specific ending). Moreover, some of the 
languages are known under various names—the name they give 
themselves and the names other peoples give them, or under 
various spellings, as the Siamese spelling Dai, which is today 
pronounced Thai in Siam, for example, but Tai in some other 
languages of the division. It has been the custom for many 
years on the railroad maps of Europe to place the names in the 
language of the country, and scholars could do well to accord the 
same courtesy to each people, which will at the same time give 
the scholar a standard. This means abandoning the names given 
a people by its neighbors, changing Aka to Hruso, Miri to Mising, 
Digaro to Taying, etc. I have also taken as standard the oldest 
spelling of the name of a people, usually the written rather than 
the spoken word, when it is known; thas the Bodish dialect 
Lhoskad rather than the spoken Hloke, and Dbus rather than U. 


11] use Sino-Daic, Tibeto-Baric, Tibeto-Burmic always to refer to two or more 
divisions. 
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SINO-TIBETAN FAMILY 


Sinitic Division {China| 
MANDARIN Section!” [N and W China] 
Wu Section [E coast of China] : Shanghai, Ningpo, Wenchow. 
S. ANHWEI. 
Min Section [SE coast of China| : Foochow, Amoy, Swatow. 
HUNAN. 
YuE Section [5 coastal] : Canton, Kiangsi, Hakka. 


Daic Division'* |W China, Tonkin, Kgd. of Laos, Siam, Shan St. 
of Burma]. 
SouTH : Siamese, Lao. 
NortH : Tai noir, Tai blanc, Tho, Dioi, Ahom. 
NortTHWEsT : Shan, Khamti. 
Bodic Division. 
BopIsH SECTION. 
Bodish Branch*4. 

West Bodish Unit | Kashmir] : Sbalti (Balti) ; Burig 
(Purik) ; Ladwags (Ladakhi) : Sam, Leh, Rong ;?5 
Lahul. 

Central Bodish Unit |S Tibet, N. India, Nepal, Bhutan] : 
Lhoskad, (Lhoke), Sarpa, Kagate, Garhwal, Spiti, Mnyamskad 
(Nyamkat), Déad, Gtsang, Dbus (U) : Lhasa, Sikkim, Aba (Batang), 
Choni, Tseku, Dartsemdo (Tatsienlu), Nganshuenkuan, Sotati-po, 
Paurong, Dru, Panakha, Panags, Nyarong, Ngamdo (Amdo), 
Khams**, 


12 For some of the recorded Mandarin dialects see Bernhard Karlgren, ‘Etudes sur 
la phonologie chinoise,’’ Archives d’Etudes Orientales 15 (1915), pp. 230-1. The 
classification of the Chinese dialects given here is Karlgren’s but with certain modifi- 
cations by Yuen Renn Chac. For a dialect map of China see Shun Pao, 60th anniver- 
sary edition. 

13 Daic languages show little divergence except in phonetic development, which 
Maspero used in his classification, ‘Contribution A l’étude du systéme phonétique 
des langues thai,” Bull. Ec. Fr. Ext.-Or. 11 (1911), 158, n. 1. Tai Noir, according to 
Maspero, and Ahom, in my opinion, are intermediate. A good part of the vocabularies 
of many of the Hainan languages and dialects is also probably Daic. 

14 Progressive phonetic degeneration of Bodish dialects from west to east through 
the dialect of Nganshuenkuan, after which archaic aspects increase through Khams. 

15 Not to be confused with the Rong which is geographically in the Himalayas and 
linguistically in the Northern Naga Branch of the Kukish Section (see below). 

16 The Hanniu of von Rosthorn also belongs somewhere in the Central Bodish 
Unit ; it is not a Rgyarong dialect. 
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South Bodish Unit? [Sikkim]. 
Groma (Tromowa) : Upper, Lower. 
Sikkimese?® 
Dandzongka. 
East Bodish Unit : Dwags (Takpa). 
Tsangla Branch. 
Rgyarong Branch. 
Rgyarong : Pati, Wassu. 
Gurung Branch |G Nepal]: Gurung, Murmi, Thaksya. 


West HIMALAYIsH SEcTION [scattered, mostly W Himalaya]. 
NNW Branch. 
Bunan. 
Thebor : Sumtsu, Zangram, Sungnam, Kanam, Lippa. 
NW Branch. 
Kanauri : Upper, Lower, Tsitkhuli, Tukpa, Kanasi. 


Mantésati, Tsamba Lahuli, Rangloi. 
Almora Branch. 

Rangkas, Darmiya. 

Tsaudangsi, Byangsi. 


Déanggali Branch. 
Eastern Branch’®: Thami, Bhramu. 


West CENTRAL HIMALAYISH SEcTION?® {C Nepal]: Vayu, 
Tsepang, Magari. 


17 Characterized by the shift of -r- to -y-, also a characteristic of most of Burmish. 

18 Not to be confused with Sikkim in Central Bodish. 

1° Thami and Bhramu, which had been separated by Konow, belong together. 
From the limited vocabularies of them one can only say that they are placed in West 
Himalayish because they appear to be closer to that group than any other. 

20 A poorly defined section of which it can only be said that the languages are 
related to each other more than to languages of other groups ; see ‘‘Classification of 
Some Languages of the Himalayas,” J. Bihar Res. Soc. 36 (1950), 192ff. Interrela- 
tionships are approximately : 


Bodish 
W. 
| 

EW. — Vayu pens 

| 

Tsepang Limbu 
| 

ne ae 


W. is West Himalayish, and EW. is the Western Branch of East Himalayish. 
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East HIMALAYISH SECTION?? {E. Nepal]. 
Western Branch. 
Bahing, Sunwari?*, Thulung, Tsaurasya. 
Dumi Unit : 2? Dumi, Khaling, Rai. 
Eastern Branch**, 
Khambu Unit : Khambu,?> Natshereng. 
Bontawa Unit : Rodong; Waling : Rungtshenbung, Kiranti, 
Dungmali; Lambitshong ;2* Lohorong,?? Limbu,?8 Yakha. 
Not definitely classified in a division ; probably sections of 
Bodic, possibly of Burmic, certainly not of Baric: 2° =~ 
NEWARISH [C Nepal] : Newari, Pahri. 
DicarisH |NE Assam and into Tibet]: Taying (Digaro), Midu. 
MipzutsuH [in Tibet beyond NE Assam]. 
HrusisH [N Assam]. 
Hruso (Aka) : Dialect A,*° Dialect B*!. 
DHIMALISH | Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri] : Dhimal, Toto. 
MisincisH {NE Assam and into Tibet}. 
Mising (Miri), Abor. 
Yano. 
Nyising (Dafla) : E,*? C,%* Tagen. 
DzorGaisH (DzorGaic?)** [NE Tibetan plateau and Szechuan, 
Kansu] : Dzorgai, Kortse, ‘‘Outer Mantse,” Pingfang. 


21 Konow mixed in some languages that do not belong here and omitted some 
that do. See my ,,East Himalayish,” Bull. Sch. Or. Afr. St. 15 (1953), 356 f. 

22 Phonetically degenerate compared to Bahing. 

23 Diverges considerably. 

24 Approaches Burmish phonetically. 

25 Kulung and Sangpang are the same language recorded in different localities. 

26 TShingtang is the same language in another locality. 

27 Balali is the same language in a different locality. 

28 Limbu and Yakha diverge somewhat from other East Himalayish languages. 

2° None of these groups seems to possess features distinctive from Bodic or Burmic 
and it is a question of classifying them under one or the other. This may have to be 
done on a weighted statistical basis, similar in principle, perhaps, to that proposed 
by A. L. Kroeber and C. D. Chrétien in ‘‘Quantitative Classification of Indo-European 
Languages,” Language 13 (1937), 83-103, but weighted to allow for the criticisms made 
by A. Meillet. 

3° By Campbell. Comparatively archaic. See my “Hruso,” Bull Sch. Or. Afr. 
St. 12 (1947), 184-196. 

$1 By the other three recorders of Hruso. Phonetically degenerate. 

52 By Needham, Hamilton. 

33 By Robinson. . 

%¢ This group occupies at least a portion of the Sifan plateau. It probably forms 
the most northeastern outpost of the Tibeto-Burmic peoples today. ‘The vocabularies 
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Burmic Division. 
BuRMISH SECTION. 
Burma Branch {Burma}. 

Southern Unit: Burmese, Arakanese, Tavoy, Taungyo, 

Intha, Danu, Yaw. 

Northern Unit : Phun (Megyaw, Samong dialects), Atsang 
(Ngatsang, Maingtha), Lawng (Maru), Letsi (Lashi), Tsaiwa 
(Atsi, Szi). 

Lolo Branch |N Burma, Tonkin, SW China}. 

Southern Unit :%5 

Phunoi : Phunoi, Pyen, Khaskhong, Hwethom. Akha 
Akha, Ako, Asong, Phana, Menghwa, Woni, Lahu, Lahuna, 
Lahushi, Kui. 

Central Unit. 

Lisu : Lisu, Lishaw, Lipha, Lipho, Kesopho, Kosopho. 

Nyi, Ts6k6, Weining, Ahi, Lolopho. 

Northern Unit : Thongho, Pakishan, Kangsiangying, 
Kiaokio, Nee, Ulu, Laichau, Tudza, Nuoku. 

Tonkin Unit : Mung ;** White, Black, Khoany. 

Unclassified :*7 Manyak (Menia); Mosso, Dion ; Duampu ; 
Phupha ; Nameji. 

Hor Branch {E Tibet?] : Hor (Horpa)**. 
Hsihsia (Sihia) Branch*. 


I have seen have been short and poorly recorded. Lexically these languages seem to 
be predominantly Tibeto-Burmic but with some peculiar features. In recent years, 
Chinese scholars—notably Wén Yu in Studia Serica—have given some attention to 
these languages under the name of Ch’iang, assuming that they are spoken by a people 
mentioned in old documents. But only one bit of the recent literature on the subject 
has come to my attention. Perhaps some parts of the vocabulary of Sotati-po are 
Dzorgaish ; see Central Bodish Unit above. 

35 The Northern Unit of the Burmese Branch approaches phonetically and some- 
times lexically the Southern Unit of the Lolo Branch ; see Shafer, “‘Phonétique histo- 
rique des langues lolo,” T’oung Pao 41 (1952), 191-229. In fact the transition may 
be said to be gradual in the loss of final consonants from the Burmese Branch to the 
Northern Unit of the Lolo Branch, while inversely the loss of initial sonancy is pro- 
gressive from the Northern Unit of the Lolo Branch to the Burmese Branch. But 
the languages of the Burmish Section are remarkably uniform lexically considering 
the vast stretch of territory they cover. 

8° Perhaps partly non-Lolo. 

8? Too little data or too irregularly recorded. 

3° Preserves some prefixes lost in the Burmese and Lolo Branches ; somewhat 
degenerate regarding finals. 

3® Uncertainty regarding transcription and limited vocabulary make definite classi- 
fication impossible at present, but Hsihsia appears to be the most northern extension 
of the Burmish section. 
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MruisH Section?® {[Arakan Hills]. 


NuNGIsH Section*! |N Burma] : Rawang, Metu, Melam,Tamalu, 
Tukiumu. 


KATSINISH SecTIOoN [N Burma]: Katsin, Khauri; D2ili.4? 
TSAIRELISH SECTION ‘4? [SE Assam]. 


Luis Section [SE Assam and adjoining Burma districts] : 
Andro, Sengmai, Sak, Kadu. 
TAMAN. #4 


KukisH Section*® [{Indo-Burmese frontier regions]. 


49 See my article on ‘‘The Linguistic Position of Mru’’, Journ. Burma Res. Soc. 31 
(1941), pt. 2, no. 2. 

‘1 Closer genetically to the Burmish than to the Kukish Section. 

*? More archaic in its prefixes. Only a extremely short vocabulary has been 
published. 

‘3 Records of the Luish languages vary so in extent and the ability of the recorder 
that it is difficult to establish interrelationships within the section. The finals of 
Sak are considerably altered compared to those of other Luish languages, and this is 
perhaps not altogether due to poor recording. It preserves medial */ as r, this phoneme 
being lost in the rest of the section. Certain Sak forms common to Kukish, such as 
those for “mother” and “bird,’’ and not found in the other Luish languages, may be 
borrowings from Kukish. 

** The Taman recorded by R. Grant Brown, JRA/ 41 (1911), 305 f., is archaic in 
prefixes but the phonetics of Taman is not generally clear from the brief vocabulary 
and probably will not be until have sufficient data to be able to eliminate loan words. 
We may not be able to classify it until we have larger vocabularies of it and its dialects 
and of the surrounding languages. It appears to have been under Burmish influence 
but has a number of rather rare stems found in Luish, but not exclusively there, as 
words for “buffalo,” ‘“‘elephant,” ‘‘horse,’”’ “salt,’’ and ‘father.’ . 

*5 One of the major points on which Konow’s classification errs is in setting up a 
Naga group. The Naga languages are all Kukish except the northeastern-most, which 
is Baric. The proof of the first part of this statement was contained in my article 
on “The Naga Branches of Kukish,’’ Rocznik Orientalistyczny'* (Krakow, 1950), 
467-530, and of the last part of the statement in ‘‘Classification of the Northernmost 
Naga Languages,’ J. Bihar Res. Soc. 39 (1953), 225-264. 

The interrelationships within Kukish are approximately as follows : 
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Burmese — — + —So 
ened 
Old Kukish ———————-. Mikir ——————. Bodiish 
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Southern Branch. 
So : Sandoway, Thayetmyo, Minbu, Tsinbon, Chittagong, ** 
Lemyo.*® 
Yawdwin ; Tsinbok. 
Khami : S., Khimi,*? N. 
Lakher Branch. 
Mara, Tlongsai,*® Hawthai. 
Sabeu. * 
Zeuhnang. 
Sandu.5° 
Old Kuki Branch. 
Central Unit : Tsiru, Aimol, Purum, Langrong.*! 
Kyau.°®? 
Western Unit : Hrangkhol, Biate, Hallam; S Luhupa.** 
Kolhreng (C. Peripheral) Unit : Kolhreng, Kom, Tarao.** 


Solid lines represent genetic relationship, broken lines borrowing. Burmese loan 
words in So, and Meithlei loan words in Old Kuki, Luhupa, and West Kukish, are 
largely due to administrative dominance of Burmese and Meithlei. 

Old Kukish, taken collectively, appears to very nearly represent proto-Kukish, 
while phonetic degeneration, particularly in finals, has occurred to the south in Lakher 
and S. Kukish, and particularly in prefixes in the north in Central and Northern 
Kukish. But all the groups along the vertical axis are essentially the same except 
for varying degrees of decay and the extent of borrowing. The number of stems 
peculiar to individual branches along the main vertical axis are almost negligible. 
So I term these languages Central Core languages or Kukish proper. Kukish lan- 
guages to the right of the vertical axis have decayed and diverged semantically and 
morphologically. 

‘6 Slightly better preserved than most recordings of So. 

“7 A slight link with N. Khami. Data on Khimi will be found in ‘‘Khimi Grammar 
and Vocabulary,’’ Bull. Sch. Or. Afr. St. 11 (1944), 386-434. 

#8 Although Parry thought he was recording the same dialect as the Mara of Savidge, 
there are a few phonetic differences. 

‘° The Lakher vocabulary of Lewin approaches the Sabeu of Parry but does not 
correspond exactly. It is probably somewhat intermediate between Sabeu and some 
of the other dialects recorded by Parry. 

5° Slightly more archaic than the other Lakher recordings, as it was taken down 
earlier. 

5! Precise classification here is doubtful. 

5? Belongs here ? Eliminating borrowings from Southern Kukish, Kyau is probably 
close to the Western Unit of the Old Kuki Branch. 

5% Provisional classification. Certainly not a Luhupa language, although it has 
borrowed a few words from that group, as those for “horse” and ‘“‘cow,”’ and has 
undergone some vecalic changes——particularly to *u and *ui—which are not charac- 
teristic of Old Kuki. 

54 Precise classification doubtful. Probably transitional to Lamgang Unit, but in 
its main characteristics belongs with the Kolhreng Unit. 
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Lamgang (Southern) Unit : Lamgang, Anal.®5 
Langet.*® 
Central Branch. 
Lusei Unit : Lusei (Dulien dialect, Ngente dialect), Zahao 
Hmar, Pankhu,*®’ Bom. 
Haka Unit : Haka (Lai), Songe, Taungtha,** BandZogi. 
Kapwi Unit.*® 
Northern Branch. 
Thado, Ralte ;*° Siyang (Siyin), Vuite (Paite). 
Luhupa Branch.*! 
Maring Unit :*? Maring, Khoibu. 
Tangkhul Unit : Ukhrul, Phadang; TsSamphung.** 
Kupome Unit : Kupome, Khunggoi, Central Luhupa, 
Northern Luhupa. 
Weslern Branch.*4 
Maram, Kwoireng; Kabui, Khoirao; Empeo.* 
Northern Naga Branch. 
Hlota ;** Ao Unit : Tsungli; Longla; Mongsen, Tsangki, 
Khari; Tengsa, Rong (Leptsa)*® (Sikkim), Yatsam; Yatsumi,** 
Thukumi. 


55 A slightly degenerate form of Lamgang ; see the author’s ‘‘Phonetik der Alt-Kuki- 
Mundarten,” ZDMG 102 (1952), 262-279. 

56 A “Central Core’? Kukish language whose precise classification is doubtful. 
It is spoken in southern territory but probably by migrants from the Central Branch 
of Kukish. 

57 Has some special links with Bandzogi, but probably mainly in the vocabularies 
of Lewin, because both languages are more archaic there than in later recordings. 

58 Spoken in Southern Kukish territory but belongs essentially to the Haka Unit 
of Central Kukish. This is not clear from a cursory examination, as Taungtha has 
borrowed some words from Southern Kukish languages and has developed to some 
extent along individual lines. 

5® Precise classification here questionable. But not to be confused with Kabui, 
as Konow did. 

*° Has a few minor links with Vuite. 

*1 Probably genetically closest to Old Kuki, but not its Western Unit. 

6° Diverges toward Kukish proper more than the two following Luhupa units, as 
already noted by Konow, p. 451. 

*? Sharply divergent. 

* The subordination of Kwoireng and Khoirao noted below is not marked. 

*> Butler’s Empeo is a different dialect from that of Soppitt and Stewart. 

*6 Kyé or Kyontsii would perhaps be a better designation. 

*? Rong is slightly closer to Tengsa than Yatsam, but the latter are closer to each 
other. 

6s Perhaps better designated Yimtsurr. 
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Eastern Branch. 
Rengma.*® 
Simi (Sema) : KeZama, Sopvoma; Zumomi, Dayang. 
Angami : Tengima; Tsakrima : Dzuna, Kehena, Mima. 
Meithlei Branch.” 
Mikir Branch.” 


Baric Division (Assam). 
BARISH SECTION. 
North Central Branch. 
Garo : Atsik (Standard), Kamrup, Abeng, Dacca. 
Jalpaiguri Branch. 
South Central Branch: Atong, Rabha, Ruga, Konts, Tin- 
tikeya, Cooch Behar, Kots. 
Western Branch : Bodo, Mets; Dimasa, HodZai; Tipura ; 
Lalung; Moran. 
Eastern Branch: TSsutiya. 
NAGISH SECTION. 
Mogang, Sangge. 
Namsangia. 
Banpara, Mutonia. 
Tsingmegnu (Tamlu). 
Angwanku (Tableng), Mulung. 
Tsang. 


Karenic Division’? |C and Southerly Burma]. 
Yeinbaw; Karenni : Yintale, Mané, Sinhmaw Mapauk ; 


*® Perhaps better Nzong or Nzonyu. Grierson’s Rengma is slightly more altered 
than Butler’s. Ntenyi, of the northern group of Western ‘‘Rengma,” actually forms 
a connecting link between Hlota and Simi, while the Iseni-Kotsenu of Hutton is 
intermediate between Ntenyi and Anyo (Eastern or Naked ‘‘Rengma’’). These 
meagerly recorded languages cannot be more definitely placed at present. 

7° In accord with the standard outlined above of using the oldest form of the native 
name known, I use Meithlei instead of the usual Meithei, the present pronunciation. 
For the Assamese call these people Méklé (Konow, p. 20), which is about as close to 
*“Meithlei as the Assamese could make (the Kukish lateral affricates are frequently 
written kl, kl). Singh (p. 71) recorded the Thado name of the Manipuris as Mailhai, 
i. e., Mei-hlei; and *i‘l is usually recorded as Al in Thado. And since “fl became f& 
in the language of Manipur, we must conclude that the earlier name was * Meithlei, 
which became the present Meithei by regular phonetic change. 

71 Greatly aberrant, but definitely Kukish. 

72 Lexically predominantly Burmic, but also strongly Bodic, although it is one of 
the most southern of the Sino-Tibetan groups. It might almost be called intermediate 
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Pwo : Bassein, Maulmein ; Mopwa : Dermuha, Bilitsi ; Taung- 
thu ;73 

Zayein : Sawntung, Padeng, Banyang ; Kawnsawng ; Gheko, 
Bwe, Sgaw, Wewaw, Padaung, Karenbyu. 


CONCLUSION 


Sten Konow was the first scholar to attempt to cover almost the 
entire Sino-Tibetan field. But his routine duties on the Linguistic 
Survey of India and his grammatical analyses made from texts 
permitted him to make lexical comparisons almost exclusively on 
modern Bodish dialects, and he did not attempt to work out 
phonetic equations in a serious way. Thus he did not have a 
broad basis of comparative work for his classification, but he 
appears instead to have taken into consideration geographical 
location, grammatical similarities, and a few random lexical 
comparisons made by other authors or observed by himself but 
not published. 

Konow’s classification was sometimes remarkably good when 
correct alignment did not involve a knowledge of phonetic shifts, 
a knowledge Konow did not possess. Thus his classification of 
the West Himalayish languages is excellent, and all his Kuki-Chin 
languages are indeed Kukish. It was when severe phonetic shifts 
occurred so that parallels were disguised, as in the Naga languages, 
or when there were no closely related languages apparent, that 
Konow was most likely to go astray. 

Of the Naga languages Konow confused the West Kukish and 
Luhupa branches and misclassified Mikir. He included Empeo, 
Kabui, Khoirao, Kapwi (which he confused with Kabui),7* and 
Mikir in what he called the ‘“‘Naga-Bodo group, bridging over the 
difference between the characteristic features of the two forms of 
speech’’?® while ‘‘Mikir clearly belongs to the same group as 
Kachcha Naga,”* Kabui, and Khoirao.’’ But the position of 


between Bodic and Burmic, but certain phonetic and lexical peculiarities make it 
preferable to regard it for the present as a separate division. Due to lack of any sharp 
division of the Karenic languages and the inadequate materials on some of them, the 
following classification is only tentative. 

73 Not to be confused with Taungtha in Central Kukish. 

me P. 416, 

*'P. 379. 

7* 7. e., Empeo. 
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Mikir could not have been as clear as he tought, for later he trans- 
ferred Mikir from his Naga-Bodo to his Naga-Kuki group,”? though 
still recognizing’* Mikir ‘‘affinities with Bodo,” he considered it 
“much more closely connected with Kuki,” yet that ‘‘it occupies 
a somewhat independent position.” 

Actually Mikir occupies the most independent position of any of 
the Kukish languages, both lexically and phonetically. And 
instead of being a connecting link with Barish, as one might 
expect from its geographical position and as Konow thought, it is 
a slight connecting link with the more distant Bodish. And 
whether Konow included or omitted Mikir, his Naga-Bodo group 
had no more connection with Barish (his Bodo) than have any of 
the other Kukish languages. 

Konow’s transfer of Mikir to his Naga-Kuki group only aggrava- 
ted the latter’s heterogeneity, for the group already included 
members of three different branches : Sopvoma (really Eastern 
Kukish),”® Maram and Kwoireng (really Western Kukish), and 
Maring, Tangkhul (Ukhrul), Phadang, and Khunggoi (really 
Luhupa), while the addition of Mikir brought in a fourth branch. 
With such diversity of languages in one supposed group, Konow’s 
statement®® that the Naga-Kuki bridges over the gulf between 
Angami and the Kuki languages is meaningless, for languages from 
three or four groups would naturally link almost any distantly 
related languages. 

As Rong has borrowed perhaps the greater part of its vocabulary 
from Bodish, with some elements from surrounding Himalayish 
languages, and as it is separated by some 400 miles from the Ao 
languages to which it belongs, its separation from the latter in the 
Linguistic Survey is understandable. Yet one may classify Rong 
rather precisely as belonging not only to the Ao Unit of the 
Northern Naga Branch, but as belonging to the Tengsa subunit, 
and within this subunit as being slightly closer to Tengsa than to 


* Vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 66, n. 2. 

Ps OR 

7° But Konow observed (p. 451) that “Sopvoma is so closely connected with all 
the languages of the Western sub-group, that it might with equal propriety be classed 
as belonging to it as to to the Nag&-Kuki one”’ and in following pages all Konow’s 
comparisons are between Sopvoma and Angami. One may suspect that Konow 
discovered Sopvoma’s correct classification too late to change it without inconsistency 
in the text, so he resorted to compromise. 

© P. 251. 
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Yatsam.§! However, Tengsa and Yatsam are often closer in 
form to each other than either is to Rong—for during its period 
of separation Rong has developed some independent phonetic 
peculiarities. 

The correct classification of Rong presents an _ interesting 
problem for Indian anthropologists and historians : Were the Rong 
left behind when the Northern Naga branch (and perhaps all the 
Kukish peoples) migrated from the Himalayas to their present 
location on the Indo-Burmese border, or are the Rong a remnant 
left behind from a time when the Northern Naga extended clear 
across the Valley of Assam ? 

I shall not take up here all the other languages which Konow 
mis-classified as the reader may note them by comparing Konow’s 
classification with the one presented here, and I have rectified 
some of his errors in papers already published. 


Relationships Outside Sino-Tibetan 


I have presented a considerable number of comparisons, with 
some phonetic equations, between Sino-Tibetan and Vietnamese,*? 
Athapaskan,** Khasic and Palaungic (as representing Austro- 
asian).8* I am inclined to agree now with André G. Haudricourt, 
however, that Vietnamese is probably basically Austroasian, and 
I think that the comparisons I made between Vietnamese and 
Sino-Tibetan should probably be added to those I made between 
Sino-Tibetan and two of the Austroasian languages.*®® 

Yet one might infer that I was attempting to set up a macro- 
Sino-Tibetan family consisting of Sino-Tibetan, Austroasian, and 
Athapaskan. I have not had a chance to examine the evidence 
critically, but I believe if it were done it would show that the 


81 One may get some idea of the correct classification of Rong in ,,Classification of 
Some Languages of the Himalayas,’ Journ. Bihar Res. Soc. 36 (1950), insert between 
pp. 173 and 174. 

82 “T "annamite et le tibéto-birman,” Bull. Ec. Fr. Ezt.-Or. 40 (1940), 439-442, or 
‘“‘Annamese and Tibeto-Burmic,’’ Harv. Journ. As. St. 6 (1942), 399-402 ; ‘“‘ Le vietna- 
mien et le tibeto-birman,” Dan Viét Nam, No. 1 (Hanoi, 1948), 1-10. 

83 “Athapaskan and Sino-Tibetan,” Iniernat. Journ. Am. Ling. 18 (1952), 12-19. 

84“‘E tudes sur l’austroasien,’’ Bull. Soc. Ling. 48 (1952), fasc. 1, pp. 133-158. 

8®] make this statement on the basis of some manuscript pages sent me by 
M. Haudricourt. It is probable that the Manic languages are also Austroasian, 
judging from his ‘‘Introduction 4 la phonologie historique des langues miao-yao,” 
BEFEO 44 (1954), 554-576. 
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Sino-Tibetan and Athapaskan roots were practically all different 
from those in the Sino-Tibetan and Austroasian comparisons. 
Dees this indicate that Sino-Tibetan is really some kind of mixture 
from two more primitive families of languages, let us say of 
Pacifican and Austroasian? 


San Francisco. 








REVIEWS 


Emitio ALarcos Lioracu, Fonologia espanola, 2nd ed. rev. and 

enlarged. 232 pp. Madrid : Gredos, 1954. 

This new edition of Alarcos’ short, but fully reliable introduction 
to functional and structural phonetics bears witness to the growing 
interest for linguistic research in Spanish and Hispano-American 
academic circles. The extensive revision the book has undergone 
between 1950—the date of its first appearance—and today, is a clear 
indication of the fruitfulness of an approach to phonology which 
does not deliberately confine itself to distributional patterns, but 
constantly operates with substantial identities and differences. 
The steady progress of research is further illustrated by the fact 
that a number of important contributions, such as Luis J. Prieto’s, 
Traits oppositionnels et traits contrastifs, Word 10.43-59, and 
Eugenio Coseriu’s pamphlet Forma y suslancia en los sonidos del 
lenguaje, Montevideo 1954, have appeared too recently to be 
included in Alarcos’ bibliography. The author will be kept busy 
gathering data for a third edition which both the diffusion of the 
book and the progress of research will soon demand. 

Alarcos has an almost uncanny talent for presenting in concen- 
trated but lucid form other scholars’ theories and methods without 
letting his own views and temperament warp or even color them. 
He has often shown elsewhere that this talent is compatible with 
creative ability. But in the theoretical sections of his two hand- 
books, the Fonologia and the Gramdalica estructural he, as a rule, 
does not overstep the boundaries he has set for himself as the 
interpreter of the European schools of structural linguistics. 
Alarcos has assumed the thankless and often dangerous role of the 
syncretist, the man who tries to iron out differences, overcome 
contradictions, and make irreconcilable trends peacefully coexist. 
For attempting to divide the spoils of structural linguistics between 
Prague and Copenhagen he was taken to task by Francis Whitfield 
who rightly objected to his. introducing Hjelmslev’s plerematics 
as a sort of grammatical counterpart of so-called Prague 
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phonology. But even when, as here, he concentrates on the 
latter, his syncretic efforts will not always meet with the approval 
of the various scholars whose conflicting views he wants to organize 
into a coherent whole 

The difficulties of his task are, from the outset, well illustrated 
by his terminological hesitations which, of course, stem from the 
legitimate desire to introduce his readers to different terms applied 
to the same reality or abstraction by different scholars, or by the 
same scholars writing at different periods or in different languages. 
Although Alarcos finally retains the term ‘“‘fonologia’’ and uses 
it exclusively in reference to the discipline he is dealing with, he 
offers, in the very first line of his text, ‘“‘fonematica”’ as an alternant 
designation. Now whether those who, when writing in French 
or German, used ‘‘phonologie’’, ‘‘Phonologie’’, were well advised 
to use ‘‘phonemics” for the same order of research, may well be 
disputed. To them, if not to others, it was perfectly clear, already 
in the forties, that none of the various forms of phonemics as 
practiced in the United States coincided, in scope and spirit, with 
Prague-School teaching and its developments. It was argued, 
in the thirties, that ‘“‘phonology”’ could not be used as an equivalent 
of ‘‘phonologie’’ because the word was preempted as a designation 
of the historical phonetics of a specific language. But this was 
proved to be specious when American descriptivists began to use 
the term to cover both phonetics and phonemics. By those who 
claim that the distinctive feature is the ultimate aim of the analysis 
of expression and refuse to apply the term ‘‘phoneme’”’ to relevant 
prosodic elements, ‘“‘phonemics’’ should be rejected as placing 
undue emphasis on a particular feature of the theory. If inertia 
may account for the retention in English of this misleading term 
and its barbaric form, nothing can justify the use, in French, of 
‘“phonémique”’ as a noun or an adjective. - Alarcos is too much 
of a scholar to skip the ‘‘-at-’ in ‘‘fonematica’’ and too well 
informed not to prefer ‘‘fonologia’’, but he did not think he could 
just ignore the other form. 

A parallel case is that of ‘‘oposicién” and ‘‘contraste’”’ both of 
which appear on p. 32; normally Alarcos uses “‘oposicién’’ and 
‘“‘oponerse’’, but he has not dared to pin down “‘contraste”’ on the 
type of relationship existing between two phonic elements in the 
chain, although he stresses, more insistently perhaps than any of 
his models, the necessity of keeping syntagmatic and paradigmatic 
relations neatly apart (p. 72 f.). 

Alarcos presents at some length the binary theses and is known 
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to approve of them. Yet he retains the term and the concept of 
“correlation” which binarism was meant to supersede ; he speaks 
of ‘‘series’’ of phonemes characterized by the same ‘‘mark’’ and he 
adopts ‘‘order’’, a term proposed by this reviewer for reference to 
phonemes with the same place or mode of specific articulation. 
Here is one point at least where his syncretic efforts are crowned 
with success : non one would indeed deny that, whatever the 
nature of the mutual relations of /p/, /t/, /¢/, /k/ in English, they 
certainly form a category that can be opposed as a whole to 
another category comprising /b/, /d/, /&/, /g/, every one of which 
categories we have a right to call a series ; in a similar way /p/, 
/b/, /m/, with or without /f/ and /v/, form a category, opposable 
as a whole to /t/, /d/, /n/, with or without /0/ and /6/, a category 
which we may call an order. One should however remark that, 
from the standpoint of the binarists, the theoretical justification 
for applying different designations to /p/, /t/, /¢/, /k/ and /p/, 
/b/, /m/ could be disputed. 

What is certainly less acceptable is Alarcos’ use of the binarists’ 
square patterns for presenting actual phonemic shifts. The 
chart, on p. 225, vividly illustrates the ineptitude of the binary 
approach when what is at stake is no longer the setting up of well- 
balanced diagrams, but a presentation of the actual dynamics of a 
language in action : the respective positions of the phonemes on 
the chart reflect nothing but preconceived notions ; but the swarm 
of arrows, which are meant to indicate the shifts and which run 
across, and even around, the diagram, often connects what 
arbitrary decisions had severed, and will show to those who might 
still doubt it that phonetic changes normally take place along 
the respiratory tract without any jump, say, from lips to velum, 
as long as the articulation itself does not collapse. 

Whether the binary approach is any more justified in a 
synchronic description than in a diachronic study is a subject one 
should refrain from broaching in a review. But one may be allowed 
to deal here with an essential aspect of the phonological doctrine 
which is mentioned only casually in Alarcos’ handbook (p. 98). 
Actually, its practical omission in the Fonvlogia is perfectly 
understandable since it does not seem to have been formulated 
in any of the sources that were at the author’s disposal. Although 
underlying many theoretical discussions in the thirties, it was 
hardly ever thought out and couched in words, except perhaps as an 
argument against adversaries, developed on the spur of the moment. 
It bears upon the amount and nature of the phonetic substance 
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included in the definition or presentation of a distinctive feature. 
It is frequently heard that the opposition between /p/ and /b/ in 
French is one of voice ; yet it has been argued that this cannot be 
correct since there are contexts, like /-bs-/, where /b/ may well 
lose its voice without forfeiting its identity as /b/ distinct from /p/, 
this being due to /b/’s lesser energy. Consequently, two 
possibilities are left : either call /b/ weak and /p/ strong, or include 
both voice and strength in the definition. Those who have 
decided, once and for all, that strength and only strength is relevant 
when two types of stops stand in opposition, choose the former. 
Those who refuse to disregard voice choose the latter : these may 
have observed that if some one, at the end of a performance, shouts 
bis! bis! with energetic but fully voiced b’s, everybody will 
understand that he means ‘‘encore!’’, while some of the audience 
might take offense if the b’s were not fully voiced. Now, from 
a purely structural standpoint nothing is gained from either 
choice : the exact nature of the substantial difference or differences 
between French b’s and p’s is not what interests us as structura- 
lists ; what we shall try to determine is whether the complex of 
articulatory or acoustic differences that exists between /b/ and 
/p/, whatever it is, varies, according to people, situation, and 
context, in the same way as that between such other units as 
/d/ and /t/, /f/ and /v/, ete. ; and should we discover cases where the 
parallelism of the variations ceases, we would have to see whether 
this should not be explained, synchronically, as due to the 
particular conditions imposed by the local (bilabial, apical, labio- 
dental) articulation. What counts, in functional and structural 
phonetics, is the parallel comportment of certain pairs or groups 
of units. The earliest phonologists were right to stress the 
importance of ‘“‘correlation’’. The 1931 Projet de terminologie 
distinguished only two types of opposition : the correlative and 
the disjunct. This was harshly criticized by Trubetzkoy as he 
presented his own classification of oppositions, and it deserved to 
be, but not because it was too simple. Instead of blurring the 
main contours through giving, in his classification, equal emphasis 
to the subordinate and the essential, Trubetzkoy should have 
redrawn the dividing line between the privileged and _ the 
unprivileged categories. What was wrong with the Projet was 
its setting apart binary pairs under the rubric of ‘‘correlative’’ 
pairs and opposing them to all others branded as ‘‘disjunct’’, 
irrespective of whether they were proportional or not. It was 
a grave error to give /p/—/b/ a preferential treatment while /p/—/t/ 
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and /p/—/k/ were lumped with /p/—/l/ or /k/—/a/ as the type of 
relationship that does not deserve especial mention. No wonder 
this was soon felt to be a case of dire injustice which could only be 
remedied by raising /p/—/t/ and /p/—/k/ to the status of binary 
oppositions. Yet the real solution did not lie in compulsory 
binarity, but in the recognition that the basic structural dicho- 
tomy is the one between proportional and non-proportional, or 
isolated, oppositions. What really matters is whether or not a 
type of relation is found elsewhere in the same pattern : if the 
/p/—/t/ relation is found in another pair /b/—/d/, then /p/—/t/ is 
just as much “‘correlative”’ as, say, /p/—/b/. The interesting fact 
that, in French for instance ,/p/ and /b/ are the only phonemes that 
are bilabial and non-nasal while, what /p/ and /t/ have in common, 
they share at least with /k/, certainly deserves to be mentioned, 
but it should always be subordinated to the far more important 
factor of proportionality. What should be determined, first of 
all, is whether a phoneme is “‘integrated” (cf. Word 8.18ff.) i.e. 
part of a correlation or a bundle of correlations. If it is not, 
then it is, by itself, an unanalyzable distinctive unit : in English 
/\/, which belongs to no correlation, 1s laterality and laterality 
1s /l/; accordingly we can dispense with the unwieldy ‘“‘laterality”’ 
and just say J. Now, if what really counts is the parallel 
comportment of, say, /p/—/b/ and /t/—/d/, /p/—/t/ and /b/—/d/, 
there is no need to discuss at any length what articulatory feature 
is really relevant in the case of /p/—/b/, voice, strength, both, or 
something else. All of these may in varying degrees actually 
contribute to the distinction in normal word initial and intervocalic 
occurrences. It is none of the structuralist’s business to investi- 
gate the details of all this. He will just say ‘‘voice’’, which is 
the traditional, easy to remember, designation, although he is 
aware that, at times, voice will delegate its distinctive function 
to some other articulatory process. Some phoneticians would 
maintain that no one knows exactly what voice is, and phonologists 
are certainly not better informed. But, if it is difficult to observe 
the precise working of an organ, particularly when it is deep down 
in the throat, any trained linguist is able to observe, for instance, 
the parallel variations in the amount of nasality affecting /p/ 
and /t/ in Fr. développement /devlopma/ and vélement /vetma/ 
with different people, in different contexts and s'tuations. What 
has been called a “hole in the pattern” (‘‘case vide’’, ‘‘casilla 
vacia’’) is a case of deficient proportionality as when, in a language 
with /p/, /t/, /k/ and /b/, /d/, but no /g/, the /k/ phoneme is found 
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to be submitted to exactly the same parallel variations as /p/ 
and /t/, being thereby entitled to appear in the same series, hence 


Pp t k 
b d [ ] 


The diachronics of Spanish form by far the longest chapter of 
the book. It is indeed a subject that has received considerable 
attention of late. Alarcos’ exposition of it has the same qualities 
as the rest of the book. It will make the Spanish-reading public 
particularly receptive to Fredrick Jungemann’s detailed treatment 
of the subject in The Substralum Theory and the Hispano-Romance 
and Gascon Dialects, a book whose translation into Spanish has 
been entrusted to Emilio Alarcos Llorach himself. 

Columbia University 

ANDRE MARTINET. 


J. R. Kantor, An Objective Psychology of Grammar, xvi, 344 pp. 
Bloomington, Indiana; Evanston, Ill.: The Principia Press, 
1952. 


But for the ‘removal of some typographical errors,” this is 
just a reprint of the first edition, published in 1936 in the Science 
Series of the University of Indiana Publications. In the preface 
to this reprint, the author expresses regret that ‘‘the pressure of 
other work’’ made it impossible for him “to make such changes 
in this volume as would allow the inclusion of the results of 
linguistic work done since its publication.”’ It is hard to say how 
this book could possibly have benefited by the mere ‘‘inclusion”’ 
of any linguistic work done at any time, particularly if it was done 
by Professor Kantor. Should any change be made to give the 
book any linguistic significance, an entirely new book would have 
to be written, and, barring conversion of Professor Kantor to the 
methods of science, this is not to be expected. 

Professor Kantor had sixteen years to reflect on his published 
work. He must have read reviews on it. He could have mended 
his ways. Allowing his book to reappear as it is, he assumes 
a responsibility without possible extenuation. His re-imprimatur 
waives all claim to leniency. No longer should there be any 
sympathy for the overtrying faults of an amateur, a private-brand 
psychologist straying into linguistic territory. An unthought- 
fully reasserted blunder was perpetrated in spite of all available 
lights. 
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Professor Kantor’s very first statement—‘Grammar, at least 
in part, is psychological” (p. v)—is likely to invite most readers 
with linguistic training and a minimum reading in scientific 
method to drop the book right there and devote their time to a 
more promising enterprise, for it is very improbable that a book 
starting with such ominous logogriph will be worth the reader’s 
time. For one thing, he will soon realize that the word ‘‘objec- 
tive” in the title stands in front of the book with less significance 
than a baroque ornament on an old steam engine. I could not 
find a trace of anything objective—or subjective, for that matter— 
in Professor Kantor’s writing. The gratuitous qualifier can thus 
be dismissed. There remains a ‘‘psychology of grammar’. 

Now a psychology of grammar is as inevitable in our days as 
a ‘‘psychology of toothpicking,”’ a ‘“‘psychology of stamp collecting”’, 
a “psychology of birdwatching,’ and what not. We linguists 
have seen and sighed through many a ‘psychology of language,” 
from that of Friedrich Kainz to others of a much less respectable 
caliber. But Professor Kantor would not leave his tent for such 
small game; he went after the unicorn, no less. However, it 
would be extremely unfair to blame it all on psychology. No 
reputable scientist would be caught in so mystifying an enterprise 
as a “psychology of grammar’ ; but granting that he would, for 
sheer daredeviltry and methodological prowess, he should never 
allow the game—the analysandum—to shoot at the hunter—the 
analysans. Now this is exactly what Professor Kantor does. 
As a matter of fact there is no proof in the book that Professor 
Kantor knows the difference. 

Nobody will deny that speech is an object of psychological 
analysis, for speech is a form of behavior, therefore falling under 
the operational and observational methods of experimental 
psychology. But when it comes to language—a system of values 
analytically incommensurate with observable behavior—or to 
grammar—which is an ordered set of forms signifying the 
conceptual structure of a language—psychology becomes irrelevant. 
A psychology of language or grammar, if these terms be taken for 
what they mean to linguists, would be merely an interpretation, 
by psychologists, of psychological aspects of language or grammar, 
not an interpretation, by pure theory, of any kind of psychological 
phenomena. One thing is the psychological aspect of some- 
thing—e.g. grammar, and in this case the analysandum is that 
aspecl of grammar, not grammar itself—another thing is a 
psychological phenomenon. This is one more of those _ basic 
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methodological distinctions to which Professor Kantor displays 
total blindness. Had his book amounted to at least an error, 
i.e. to a wittingly attempted ‘psychology of grammar’ in the first 
of the two senses above, he would have offered some sort of ground 
for discussion, idle as it would be. But because he was the dupe 
of the fallacy of confusing ‘kind’ and ‘aspect’—a symptom of 
methodological immaturity—his book can only be castigated as 
the product of sloppy thinking and unredeemed conceit. After 
giving us, in the title, the impression that he is going to indulge 
in one of the current “‘psychologisms,”’ he sheds all naive modesty 
and plunges headlong into sheer fantasy. Grammar is now some- 
thing psychological in itself. His cautious ‘in part’ does not 
mitigate his levity, for which is that ‘‘part’’? He never says. 
The qualifying ‘tin part’ remains as another one of Professor 
Kantor’s innumerous inanities. 

As to grammar itself, one never knows which of the several 
acceptations of the term he means. From one context to another, 
grammar is now one thing, now another. It is even taken 
synonymously with ‘“‘language’’ and/or ‘‘speech.”’ There is no 
evidence in his book of his being even aware of the distinction 
between grammar as an ordered set of signs, the structure of such 
a set, the system of values of such signs, and a theory of 
either one of these, let alone an attempt to mark such dis- 
tinction. There prevails everywhere a blithe equalitarianism, 
most unfortunate in methodological matters. The result is quite 
messy. Professor Kantor slips glibly through his own verbal 
maze with the innocent ease of a child. Occupying the center of 
his fantasy there is the ‘grammatical phenomenon.’ Around 
this figment Professor Kantor displays the best of his unac- 
quaintance with scientific method. It never occurs to him that 
there is no such animal. He speaks of ‘‘grammatical phenomena”’ 
where there is no place but for ‘categories’ (—does he know the 
difference at all?). Sometimes he seems to be about to pass his 
amazing ‘“‘grammatical phenomena’”’ through a retort in order to 
make them yield psychological precipitates. He has no concern 
for the fact that grammar, if anything, is a structure. If the 
‘substance’ of the forms of this structure (not the forms themselves!) 
is of a psychological nature—and Professor Kantor does not prove 
even that—it is absolutely irrelevant to linguistics and does not, 
anyway, reduce grammar to psychology. By ignoring metho- 
dological restrictions Professor Kantor assumes the reduction of 
grammatical categories to psychological residues as a matter of 
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fact. However, the transmutation is never achieved. If the 
philosophers’ stone eluded all test by prudently keeping out of 
sight, the psychologist’s—Professor Kantor’s unscientific bliss, 
that is—failed on both counts : strategic abscondity and alchemic 
yield. 

Fail as he may in the field of transmutations, however, Professor 
Kantor remains a true wizard in the field of metamorphoses. 
His words have the ability of supermimetic chameleons ever 
vanishing uninhibitedly in mystifying contours. For an 
“objective” psychologist, Professor Kantor is a great symbolist 
poet. Unfortunately, for a poet, he writes illegible prose. 

If the reader is willing to go along, for at least a moment, with 
Professor Kantor and disregard such trifles as the difference 
between a “phenomenon” and a ‘‘category,’’ | am now ready to 
introduce him to one of the professor’s most flabbergasting acts. 

On p. 247 Professor Kantor decides that it is time to explode the 
old myth that ‘tense’ is a grammatical form of a purely linguistic 
nature, and to prove, at the mere waving of his wand over it, that 
it is no such form but a truly psychological substance, a filtrate, 
or rather, if you excuse the involuntary pun, a philter of a purely 
psychological nature that, when no/ taken by linguists, obscures 
their wits and prevents them from becoming good psychologists, 
i.e. experts in the art of making the most out of fantasy. Here 
he goes : 

“At long last then, we come to a formulation of tense from a 
psychological point of view.” 

Let no one be mislead by such modesty. Professor Kantor’s 
‘formulations’ are full-bodied transmutations. The reader 
remembers that from an object of psychological interpretation the 
psychological aspect of grammar (be that what it may) was 
hocuspoken by Professor Kantor into a psychological kind of 
phenomenon. His title for the present chapter is ‘‘Psychology 
of Tense,’ and the reader can confidently translate that, in 
Professor Kantor’s ‘“‘formulational’’ method, into : ‘Tense is 
Psychological.” If he has any doubt it will be dispelled by the 
continuation. 

After those portentous words of introduction—‘‘At long fast, 
etc.’’—the reader sits up in excitement, if he does not stand up 
beyond himself, for he anticipates the greatest show of the cent- 
ury : the vanishing of a grammatical category—woops! I mean 
“grammatical phenomenon’’—and the revelation of what it really 
is for Professor Kantor. Grammar is about to drop her veil, 
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opaque to linguists though not to psychologists, and show her 
psychological body for anyone to touch with ‘‘objective”’ fingers. 

Ready? Here it is, straight from Professor Kantor’s mouth. 

“Tense is a set of responses to temporal conditions.” 

Now if you expect Professor Kantor to give you a description 
of these ‘‘responses”’ in purely psychological terms you are in for 
the disappointment of your life, and it serves you right. However, 
even though he does not describe those mystifying ‘‘responses,”’ 
he promises to make good by at least describing the stimuli that 
elicit them. 

“But what are temporal conditions?” asks he in magnanimous 
anticipation of any inquisitive minds around. 

Elated, his confidence reestablished, the reader catches up with 
his breathing. This, however, will last but a moment, for the 
veil is not down yet. ‘‘Temporal conditions,’’ responsible for the 
mysterious ‘“‘responses,’’ may still yield the age-old secret of 
grammatical tense. The spectator can almost see them leaving 
their deceiving skins in the professor’s hands and displaying their 
naked, non-linguistic flesh. Behold ! 

“The inevitable answer’’—inevilable indeed, alas—‘‘is that they 
are circumstances in which referred-to things are related in time’’. 

Before the reader has time to snap out of his stupor, the rubber 
egg just laid by Professor Kantor, punctured and deflated at the 
unveiling, metamorphoses itself into a question 

What is time? What is the psychological datum triggering 
off those allegedly grammatical ‘‘responses’’? Once more, 
Professor Kantor anticipated the question, and here is the answer : 

“Time’’, says Professor Kantor, ‘“‘from a psychological stand- 
point is, of course, the actual dimensions of events which are 
happening, have happened, or will happen.”’ 

There you are. After the veil is torn and the smoke is cleared, 
what is left? Grammar, my dear friend, pure grammar all over 
again : ‘‘are happening, have happened, or will happen.”’ Professor 
Kantor could have added a few more ‘“‘dimensions’”’ of his ‘‘time”’ 
as provided by the English grammar : the ‘‘dimensions”’ of events 
which ‘happen,’ ‘‘used to happen,” ‘‘would happen,” ‘‘were 
happening,” “‘should happen,” ‘‘might happen,”’ not counting all 
that ‘‘may happen” in other grammars different from English. 

Now Professor Kantor, if you look at the bottom of your retort 
you will see that your distillation of grammar yielded no 
psychological extract, but just grammar. Had you known, 
before you started, that grammar is grammar from no matter 
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what ‘“‘stand-point” you look at it—for aspects do not alter the 
kind—you would have saved your time, and mine. But I guess 
the mescaline virtues of psychologism, never dead, are too strong 
for a man without methodological training to resist. 

Stephens College 


Columbia, Mo N. G. EsteEvEs. 


Mario A. Per & FRANK Gaynor, A Dictionary of Linguistics, 
238 pp., New York, Philosophical Library, 1954. 


The publication of this dictionary emphasizes the existence of 
an unfortunate situation, one that has become aggravated in the 
past two decades : linguistic scientists—experts in the science 
of communication—can no longer communicate with each other 
without the use of a lexicon. Specialization in this field, as in the 
physical sciences, has generated new terminologies which serve 
as barriers rather than aids in the common effort to understand 
the phenomena of language. For all of us who seek the unity of 
Linguistics, terms which isolate ‘“‘historicists’”’ from ‘‘descriptivists” 
or linguistic scientists from philologists are to be deplored. If 
terms like ‘allomorph’ or ‘morpheme’ are logical outgrowths of 
new insights, others like ‘linguistician’ or ‘metalinguistics’ are 
questionable coinages. 

The itch to coin words is a human failing. When creative 
writers indulge it, the results are sometimes meaningful in terms 
of aesthetic value. However, it seems to me that linguistic 
scientists should control it and avoid unnecessary multiplication 
of terms. The use of the Hall term ‘linguistician’—to cite one 
example—is to be avoided. The term ‘linguistic scientist’ is 
good enough to indicate the difference in referents between linguist, 
polyglot, philologist and linguistic scientist. 

The authors of this dictionary, both of whom are authorities in 
the fields of linguistics and lexicography, are not responsible for 
the proliferation of terms. They are therefore to be praised for 
an enterprise, which is of great service to us all, since it may help 
to breach the gulf of mutual unintelligibility which has become all 
too evident at recent linguistic conventions. 

The authors have included the general run of grammatical 
terms, the terminology of linguistic science, as well as the names, 
affiliations and very brief descriptions of the major languages and 
dialects of the world. The purpose of this work is primarily a 
practical one. It has been designed as a reference work for 
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students, experts, and teachers concerned with languages and 
language study. 

In addition to the definitions which have become standard and 
which cannot be attributed to any particular linguistic scientist, 
the authors credit many modern scholars such as Bloomfield, 
Jakobson, Martinet, Graff, Gray, U. T. Holmes, Friess, Bodmer 
with the more recent formulations. However, Bréal should have 
been credited with the coinage of the word ‘semantics’ in its French 
form. 

In general, the definitions are well formulated. Occasionally 
greater precision should have been sought. For example, the 
indicative mood is defined as ‘‘The verbal mood which expresses 
that the action or state denoted by the verb is an actual fact.”’ 
Would the statement ‘Cows do not give milk. or the question 
‘Do bulls give milk?’ fit the above definition? Prof. L. H. Gray’s 
definition : ‘‘The indicative... expresses a fact or what is alleged 
to be a fact,”’ is much better. The group ‘synonym’, ‘synonymy,’ 
etc. is given by the authors, who define the notion as ‘sameness’ 
or ‘identity’ of meaning. This is incorrect. The word ‘trite’ 
cannot be applied to shoes. Even with the etymology lerno, 
lernere, trivi, tritum and the meaning worn out for ‘trite’, there is 
no identity or sameness, for a figurative usage is never the same as 
or identical with a concrete expression. ‘There are no identical 
synonyms. Even ‘water’ and H20 are not synonymous as identities, 
since the expression ‘distilled water’ proves that water has impuri- 
ties, whereas H20 has none. ‘Similar’ or ‘approximate’ meaning 
should have been given to this notion. Aspirate h involved, 
but no longer does (in French) ‘‘the pronunciation of a consonant 
as an aspirate.’’ The term americanismo in Spanish has a different 
meaning from the English term ‘Americanism.’ The auxiliary 
avoir (and others) does have a complete meaning of its own. 
Guarani, which is listed as the vernacular language of Paraguay, 
is also a literary language in that country. The genitive concept 
should have included the subjective and objective genitives of 
Latin. Slightly deficient—when rigorous standards are applied— 
are the following : barbarism, basic English, demonstrative pro- 
nouns, dialect, free translation, hiatus and infinitive. Disagreement 
is therefore negligible. 

Although one can never please ,tout le monde et son pére’, 
certain omissions must be criticized. One of the best reference 
works that fall within the scope of the dictionary is : lordan’s 
“An Introduction to Romance Linguistics, Its Schools and 
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Scholars’. This should have been cited and used. Meillet and 
Cohen’s ‘‘Les Langues du Monde” and the more recent John 
B. Carroll’s ‘‘The study of language’ also have important data and 
definitions. As far as terms are concerned, if Blue Language 
(Langue Bleue) is given, along with ,cant,’ why not langue verte 
or cal6? The following are not found in the dictionary : linguistic 
code, l’mgekehrie Schreibung, dirheme, tongue twister, usage. 

A rare error stylistic for slylisties is to be noted. Also the use 
of the apostrophe is more common for the soft mark in Slavic 
today, rather than for the hard mark. 

Despite these minor points of difference, I have no hesitation 
in recommending this book as a valuable addition to a linguistic 
library. Written by authorities in the field, the book will be 
especially helpful to all linguistic scientists, useful to all students 
and teachers of languages in their work and a general aid to 
comprehensibility for all scholars belonging to the different schools 
and specializations in the different areas included under the general 
term Linguislics. 


City College of New York Louis FURMAN Sas. 


The Use of Vernacular Languages in Education, Monograph on 
Fundamental Education, VIII, 156 pp. Paris : UNESCO, 1953. 


Monograph VIII is a report of the 1951 meeting in Paris of a 
group of educators and language specialists from both hemispheres, 
who conferred on the possibilities of educating the world’s children 
in the vernacular, a term used in this report to refer to their mother 
tongue. The report is preceded by an excellent first chapter that 
touches briefly on the nature of language and then reviews the 
languages spoken from continent to continent and the extent to 
which these languages are the medium for the education of the 
speakers. 

The term ‘“‘mother tongue’”’ is interpreted by the Committee in 
this way (p. 47) : “‘Every child is born into a cultural environment ; 
the language is both a part of and an expression of that 
environment. Thus the acquiring of this language (his ‘mother 
tongue’) is a part of the process by which a child absorbs the cultural 
environment ; it can, then, be said that this language plays an 
important part in moulding the child’s early concepts. He will, 
therefore, find it difficult to grasp any new concept which is so 
alien to his cultural environment that it cannot readily find 
expression in his mother tongue... if the foreign language belongs 
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to a culture very different from his own (as for example, English 
to a Nigerian child), then his learning difficulties are greatly 
increased ; he comes into contact not only with a new language, 
but also with new concepts. Similar considerations apply to 
adults.”” Therefore, the Committee recommends that the child 
become literate in his mother tongue if possible. Later he may 
learn another language, if his is not the national language or if it 
is not a world language. Simple and sensible as this reeommenda- 
tion is, it raises enormous problems which become increasingly 
evident as the report continues and the first chapter is reviewed. 
The mother tongue may be a spoken language with no literature 
of its own ; there may be half a dozen of such tongues spoken in a 
limited area (as on the African Gold Coast) and no teachers 
equipped to teach them all; or the speakers of several such 
languages may be grouped in one classroom where it may be 
necessary to adopt a lingua franca. 

But in spite of the difficulties, complex as they are, the Committee 
has submitted a carefully reasoned report, showing ways that the 
program of education in the vernacular can be implemented here 
and there throughout the world. If they seem somewhat sanguine 
in saying, ‘‘An adequate budget can solve most of these problems ; 
others may be solved by the use of experienced personnel, ’’ they 
are to be congratulated for taking the long view and for making 
a start on a problem that must be solved sooner or later. 

There is careful attention to linguistic procedures in their 
considerations. When the report uses such terms as ‘“‘improving”’ 
the language or “changing the structure,’ it means providing 
written forms for some, or of adding twentieth-century concepts 
to languages rooted in ancient ways. 

Detailed case histories of attempts and successes in various parts 
of the world make the report more than a blueprint for an indefinite 
future. The projects include the introduction of bilingualism to 
an Indian population (Mexico) ; the ‘renovation’ of an ancient 
language to meet the demands of the twentieth century (Egypt— 
Arabic) ; the adoption of a minor lingua franca as the national 
language (Indonesia—Malay) ; the unsuccessful attempt to unify 
two branches of the Akan language (Gold Coast) ; the status of 
pidgin English in New Guinea and its possible adoption as a lingua 
franca and instructional medium ; the pre-linguistic revival of 
Hungarian, Finnish, and Estonian, and the lessons learned 
therefrom. Finally, and most illuminatingly, there is the report 
from the Philippines of the effectiveness of primary education 
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in the vernacular as contrasted with education in English. Here 
a control group of children received their first two years of schooling 
in the mother tongue and began to learn English and be educated 
in English in the third year. Another group was educated in 
English from the first year on. The results were sensationally 
in favor of the first group, which made greater educational gains 
in all subjects, and which even exceeded the English group in the 
learning of English in the third year. More important, education 
in the vernacular made it possible for the child to take home the 
lessons in sanitation and health, and community education was 
thus very much extended. 

This brief Monograph is of general interest because its program 
is constructive and far reaching. It is of particular interest to 
linguists for it shows clearly that their efforts are being recognized, 
their work applied, and their further help needed. In the 
description and setting down of the vernaculars of the world, in 
the preparation of texts, in the training of teachers there is no 
limit to the calls on the resources and special knowledge of the 
linguist. 


Columbia University Lois McINTOsH. 


WALTER Porzic, Die Gliederung des indogermanischen Sprach- 
gebiels. 251 pp. Heidelberg : Winter, 1954. 


A dispassionate observer, surveying the domain of current 
Indo-European research, would easily spot and identify, in a 
generally quiet if not drowsy countryside, two fairly active zones, 
one where scholars are busy re-reconstructing Proto-Indo-European 
on a “‘laryngeal’’ basis, another where their colleagues concentrate 
on the prehistoric migrations of Indo-European speaking tribes. 
These two types of activity seem mutually exclusive : it is either 
the laryngeals or the Illyrians. As a rule, German and Italian 
scholars choose the latter ; active circles, in Western and Northern 
Europe and in America, ignore the Illyrians and revel in laryngeals. 
It is not by chance that the countries where structural linguistics 
has achieved recognition are also those where IE laryngeals are 
generally accepted, at least as a legitimate hypothesis. Experience 
has shown that one can comfortably ignore Hittite h, just as 
generations of comparativists ignored Greek-Armenian prothesis. 
Leaving aside those who espouse “‘laryngeal’’ views out of sheer 
youthful enthusiasm for novelty, we may say that convinced 
laryngealists are less sensitive to the fairly confused testimony 
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of Hittite than to internal, structural evidence. What is really 
decisive for them is the parallelism that Meillet, after Saussure, 
pointed out between 1, ei, ai on the one hand, “a, é@, @ on the other : 
‘“*> se comporte vis-a-vis de d@ ou @ comme une sonante voyelle 
vis-a-vis d’une diphtongue.”” (Introduction, p. 101). Kurytowicz’s 
clever identification of *a with h was necessary to allay the realistic 
scruples of pre-structural days, but it could only carry away those 
previously seduced by the Saussurean algebra. 

Now, it is understandable that scholars who think they can 
reconstruct past evolution by carefully weighing linguistic evidence, 
should feel less tempted to look for information elsewhere than 
those who would have no access to time depth if they did not have 
recourse to proto- and pre-history. Whereas the former will 
insist that there is no scientific way of connecting a certain shape 
of skull or style of pottery with a given type of speech, the latter 
will find this sort of identification far more commendable than, 
cay, a linguistic analysis that is not directly supported by attested 
forms. 

Porzig undoubtedly belongs to the circles who entertain the 
view that the collection and interpretation of linguistic data is 
only a part of the Indo-Europeanist’s task, and that, for achieving 
his aims, the linguist should rely on cooperation with other 
disciplines rather than structural investigation. Porzig’s mention 
of laryngeals in the present volume is about as casual as that of 
structuralism in his Wunder der Sprache. The name of Kurytowicz 
does not appear anywhere in the Gliederung. Porzig has obviously 
had few contacts with recent American production. But, on the 
other hand, his sober mind has protected him against the worst 
flights of prehistoric imagination. He operates with proto- 
history rather than with prehistory. When history fails him, 
he normally falls back upon linguistic data, and his book will 
probably convince a number of doubters that the information 
available to date regarding the movements of IE speakers in the 
two millennia before Christ entitles us to anchor in time our 
relative chronologies and in earth our IE dialect patterns. By 
brushing aside a number of adventurous speculations and by 
reverting, in many respects, to tradition, Porzig will have secured 
for himself a wider and more attentive audience. It is easier now 
to determine what we want to incorporate in our reconstructive 
attempts of the teachings of linguistic archeology. 


Gliederung and Ausgliederung are currently quite fashionable 
terms and concepts among German speaking linguists. They 
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refer to what might be called the spatial dialectal structuration 
of a linguistic area whether we take this phrase with a static or 
with a dynamic connotation, i.e. in reference to a state or a process 
of dialectalization. The difference between state and process is 
never stressed in the book under review, as it probably would be 
under the pen of a structuralist ; yet the author does, once in a 
while, conjure up, out of this indifferentiation, some synchronic, 
approximately dated, sketch of an IE dialectal situation. Porzig’s 
problems are thus the same as the ones Meillet dealt with in his 
Dialectes, namely the problems of IE internal relationships. 
The author’s method for tackling these is by no means new: it 
consists in ferreting out exclusive innovations, but it had probably 
never been applied so consistently before. Whether it is possible, 
everywhere, to distinguish between cases of innovation and cases 
of preservation or to establish once and for all the exclusiveness 
of a feature is very doubtful. But it would be sheer defeatism 
to deny that, if applied with good sense and discretion, the method 
may yield interesting results. Porzig has refrained from presenting 
his conclusions in chart form, although they come close to being 
definite enough as regards, e.g., the beginning of the second 
millennium B. C. The diagram reproduced below is the one this 
reviewer drew for himself as he was reading the book. It fails to 
impress upon the reader Porzig’s conviction of some close 
connection between Germanic and Baltic-Slavic, and it certainly 
presents other features to which the author would take exception. 
But, as a synchronic cut and with all its sketchiness, it may be 
found a help toward understanding and remembering some of the 
author’s conclusions. Hittite, supposed to have lost contact by 
that time, does not appear on the chart. The next subdivisions 
to secede must have been Italic in the west and Greek in the east 
as indicated by the two arrows. As a result of these departures, 
direct contact was established between Celtic and Germanic on 
the one hand, Armenian and Aryan on the other. The author 
considers Baltic and Slavic distinct since he scores exclusive 
innovations of each one with other branches separately, whereas, 
e.g., an exclusive innovation common to Old English and Latin 
is scored for Germanic as a whole. But he has not felt it necessary 
to dwell at any length on the nature of the relationship between 
these two dialects, which probably amounts to accepting some sort 
of initial indifferentiation, a view with which this reviewer would 
readily agree ; still, it would have been interesting to see what an 
application of Porzig’s method would have yielded in that case. 
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As regards another controversial case, that of Italic, the author 
is somewhat more explicit. Yet his obvious desire not to take 
issue with Devoto and his followers and not to reject in so many 
words Krahe’s view that Venetic stands apart, leaves any but the 
most careful readers in doubt as to where he actually stands and 
unprepared for his eventual treatment of Latin-Faliscan, Oscan- 
Umbrian, and Venetic as one unit prior to their establishment in 
Italy. Had Porzig been a little more critical of some of his 
predecessors, he might have perceived the weak points of the view, 
which he makes his, that, in Italic, IE voiced aspirates became 
voiced fricatives, which eventually devoiced, initially everywhere, 
medially in Oscan-Umbrian. It is phonetically most unlikely that 
voiced fricatives should get devoiced, particularly in intervocalic 
position. The sequence of phonological events that resulted in 
German Valer being written with V- and pronounced with |f] 
does not lend support so such an assumption. Do we have any- 
where on record a shift of |aSa] to [aga] in a language where no 
new /@/ is appearing on the horizon? — It will not do to say that the 
devoicing of a voiced aspirate is just as unlikely, because we have 
the precedent of Greek. The traditional view regarding the fate 
of voiced aspirates in Italic is, phonetically, highly plausible as 
soon as the voiceless aspirate stage is reached (cf. Word 6.26-41), 
and this, we know for certain, couLD be reached from what * bh, 
*dh, *gh actually may have been in Proto-Indo-European. It 
has been the fashion to deny any intimate connection between 
Italic and Greek. But what was once a healthy reaction is nothing 
by now but a dangerous prejudice. Besides, the assumption of 
a *bh>*ph shift in Proto-Italic does not necessarily; imply any 
direct contacts with Proto-Greek speakers. The hypothesis of a 
common stratum would easily take care of the coincidence. 
Although a Proto-Italic shift of *bh to 8 nicely buttresses the 
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author’s thesis of intimate Italic-Germanic relations, it is felt that 
its assumption detracts from the value of his study. 

Porzig, who obviously prefers linguistic and historical to archeo- 
logical and prehistoric evidence, duly stresses the difficulties that 
beset a serious scholar trying to force into a dialectal classification 
such an imperfectly known form of Indo-European as Illyrian. 
Yet he has not had the courage to reevaluate the shreds of para- 
historical information on which the identification of Messapic as 
an Illyrian dialect is based. At times he certainly overstretches 
in favor of Illyrian what looks like very tenuous evidence : a 
Venetic inscription presents a form yo./.lano.s in such an uninspiring 
context that decipherers have just the form to go by, and, 
accordingly, etymological rapprochements include such divergent 
items as Olcel. golir ‘‘boar’’ and Gme.-Balt.-Sl. gold. Porzig 
chooses the latter, lists the word among the Illyrian components 
of Venetic (p. 142), and, next page, calls it an exclusive innovation 
Illyrian shares with Germanic, Baltic, and Slavic. Operating, 
as Porzig does, with an Illyrian *bhor-on-klo corresponding to a 
hypothetical *baranclo- ‘‘Zwergkiefer’ reconstructed from some 
north-western Friulian designation of that tree is, to say the least, 
very daring. 

Before comparing the dialects, the author devotes two chapters 
to some particularly important phonological and morphological 
innovations, and few people would deny that, say, the various 
developments of voiced aspirates or the appearance of o-stem 
genitives in -i rightly belong here. One may wonder why the shift 
of labiovelars to labials has been left out. Traditionally great 
weight is ascribed to that shift, and Porzig should have told us 
what he thought of it as a dialectal criterion. Its diacritic 
importance has ‘no doubt been overrated : all Celtic dialects change 
*g” to b, Brythonic adds thereto *hY>p, but *gh® is nowhere 
affected ; current research by J. Whatmough seems to point to 
promiscuous labiovelars and develarized products in Gaulish; 
should we not posit a *g”>b shift for some Latin dialects from 
which the speech of Rome might comfortably have borrowed 
bés and others without having to stretch as far as Sabellic speaking 
territory? On the other hand, the merger of -m and -n is such a 
frequent and phonologically easily understandable phenomenon 
that it does not deserve to be listed among exclusive innovations ; 
the merger must have been in progress in attested Venetic as 
evidenced by the Lagole inscriptions. It is by no means certain 
that the original function of verbal r-forms was that of the middle. 
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Far more likely is an impersonal use of some r-stem nouns : (e)il¢/or 
“the going, {there is] some going, one goes, man geht,’’ hence Lat. 
iter, itur; the formal proportion -lo:-tor = -nlo:x may have 
yielded -nior independently in the different dialects, so that the 
actual exclusive innovation must have been that of the central 
dialects which built up a true middle around the thematic form of 
the present-aorist endings : -to, -nto, -lo+1, -nto+i (later, analogi- 
cally, Greek -tai, -ntai; cf. M. S. Ruipérez, Emerila 20.8-31). 

Lexical comparisons play here a greater role than they probably 
would with a structurally minded author. They are generally 
handled with competence and caution. Yet, we have already seen 
that, when evidence is scanty, the author is not always too 
discriminating in the choice of his etymologies. This is occasionally 
true elsewhere too : the fact that western innovations occasionally 
extend to Baltic-Slavic is no justification for dragging into the 
picture the tiny, insignificant, and helpless stickleback in its 
Slavo-German garb as piskorz, Beissker, in order to expand the 
original domain of Celt.-Ital.-Gmce. fish (cf. Vasmer, REW, under 
piskar’). Porzig wisely refrains from pronouncing himself on the 
exact position of Hittite among IE dialects in view of our imperfect 
knowledge of its vocabulary. But do we know Tocharian so much 
better? Basing a whole theory on the single word laks ‘fish’ 
is a dangerous procedure. With such central pillars of IE 
comparison as Celtic, Italic, Germanic, etc., people often seem to 
forget that our knowledge of the lexicon is far from being equally 
thorough and detailed from one branch to another. An experience 
of this reviewer is that budding American linguists are apt to 
conclude, from lexical comparisons, that any JE language is more 
intimately connected with Germanic than with any other. Since 
however this startling conclusion finds no support in phonological 
and morphological investigations, we should probably remember, 
not only that people with English as a mother tongue will more 
frequently hit upon equations with a Germanic term, but also 
that Germanic is the IE branch with the largest number of well 
attested and thoroughly known and studied dialects. In Porzig’s 
treatment, Italic and Germanic present by far the largest number 
of exclusive innovations. Yet it would be rash to conclude that 
Italic was more intimately connected with Germanic than with 
Celtic, since the lexicon and etymology of the former are much 
better known than those of the latter : if English were not attested, 
the hyll-collis equation would not be available. 

By comparison with other attempts to establish a chronology 
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of IE spatial disintegration, Porzig’s is characterized by very low 
datings. Offhand most linguists, when presented with the above 
chart showing all branches, except Anatolian, in close mutual 
contact, would think of the first half of the third millennium 
rather than the beginning of the second. Y. H. Toivonen, 
discussing the problem of the Finno-Ugric Urheimat and leaning 
heavily on the conclusions reached in the October 1951 Copenhagen 
meeting of linguists and archeologists, speaks of 3000 B. C. as the 
latest possible date for—should we say?—the beginnings of IE 
dispersion (Journal de la Soc. Finno-Ougrienne 56 (1952), p. 39). 
Yet a very low dating undoubtedly has its good points, particularly 
if it refers specifically to the separation of Proto-Greek and Proto- 
Aryan speakers and is not meant to bear upon the prehistory of 
the Anatolian branch or branches. 

Since the publication of Meillet’s Dialectes, nearly fifty years 
ago, Porzig’s book may represent the neatest and most thought- 
provoking attempt of its sort. Let us hope, however, that it will 
be the last to disregard the structured nature of language. As 
soon as it comes to counting the features common to two genetically 
related languages, it is of the utmost importance to determine in 
advance what should be counted as one and what as several units. 


As long as the Slavic and Aryan fate of IE s after r, k, i, u is con-. 


sidered as resulting from a specific sound shift, it may well be 
called a case of exclusive innovation in its own right. But when 
it is interpreted as the individualization of a variant and a by- 
product of the salam evolution (cf. Word 7.91-95), it loses its 
statistical autonomy. A structural approach to the problem of 
IE dialectalization will probably support many of Porzig’s 
conclusions, disprove some others, and, no doubt, help us to probe 
far deeper into the past than the end of the third millennium. 
Columbia University 


A. MARTINET. 


E. ADELAIDE Haun, Subjunclive and Oplative: Their Origin As 
Futures, Philological monographs, No. 16. viiit+157 pp. New- 
York : American Philological Association, 1953. 

The central problem of this book may be called that of semantic 
reconstruction. Its thesis is : Subjunctive and optative ‘were 
originally not moods at all but tenses’, and, ‘‘as tenses, they 
expressed futurity’’. A glance at the divisions in chapters shows 
that a certain distinction is made between description of the 
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respective situations in the separate languages, early Greek, early 
Latin (chapter 3), and the actual comparison and reconstruction (2). 
We may discuss the third chapter first, as we feel that description 
should be the basis of comparison. 

In order to prove that there is “‘little or no distinction between 


_subjunctive and optative’ and also between these moods and 


the future, the author makes extensive use of the criterion of inter- 
changeability or commutability. Such a procedure is debatable. 
Similarity or identity of the environment (in minimal pairs) is no 
proof for interchangeability or even similarity of the function of 
the forms standing in opposition. In a situation where no 
informant is available, there are other and more efficient criteria 
that must decide whether two given forms are the same or different 
in meaning. Fred W. Householder, in his review of A. Hahn’s 
book, Language 30.393, has proposed the complementary 
distribution of two forms as a criterion for their semantic difference, 
which is interesting. This methodological problem needs further 
investigation. 

Passing on to the reconstructions we note the author’s theory 
that the Ursprache (Indo-Hittite or an early stage of IE) marked 
modal distinctions by means of particles rather than by verb forms. 
The facts adduced as evidence include 1) the two kinds of negative 
particles in Hittite, Greek and Latin, 2) Hitt. man in an unreal 
condition and Gr. dn. Point 1 is dismissed by the author herself 
in fn. 99 as not conclusive. As to dn, all the evidence in early 
Greek points to a state of affairs in which the modal distinctions 
were not marked by the particle, but by the verb alone. Moreover, 
the particle is of recent date, not even Proto-Greek, since the 
Molic and Doric equivalents are respectively ke and ka. The 
particle assumed some sort of oppositional value only in a later 
stage viz. in Attic, where it is not true, as the author affirms, 
that ‘‘dn is a senseless and needless stereotype.’’ Thus, for the 
postulated state of affairs in the Ursprache we have only the 
evidence offered by Hitt. man. 

Apart from Tocharian, Greek is the only IE language with a 
real opposition between Optative and Subjunctive, all other 
languages having merged the two, and the data supplied by this 
language are therefore of prime importance for the reconstruction 
of the proto-language. With regard to this general tendency 
of merging, it must certainly be held with Brugmann (Grdr.* 
3.805) that the distinction in Greek is not a matter of secondary 
development, as the author claims (p. 77). 
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What we know for certain is this: we reconstruct an IE 
“subjunctive” characterized by a vowel increment -e-/-o- followed 
by primary endings, and further, an IE ‘‘optative’’ marked by a 
morpheme -i- (or -yé-/-i-) followed by secondary endings. By this 
latter trait, the optative is clearly connected with the preterite 
tense (aorist or imperfect) and not with the future tense. 


If the hypothesis of Benfey, Curtius, Hirt, and A. Hahn, that. 


-yé-/-i- is connected with the root meaning ‘go’ is correct, the 
optative form would be a combination of a preterital element with 
a futuristic one—and with all probability such are the constituents 
of its meaning, not: “‘futurity and nothing else’. For modern 
languages we have such forms as conditionals ; modern Greek is a 
good example : tha égrapha ‘I would write’, tha being the same 
prefix as in the future and égrapha being an imperfect. 





University of Hamburg 


HANSJAKOB SEILER. 


MANFRED MayruHorer. Kurzgefassles elymologisches Worlerbuch 
des Alltindischen. Fascicle 1-2 (xxxv+128 pp.) A-Emisdh. 
Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 1953-54. 


It is, perhaps, a paradox that, despite the important réle played 
by Sanskrit in the rise of Indo-European linguistics—a role that 
was even overwhelming at one time—there has never been produced 
a compendious etymological dictionary of that language (with 
all due respect to Franz Bopp’s, Glossarium Comparativum®, 
Berlin, 1867). C. C. Uhlenbeck’s modest work, Kurzgefassles 
elymologisches Worlerbuch der altindischen Sprache, Amsterdam, 
1898-99, has been the only ‘complete’? one available, and _ its 
shortcomings are many, although it is not without its merits. 
It has, moreover, long been out of print. An _ etymological 
dictionary attempted by Ernst and Julius Leumann (first fase. 
A-JU, Leipzig, 1907) never progressed beyond the first fascicle. 
And Wather Wiists’s, Vergleichendes und etymologisches Woérterbuch 
des All-Indoarischen (Allindischen), Heidelberg, 1935—, which 
promised to be a work on a truly monumental scale, seems destined 
to stop forever somewhere in A. Hence, the student has been 
compelled to resort to scattered articles, comparative grammars 
and etymological dictionaries of other Indo-European languages, 
etc. to find the answer, if any, to his questions in Sanskrit 
elymology. 

Manfred Mayrhofer, who boldly attempts to provide this sorely 
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needed work (but still under the title of a ‘‘concise’’ dictionary, 
like that of Uhlenbeck before him), is fully aware of the inevitably 
tentative nature of any such effort and is forced to admit (p. ix) 
that Uhlenbeck’s statement of half a century ago can in only very 
few respects be modified now: ‘Die Zeit fiir ein etymologisches 
Worterbuch der altindischen Sprache, das seinen Namen mit 
Recht fiihren darf, ist bei weitem noch nicht gekommen.’’ Not- 
withstanding this rather pessimistic admission, the author does 
realize that substantial progress has been achieved in that half- 
century, particularly in the study of Middle and Modern Indic 
dialects and also in the non-Indo-European languages of India. 
This is of extreme importance in a language like Sanskrit, which 
is in the somewhat peculiar position of having borrowed not only 
from its own children and grandchildren, but also from the 
neighbors’ children and grandchildren. And many a word which 
has been tortured by etymologists seeking to dress it in an ill- 
fitting Indo-European garb, may prove to be relatively easily 
explained as Dravidian or Munda or Austro-Asiatic. But the 
magnitude of the task confronting scholars is still appalling. It 
is not sufficient to have thorough studies of individual Munda and 
Dravidian languages (and what Sanskritist who has approached 
Indic from the point of view of Indo-European can even name 
those languages?), but it is necessary to have a historical under- 
standing of the development of those languages and linguistic 
groups. For the age at which Dravidian loanwords, e.g., are 
attested in Sanskrit is much more venerable than many 
comparatists may realize, some even being found in Vedic. 
Fortunately, several capable workers have been active in this 
field, and Mayrhofer has apparently taken full account of the 
results of their labors. But the sum total of their efforts in 
comparison with the amount of investigation still to be done is 
quite minute and, in the case of Austro-Asiatic, practically just 
beginning. (Mayrhofer does not, however, accept uncritically 
any suggested non-Indo-European etymon and frequently smashes 
untenable etyma proffered by others). 

Less important, but nevertheless of great interest as reflections 
of cultural contact are the loanwords from Greek, Arabic and 
modern languages, all of which are taken into consideration in 
this work. 

A crucial problem in Sanskrit etymology is that presented by 
the so-called ‘‘hypersanskritisms’’ or analogical back-formations, 
resulting from the attempt to put Middle Indic words into what 
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their Sanskrit form was assumed to be. To illustrate : from 
some such Middle Indic form as *mulld a Skt. * mukid is re-created, 
where. . the actual source was marld (p. 9). An analogous situation 
in Medieval Latin might be the creation of a Latin word *seclem 
‘seven’ on the basis of Italian setle, cf. notte, olto, dotto. Thus 
(pp. 16-17) the word aksduhini ‘full army’, familiar to generations 
of American students of Sanskrit by virtue of occurring on page 
one of Lanman’s Reader, ist most plausibly explained as a hyper- 
sanskritism. Yet Uhlenbeck and others sought to etymologize 
it as if it were actually a Classical Sanskrit form, being unaware 
that it is the product of artificial adaptation of a later form to the 
Sanskrit pattern. And now we are told that perhaps more than 
half the Middle Indic borrowings in Sanskrit were subjected to that 
process. 

Quite properly, yet almost too briefly, Mayrhofer treats the IE 
sources of Sanskrit sounds (pp. 2-5). But one omission is hardly 
understandable in view of the fact that Hittite cognates are 
frequently quoted : the entire question of laryngeals is ignored. 
It is admitted that great difference of opinion prevails as to 
specific details of theory, but is it possible to disregard the subject 
completely? (I leave the Indo-Hittite question out of consideration). 

The chief differences between Old and Middle Indic are sketched 
(pp. 5-9), not thoroughly, but sufficiently to aid the reader to 
understand the relationship of Middle Indic forms cited to their 
Skt. counterparts (cognate and otherwise). 

The author has done us benighted speakers of English a dubious 
favor at the expense of precious space. Was it necessary to 
translate the Sanskrit words into English as well as German? 
And did he have to provide English headings for the sections 
of the introduction? It is hardly likely, even in America, that 
anybody who will consult an etymological dictionary of Sanskrit 
will be unable to read German, especially as the work is intended 
for students of comparative linguistics. If he cannot, the mere 
translation of the definitions will be of little use, for the main body 
of discussion is in German. Considerable space could have been 
saved and more profitable use made of it. Perhaps there could 
have been some indication of dates, etc. Moreover, the translation 
is not always felicitous. 

The practice of citing nouns in the nominative singular is 
laudable, but is there any advantage, in an etymological dictionary, 
to quoting words with final visarga (h) instead of their etymolo- 
gical (!) final (usually -s)? And the awkwardness of this procedure 
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becomes doubly apparent on p. 58, where two apparent homonyms, 
avah' and avdh? occur, the first with original -s and the second 
with -r, which fact has to be indicated by M. through adding 
(-s) and (-r), respectively. 

In comparison with Uhlenbeck, Mayrhofer frequently shows 
the same arrangement of individual articles and occasionally has 
the same cross-references, showing some reliance at least on that 
earlier work. But there are very significant differences. In 
the first place, Mayrhofer does not attempt to give all the possible 
Iranian equivalents (Ossetic, Middle Persian, Modern Persian, etc.), 
nor does he cite Gothic, Old English, Old High German and other 
Germanic languages, but lets one (usually Gothic) suffice, which 
is sound policy in a dictionary which does not purport to be an 
IE dictionary, but rather a concise etymological dictionary of one 
IE language. He does, however, give credit to his sources and, 
apart from that portion of etymology which has become common 
property and the original authors of which have long been 
forgotten, gives bibliographical references, something which 
Uhlenbeck never did. (I must say, though, without making 
a fetish of centum and salem, that Mayrhofer’s order of quoting 
cognates—Indic, Iranic, Greek, Latin, Baltic, Slavic, Germanic, 
Celtic—seems less systematic than that employed by Uhlenbeck). 

Through avoiding a plethora of cognates within a given group, 
the author has more space to devote to exact details. Greater 
precision is noted in Celtic and Italic, e.g., with occasional addition 
of pre-forms where it is necessary to obviate difficulties for the 
student. Sometimes, however, the absence of a needed starred 
form may be misleading, cf. Olr. andl ‘breath’, cited correctly 
as a cognate of Skt. dnilah ‘wind’ (p. 34), but in such a way as to 
convey the impression that the Olr. and Skt. words have similar 
formations, whereas the pre-Celtic form must have been something 
like *anail-e-, as is evident from the Welsh cognate anadl. On 
the other hand, he rightly takes the space (pp. 38-39) to show the 
untenability of an earlier etymology of Skt. dpdkah, which was 
wrongly considered akin to OCS opako, Lat. opdcus. 

Actual misprints seem few. On p. 23, 5 lines from bottom, 
read djmah (not dmah). For genetive, p. xxxii, read genitive. 
Primitive Norsk will not do as a translation of Urnordisch (p. xxxv), 
and i.e. in lower case (same page) is for obvious reasons not 
acceptable as an abbreviation of ‘‘Indo-European’’. Also, probable, 
probably would, in most instances, be a better translation of 
wahrscheinlich (xxxv) than plausibly. On p. 87, line 20 and p. 91, 
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line 10, read endeavour (not endavour). These errors, most of 
which are not typographical, show that it would probably have 
been better to avoid English altogether. 

The inclusion of unattested Skt. words (some 40 in these two 
fascicles) is of debatable value. There is no doubt some merit 
in making it perfectly clear that such words are not found outside 
the works of lexicographers. Is it worthwhile, though, to attempt 
to etymologize them? This is a point the author had to decide, 
and he has obviously made the decision to include them. 

In general, then, Mayrhofer deserves our thanks for attempting 
to provide a much-needed work of reference and our congratula- 
tions for exhibiting such great skill in its execution. He himself 
realizes that, as in all etymological research, much is tentative 
and much remains unsolved. Let us hope that this valuable 
dictionary will proceed to early completion and not remain, like 
some of its predecessors, a fragment. 


New York University Rosert A. FowKEs. 
Columbia University 


Grorces Reparp, Recherches sur KHRE, KHRESTHAI. Etude 
sémantique. 122 pp. Paris : Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des 
Hautes-Etudes, fasc. 303, 1953. 


In this stimulating study, the author is dealing with the word 
group consisting of khré (originally a noun, but in Homer already 
without inflexion), the verb khrésthai, and other derivatives. 
These different forms show a wide range of semantic divergence : 
‘making use of’, ‘wishing’, ‘borrowing’, ‘consultation of oracles’ 
and ‘responses of oracles’. For good reasons, the verb is chosen 
as a starting point. The examination is based on the early texts 
(Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, the tragedians). Thus, the initial 
datum is the verb kh. with a multiplicity of seemingly incongruent 
meanings spread over a time span of, say, 300 years. Now, is 
there any principle according to which those meanings can be 
organized and arranged consistently? The problem has _ its 
theoretical interest for the semanticist and its practical interest 
for the lexicographer. 

Redard proposes to give a unique and basic meaning (‘‘signifi- 
cation unique’, 40, ‘“‘fondamentale” 45) of the verb : ‘kh. signifie 
‘rechercher l’utilisation de quelque chose’ ; c’est un verbe essen- 
tiellement humain. Le procés exprimé est restreint 4 la sphére 
du sujet qui fait un recours occasionnel a |’objet.”’ 
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A meaning thus defined, the author claims, is based on the 
‘“faits de langue.”’ If we understand him right, it is distinctive 
in the sense that the various meanings found in the texts may be 
specifications, allosemes, of one constant sememe. 

On the other hand, the basic meaning would also be the earliest 
one in history. Redard even goes so far as to assert (45, 109) 
that it has reality only in a prehistoric stage of the Greek language. 

There seems to be, at least as far as theory is concerned, a certain 
conflict between synchrony and diachrony. Here is what Redard 
has to say about the diachronic aspect : “Il est clair qu’un Helléne 
du ve s. distinguait, sans établir entre eux de lien sémantique, au 
moins deux verbes kh.: ‘faire usage de, recourir 4, emprunter’ et 
‘consulter un oracle’”’ (109). He further states that certain 
meanings of the verb occur only with certain deverbative suffixes. 
He also observes that the opposition -é-/-d- in the verbal theme 
has ‘‘valeur phonologique”’ inasmuch as the verbal theme, when 
used in the oracular sense and in the present active is always 
khra-, never khre-. 

But we are surprised when Redard goes on (110) to assert that 
such distinctions, although informative for a certain stage of the 
language, correspond to the “sentiment linguistique du sujet 
parlant,”’ which in turn points to the facts of “parole” rather than 
to the facts of “langue”. From the point of view of the Greek 
language of the 5th century, these distinctions were evidently 
a matter of “‘langue’’. And it would seem, then, that we have 
to admit for this stage of the language two distinct verbs kh. 
with distinct meanings. 

The author’s theoretical assumptions are not always made 
sufficiently explicit. One might also wonder how Redard has 
arrived at his basic meaning. However, from the deductive 
part, upon which major emphasis is laid, it becomes quite clear 
that Redard has obtained his fundamental meaning both through 
historical and structural considerations, and that for prehistoric 
times a meaning thus defined was of the order of ‘‘langue’”’. The 
materials are organized in terms of central and marginal features. 
The tendencies of the developments are clearly shown. Redard 
gives a full account of all the lexical irregularities both in the verb 
and in the other derivatives. His demonstration is brilliant and 
convincingly justifies the definition set forth at the beginning. 

The lexicographer might wish te know what an article kh. 
would look like when arranged according to Redard’s principles. 
Unfortunately, in displaying his materials, the author reproduced 
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the classification adopted by Liddell and Scott’s, Greek-English 
Lexicon, an arrangement which Redard himself rightly rejects. 
From his concise remarks on the syntax of kh., it seems evident 
that a classification according to strictly formal principles. first 
morphological, then syntactical, might probably be most suitable 
to his semantic findings. In such a scheme, all the medial forms 
would be taken as one class and, as a corollary of this arrangement, 
most of the constructions with dative or genitive would automati- 
cally be grouped together ; this would illustrate Redard’s definition 
about the process expressed by the verb as being restricted to the 
area of the subject. 


University of Hamburg HANSJAKOB SEILER. 


Max NIEDERMANN, Précis de Phonélique Historique du Latin 
(Nouvelle Collection a lusage des classes, XXVIII), troisiéme 
édition revue et augmentée, 208 pp. Paris : Klincksieck, 1953. 
Max Niedermann’s little handbook of historical Latin phonology, 

now in its third revised edition, is an excellent guide within 

curiously circumscribed limits. Other standard works in this 
field—E. Kieckers, Hislorische Lateinische Grammalik (1, Lautlehre, 

Munich, 1930) ; Ferdinand Sommer, Laleinische Laul- u. Formen- 

lehre (reprint of 3rd edition, Heidelberg, 1948) ; Roland G. Kent, 

The Sounds of Latin® (Baltimore, 1945)—to name_ some 

representative works which cover the same ground and are 

particularly useful for pedagogical purposes—are comparative as 
well as historical in treatment. Again, while Niedermann writes 
for a Greekless reader, such comparable works as Carl D. Buck, 

A Comparative Grammar of Greek and Lalin (reprint, Chicago, 

1948) and Meillet-Vendryés, Trailé de grammaire comparée des 

langues classiques? (Paris, 1948), are by contrast designed to impart 

comparative grammar to a classical scholar who is necessarily 
doctus sermones ulriusque linguae. 

The special cachet of Niedermann’s book is paws due to his 
audience. He addresses himself to teachers of Latin in the 
secondary schools as well as to budding Latinists on a higher level 
of proficiency. His readers therefore are presumed to know no 
Greek nor any other anciently attested Indo-European language ; 
on the other hand, Niedermann feels free to take examples from 
early Latin and very occasionally from the Italic dialects, while 
he constantly cites late and Vulgar Latin forms with their 
derivatives in the Romance languages. Within these self-imposed 
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limits, Niedermann is detailed and comprehensive to a degree 
which constitutes a magnificent compliment to any secondary 
school instruction in Latin which can assimilate so scholarly 
a work as his. 

A historical treatment which is not at the same time comparative 
starts with a serious handicap. Even so experienced an 
etymologist as Niedermann is occasionally hard put to it to find 
convincing examples for Latin sound changes when he must 
deliberately reject the evidence of comparative grammar. For 
example, he explains (130 and 134) the evolution of somnus ‘sleep’ 
from “*sopnos through an assimilated form *sobnos, comparing 
*sopnos to sopor ‘deep sleep’. This is of course satisfactory as 
far as it goes, but Niedermann’s frame of reference keeps him from 
further comparing Sk. svapnas ,sleep’ and other congeners which 
imply an earlier *suopnos (or possibly, a still earlier *suepnos, 
cf. Buck, op. cil. 82). An alert reader, unfamiliar with the results 
of wider comparison outside Latin might occasionally find 
Niedermann’s argument unconvincing. He might for example 
wonder why, when spelling is notoriously an unreliable guide to 
pronunciation, Niedermann can lay so much stress on such 
archaizing spellings as deicerent for dicerent or compromesise for 
compromisisse. Needless to say, the transition of original Latin 
ei via @ to i is confirmed by these spellings, but it is rendered 
convincing only because an original IE et can be assumed through 
comparison. 

On occasion, Niedermann has been forced to admit that a given 
conclusion can be demonstrated only with the help of corresponding 
forms in the other IE languages. Since he has been able to carry 
his treatment so far using exclusively Latin materials without 
recourse to Indo-European, it is perhaps worthwhile to list some 
of the points at which this method does not suffice for Latin : 
shortness of the final a in genera, frigora (37) ; existence of original 
diphthongs in such forms as dénis<“*dénois (43); diphthong eu 
in daicé although an intermediate stage ou is attested in OLat. 
abdoucit (64) ; original gz as the source of initial Lat. u in venié, 
vivd (93), although there is naturally and properly no discussion 
in this book of the IE labiovelars; various assimilations of 
consonants (131); original -rs- in verrés ‘boar’, lorred ‘dry up’ 
or -ls- in collus ‘neck’ (140). 

In general, Niedermann’s presentation is admirably clear, even 
where his views are somewhat heterodox. Like Meillet and other 
French scholars, Niedermann lays great weight on the evidence 
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contained in the Latin grammarians. For this reason he fully 
endorses the view that classical Latin had a pitch rather than 
a stress accent (11) : “‘l’accent latin, dés le début de la période 
littéraire jusqu’a l’époque impériale, était essentiellement un 
accent de hauteur ou accent musical.’’ This is perhaps not the 
place to discuss a question which has been hotly debated for many 
years. Roland G. Kent and Edgar H. Sturtevant have to some 
extent mediated between the complete acceptance and the complete 
rejection of a pitch accent for Latin. At least Kent (op. cil., 66 
approved a theory formulated by F. F. Abbott (CP 2.44-60) 
that ‘‘in the middle of the second century B. C. the Greek teachers 
of the Roman youth set a fashion of speaking Latin with a pitch 
accent... From that time on, Latin was spoken with a pitch accent 
by the highly educated class, while the general populace retained 
the stress accent. After 300 A. D., with the dying out of the 
educated class, the stress accent again gained sway.’’ Sturtevant 
(Pron. of Greek and Latin?®, 188-9) rejected Abbott’s view but 
thought that pitch and stress accents might have coexisted ; 
familiarity with Greek possibly induced ‘‘educated Romans to 
emphasize the pitch element in their Latin accent.’”’ (Perhaps 
' it has not been observed how relatively close Sturtevant’s position 
is to that of Hermann Hirt ; cf. the latter’s discussion in Indogerm. 
Gram. V, Der Akzent, 68-70.) Sommer, strongly sceptical of a 
Latin musical accent, shrewdly pointed out (op. cit., 90-95) that 
in the second century B. C. Greek was itself losing its musical 
accent in favor of a stress accent ; Greek scholarship retained its 
accentual terminology nonetheless, though it was becoming 
inapplicable, and the Romans took it over wholesale. Sommer 
noted sarcastically in this connection that the astonishingly close 
similarity of the rules for Latin and Greek accentuation as given 
in the Latin grammarians ‘‘erweckt von vornherein den Verdacht 
der Nachbeterei.’”’ One has a strong suspicion that educated 
Romans adopted the Greek accentual terminology without really 
possessing the distinctions on which the terms were supposedly 
based ; in much the same way, English grammar has in the past 
often been distorted on the Procrustean bed of Latin cate- 
gories. 

A few minor points invite comment here. For Niedermann (66), 
plaudé ‘applaud’ is a hyper-urbanism which replaced the true 
Latin form plédé. Curiously enough, the etymological dictionaries 
of Walde-Hofmann (with some reservations) and Ernout-Meillet 
(also with some reservations) prefer to take the vowel in plaudéd 
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as original. It is difficult to resolve this question so long as the 
etymology of the word is itself uncertain. 

Apropos of tdaber ‘truffle’, Niedermann comments (94) that a 
vulgar doublet *tafer must have existed as the source of It. tartufo 
‘truffle’ <*lerrilafer <*lerrae lafer (lerra tiber is cited from 
Martial). The present reviewer pointed out some years ago 
(CP 37.156) that the form tufera occurs as a variant reading in 
Anthimus De observalione ciborum (18,5 ed. Liechtenhan) ; it is 
true that the passage in which this form occurs is not too well 
supported by the tradition of the text. 

Niedermann’s observations on the phonetic character of Latin 
final -m (101-4), to sample almost at random, show him at his 
very best ; his lucidity and his perfect grasp of the entire subject 
make for conciseness amid a surprising wealth of detail. Within 
the bounds described above, which are after all rather easily 
defined, this is an authoritative treatment despite its relatively 
small compass, and surely a virtuoso performance by any stan- 
dard. 


Washington, D. C. GORDON M. MEssING. 


A. Ernout, Aspects du vocabulaire lalin (Etudes et commentaires, 

XVIII). 238 pp. Paris : C. Klincksieck, 1954. 

This monograph by the dean of Latin studies in France consists 
of a set of studies, somewhat disparate as to length and signifi- 
cance, on the changes and development of the Latin vocabulary 
from the pre-literary period until modern times, that is, from 
Proto-Indo-European to the modern Romance languages. The 
emphasis is, of course, on the evidence presented by the vocabulary 
of literary Latin itself. As the author states at the outset (Intro- 
duction, p. 5), there is no lack of studies dealing with the subjects 
individually which he attacks here as a whole. The virtue of 
the monograph is that his treatment unites those facets of the 
history of the Latin language which bear upon his theme 
without regard to whether they might best be treated, in a logically 
arranged history of the language, as belonging to phonology, 
morphology, syntax or stylistics. The whole is an eminently 
satisfying and at the same time thought-provoking study of a 
field, which, at the outset, one might be inclined to consider as 
having already been cultivated to the point of sterility. 

The points, in brief summary, which are here treated are these : 
The general constitution of the Latin vocabulary in its relation 
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to that of the parent Proto-Indo-European speech (Introduction, 
pp. 5-16). Borrowings (Ch. I, pp. 17-91). These are ranged 
under more or less fluid categories of a) ‘‘Mediterranean loan- 
words,” i.e. names of vegetables, flowers, fruits, etc., maritime 
vocabulary, names of animals, birds, insects, etc.; b) cultural 
loan-words (emprunts de civilisation); c) literary loan-words ; 
d) semantic borrowings (calques sémantiques); e) borrowings 
from other languages than Greek. Root nouns and monosyllables 
(Ch. Il, pp. 93-116). Elimination of r/n-stems (Ch. III, pp. 117- 
148). Regularization of conjugation (Ch. IV, pp. 151-172). 
Simplification of vocabulary (Ch. V, pp. 173-178). Change from 
abstract to concrete (Ch. VI, pp. 179-183). General tendencies 
of evolution in résumé (Ch. VII, pp. 185-192). Causes for the 
changes (Ch. VIII, pp. 193-197). Finally an appendix on the 
vocabulary of the Peregrinatio Aitheriae (Ch. IX, pp. 200-219). 

It is perhaps the chapters dealing with borrowings from various 
sources that will be of greatest interest to the Latinist. For, 
while the truth of Vegetius’ oft quoted remark that ‘‘Graecorum 
artibus prudentiaque nos vinci nemo dubitavit” (De re mililari 
I. 1) is commonly recognized, yet it is not generally appreciated, 
or at least the student of Latin often does not stop to appreciate 
how that truth is reflected in the Latin vocabulary from the very 
earliest until the very latest documents that can be called Roman 
literature, and how that influence continues on down through the 
middle ages in the work of the Church fathers, leaving its indelible 
imprint on the vocabulary of the modern Romance languages. 

In the instances of some of the pre-literary borrowings, to be 
sure, actual Greek mediation is often not too clear : at best all 
that can be said is that both words have the same, non-Indo- 
European origin, e. g. asinus beside Grk. 6nos, lepus, -oris beside 
Sicilian /époris, among names of animals ; or among fruits, trees, 
etc., mdrus f. or mérum n. beside Grk. méron, moréa, etec., and 
cupressus beside Grk. kupdrissos, and the like. It might however 
be well to keep in mind the possibility in such instances that the 


Latin word may still be of Greek provenance. It is perfectly, 


possible that we do not have attested the proper alternate, borrowed 
by the Greeks at another time, at another place or from a different 
“Mediterranean” language. Or others, like aplustra, aplustria, 
eventually, from Grk. dphlauston, may show the influence of an 
intermediary language (in this particular instance Etruscan). 
The situation is complex, the possibilities manifold and the 
documentary evidence scant. 
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Among the archaisms of the Latin language the author stresses 
the considerable number of root-nouns and the retention of traces 
of neuters in r/n. Of the former are listed, according to my count, 
fifty-six words of clear Indo-European etymology, twelve with 
clear or probable IE cognates but possibly only secondarily 
rool-nouns (far ‘spelt’, an original s-stem, is listed in both groups), 
and thirty-two “sans étymologie sire; et sans doute non i.e.” 
(among the latter fax ‘torch’, in spite of the entirely acceptable 
connection with Lith. zvdké ‘candle’, Grk. phéps: phdos Hesych., 
from ghwah”-/ghwok”-). It is hardly safe to say categorically 
that a word is not Indo-European just because it has no clear 
cognates elsewhere. The author has been extremely conservative 
in regard to etymology as he and Meillet were in their etymological 
dictionary. This is in general a laudable characteristic of that 
book, but ‘“‘sans étymologie sire’ and ‘‘non indo-européen”’ are 
not necessarily the same thing. 

A great many original root-nouns have, of course, as the author 
recognizes, been transferred to vowel stems, especially due to the 
general partial fusion with i-stems. 

In view of all these considerations, not to mention the whole- 
sale borrowing from Greek and elsewhere, it seems difficult to 
justify the initial statement (p. 6) that, de toutes les langues 
indo-européennes anciennement attestées, notamment le groupe 
indo-iranien et le grec, c’est sans doute le latin qui a conservé le 
plus de mots provenant de la ‘‘langue mére.’”’ This is too simple a 
statement. We can hardly decide exactly what words were and 
what were not members of the IE vocabulary. The best that 
could be done would be to draw up a set of criteria and apply it 
rigorously to all members of the family and compare our results, 
but even then the conclusions would be vitiated by differences of 
chronology and extent of attested vocabulary. It would hardly 
be fair, for example, to compare the limited Gothic of the fourth 
century A. D. with the Greek of the fifth or fourth century B. C. 

One of the most significant considerations of the monograph 
is that which concerns the continuation of the Latin vocabulary 
in the Romance languages. Perhaps we see outlined here more 
succinctly than in any other work of comparable scope, the fact 
that the changes of vocabulary and morphology, especially as the 
latter concern the regularization of the verb, which characterize 
the modern Romance languages, are the result of a slow and 
continuous development which can be traced from the earliest 
Latin. This may be nothing new to the student of Latin, but 
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to the student of Romance, if not new, it should at least prove 
stimulating. The book should be recommended to all graduate 
students in Romance philology. 

The manufacture of the book is excellent—that which we have 
learned to expect from the Librairie Klincksieck. I have noted 
few typographical errors : only the following : P. 23, middle, 
read Lith. répé; the use of the breve over Ch. Sl. e instead of 
‘“*hook”’ here and elsewhere is disconcerting. Same page, bottom, 
read Grk. Fotvoc, olvoc. P. 48, note 3, read Ch. SI. ostrovd. 
P.111,1. 15, read @ (fora). P.112,1. 25, read Goth. maret.  P. 143, 
l. 4, read OHG hahsa. P. 169, |. 19, read ‘‘clore’’ (for ‘‘clére’’) 

University of North Carolina 

GEORGE S. LANE. 


VirTorE Pisani, Le lingue dell’ Italia antica oltre il latino, xvii+ 
394 pp. Torino : Rosenberg e Sellier, 1953. 

Emit Vetrer, Handbuch der ilalischen Dialekle, I. Band: Texte 
mil Erkldrung, Glossen, Woérlerverzeichnis, viii+447 pp. Heidel- 
berg : C. Winter, 1953. 

Indo-Europeanists and classicists alike should be pleased at the 
appearance in the same year of two new handbooks on the ancient 
languages of Italy ; specialists in these languages will welcome the 
opportunity of examining in detail the views of scholars of such 
stature as Pisani and Vetter; those who are interested in Italic 
studies but not themselves active in the field will find in either 
of these volumes a record of the progress that has been made, both 
in the discovery of new inscriptions and in new interpretations, 
since the appearance of the grammar of Buck. Yet, although the 
two authors have had available to them the same material and the 
same record of commentary by other scholars, it should not be 
thought that they are but German and Italian editions, with only 
slight variation, of a fixed body of knowledge, for they differ 
markedly in approach, in purpose, and in many details of 
interpretation. In fact, one of the most evident conclusions to be 
drawn from a perusal of the two books together is the extent to 
which our grasp of the languages of Italy is still tentative in its 
nature. 

Pisani’s work is the fourth and final volume of a series entitled 
Manuale storico della lingua latina. The present volume contains 
the following divisions : I. I dialetli osco-umbri, Il. £ monumenti 
linguistici del piceno, III. Il messapico, IV. Il veneto, V. Il ligure, 
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VI. Il siculo, VII. L’etrusco, VIII. Il retico e altre lingue minori 
dell’ Italia settentrionale, 1X. Il falisco e altri dialetli latini. There 
follow two indices, one of the inscriptions according to the place 
of their original publication, the other of the references to the 
sections of Pisani’s Grammatica latina (volume two of the Manuale ). 
There are also two very convenient linguistic maps of ancient 
Italy, showing the provenience of the inscriptions, and a table of 
the alphabets used in the texts. 

Vetter’s Handbuch comprises : 1. Oskische Inschriften, I1. 
Nordoskisch, 111. Volskisch, 1V. Gebiet der Marser, Aequikuler und 
Sabiner, V. Umbrisch, Vi. Faliskische Inschriften, VII. Capena, 
VII. Latium. He adds to the texts a selection of glosses and 
loan-words from the Italic dialects, together with an index of 
words. 

As can be seen from the tables of contents, Pisani includes a 
much wider range of material than does Vetter, who restricts 
himself, as his title indicates, to what are commonly called the 
Italic dialects (he ignores the controversy over the inclusion of 
Latin in such a category). Indeed, one of the most attractive 
features of Pisani’s volume is that it includes a much wider range 
of material than is usual in a work of this type, making it possible 
to present to students (as will be emphasized later, Pisani’s book 
is intended primarily for students) selections in convenient form 
of all the recorded languages, excepting Greek, spoken in ancient 
Italy. At the same time, however, the presentation of such 
little-known languages, particularly at the student level, raises 
certain peculiar problems of analysis and interpretation. When 
the remains of a language are as sparse as are those of, for example, 
Rhaetic, much of the attempt to decipher the language becomes, 
of necessity, enlightened guesswork. A scholar whose background 
is as wide as is that of Pisani can offer important and meaningful 
suggestions, but even in cases where a language is strongly suspected 
of being Indo-European, it is never entirely clear, in the absence 
of more extensive evidence, whether similar forms are the result 
of some kind of relationship or of chance resemblance. Bold 
analysis is desirable, provided that it is not prematurely frozen 
into dogma. Pisani is very conscientious in the use of such 
phrases as ‘“‘potrebbe essere’”’ to indicate the hypothetical quality 
of his remarks, but the greatest temptation of all, to use the 
results of an admittedly tentative analysis as an apparently sound 
premise for further theorizing, sometimes proves too strong. 
Thus Pisani, in discussing the two major Siculan inscriptions, points 
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out the number of differing attempts that have been made to 
decipher them and admits that he too is only making suppositions ; 
yet when, in a subsequent phonological sketch, he is confronted 
by the fact that his etymological attempts to explain certain 
words have resulted in a difference in the supposed treatment of 
two diphthongs, he can not resist drawing the conclusion that the 
two inscriptions represent two dialects of Siculan. 

Comparisons between the two books (and with earlier works) 
are most natural and fruitful in those areas where the two authors 
are dealing with a common material. In the Oscan sections are 
to be found both a certain number of new inscriptions not available 
to Buck and new interpretations of previously known inscriptions. 
The so-called eituns group furnishes an interesting example of the 
eect on old inscriptions that is wrought by the discovery of new 
ones. A new eituns inscription containing the word set ‘‘sunt” 
has seriously weakened the view (favored by Buck) that the word 
eituns is an imperative, and has correspondingly strengthened the 
standard alternative that it is a nominative plural (in form like 
deiualuns and humuns), since it now has a third plural verb of 
which to be subject. But the complications are not thus ended. 
In still another newly discovered inscription occurs the verb 
famatted, obviously the perfect of the ubiquitous faamat of the 
eituns group. The new inscription is of a familiar type (gv. 
magiis pk. flakis famatted ‘‘Gaius Magius, son of Pacius; Flaccus 
ordered |it to be made|’’) ; the interpretation of the verb—both 
Pisani and Vetter render it ‘‘iussit’’—eliminates the possibility 
that faamat in the eituns can mean ‘‘dwells, is stationed’”’ (Buck’s 
interpretation). Yet in applying this new information to the 
eituns group, Pisani and Vetter come to quite different conclusions. 
In the example eksuk amvianud eituns anter tiurri XII ini ver 
sarinu puf faamat mr. aadiriis v., Pisani chooses the traditional 
interpretation of eituns as ‘‘the patrols’ and faamat as ‘‘commands’’, 
translating : ‘“‘Hoc vico exploratores inter turrim XII et portam 
Sarinam, ubi imperat Mr. Adirius V. f.’. But Vetter takes the 
new word famatted to mean “‘iussit’’ in the sense of ‘‘put in order’, 
‘“anordnen’’. Hence Aadiriis is a mustering officer and the eituns 
are ‘‘Mobilisierte’”’ being told where they should fall in : ‘‘(Ex) 
hoe vico evocati inter turrim XII et portam Sarinam, ubi (nomina) 
citat M(a)r(aeus) Atrius V(ibi f.).”’ So, as old difficulties are 
eliminated, others rise to replace them. 

Other new interpretations are the result not of new evidence 
but of further reflection, and it is noteworthy that there is a certain 
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number of such points on which Pisani and Vetter agree. If 
their suggestions are to be followed, the ‘‘Curse of Vibia’”’ can no 
longer be so called, for both scholars deny to Vibia the authorship 
of the curse. Again, however, they present differing alternatives. 
Pisani, without attempting to justify his position, states that 
Vibia is certainly the dead person in whose grave the sheet of lead 
with the inscribed curse was placed. Vetter argues that the shield 
of anonymity as a protection against reprisal was of such 
importance that the author of the curse would not have revealed 
his own name, but he identifies Vibia Prebia, together with Vibia 
Aquia, mentioned further on in the inscription, as subordinate 
goddesses, underlings of the goddess Ceres Arentica to whom the 
curse is addressed. There is, of course, no finality to any of these 
suggestions. The obscure and fragmentary nature of the 
inscription provides room for a wide range of plausible interpreta- 
tions. Pisani, for example, does not even agree with Vetter that 
vibiiai prebai should be interpreted as a name; he renders the 
phrase ‘‘Vibiae venerabili’’. 

Even in the best preserved of texts one is constantly reminded 
that our knowledge of these languages is still far from complete. 
The Umbrian tablets, being of relatively great bulk, naturally 
provide much opportunity for difference of opinion. Yet at the 
same time, by virtue of their partially repetitive nature and the 
unity of their subject matter, they furnish a strong context and 
a great opportunity for the solution of many problems by internal 
comparison. The monumental study by Devoto, Tabulae 
Iguuinae, presenting the tablets from a unified and comprehensive 
point of view gained from a close comparative study of the religious 
as well as the linguistic elements, has reinforced the work of his 
predecessors to the extent that it can be said that the interpretation, 
on the whole, is definitely established. There is, of course, still 
plenty of room for disagreement on details, and much of that, 
adding greatly to the interest of the commentary, can be found in 
the two volumes now under consideration. Neither Pisani nor 
Vetter has attempted a treatment so ambitious as that of Devoto ; 
each contents himself with presenting, in the usual manner, notes 
sufficient for the clarification and explanation of his translation. 
An example of the treatment of one of the traditionally moot 
points will show the range of disagreement possible within the 
strict limits of context and grammatical form : The phrase a¥epes 
arves recurs in a fixed formula—following the imperative pesnimu 
‘“pray’’—about a dozen times; arvia, the nominative plural of 
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arves, occurs in the tablets in three other contexts ; all scholars 
agree that arepes arves is in form a dative-ablative plural. Yet, 
in spite of morphological clarity, the aid furnished by a well 
understood context, and the necessity of making the meaning 
of arves agree with its use in other contexts, Pisani, Vetter, and 
Devoto come to three different conclusions regarding the meaning 
of the phrase. Pisani gives ‘‘pray for abundant harvests” ; 
Vetter, ‘‘pray with fat, with entrails” ; Devoto, ‘“‘pray with toasted 
seeds’. In each case plausible etymologies are suggested and the 
meaning of arves is consistent with its use in the other contexts. 
The present reviewer prefers the opinion of Devoto because of 
certain details of the argumentation, but, as can be seen, there is 
sufficient ground for earnest disagreement. 

It is apparent throughout these two books, from many details 
of arrangement and interpretation, that Pisani and Vetter approach 
their material with quite different attitudes. Pisani is, on the 
whole, more personal, more daring, more free with interpretations 
and suggestions (those acquainted with Pisani’s earlier works will 
be interested to see that he has found evidence in Venetic to 
support his theory, previously based primarily on Faliscan, that 
the genitive singular of o-stems, -i, is derived directly from Indo- 
European *-osio) ; Vetter is more cautious, less inclined to build 
up an elaborate explanation on slight evidence, yet willing to 
make bold suggestions on occasion. The difference in scholarly 
temperament is well suited to the apparent difference in purpose 
of the two presentations. Pisani’s is clearly designed as a text- 
book for students ; particularly in his treatment of the lesser known 
texts, his material is arranged for ease of analysis through the 
comparison of similar or recurring forms. Vetter, on the other 
hand, is writing in the scholarly tradition of a complete presentation 
of facts and previous opinions, clarity and ease of comprehension 
being of secondary importance. The contrast is obvious in the 
two treatments of the Faliscan remains. Pisani has the inscriptions 
grouped by type: funerary inscriptions, vase inscriptions, etc., 
emphasizing the common elements. Vetter follows the traditional 
arrangement in terms of chronology and geography, an order 
that, although more difficult for beginners, is obviously more 
useful to anyone who wants to follow the historical development 
of Faliscan. In this respect Pisani’s arrangement gives only the 
impression of a rather haphazard system of spelling ; whereas 
actually the well defined, if not widely recognized, tendency of 
Faliscan to eliminate closed syllables is one of the most important 
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phenomena to be observed in that language, in relation both to the 
same development in Umbrian and to general problems of historical 
phonemics. 

In sum, it may be said that both of these works, complementing 
each other as they do, represent valuable additions, in terms of 
new knowledge and availability of the materials, to the literature 
of the Italic field. Each is remarkably complete within its pre- 
scribed limits ; many more inscriptions have been included than 
have appeared in previous volumes of such modest bulk. It is 
to be hoped that one or the other will be utilized to fill the gap 
that has been created by the virtual disappearance of Buck’s 
grammar from the market, and that interest will thus be stimulated 
in the study of these important languages. 


University of Florence WILLIAM Diver. 


Mélanges de Philologie Romane offerts a@ M. Karl Michaelson. 
481 pp. Géteberg 1952. 


This collection contains forty-seven articles ranging in length 
from 5 to some 25 pages, some on strictly linguistic, others on 
onomastic or literary problems and reflects thus the wide range 
of interest of the scholar to whom it is dedicated. Only a few 
articles likely to be of maximum interest to readers of Word can 
be discussed or mentioned here. Bertil Malmberg, ‘‘Occlusion et 
spirance dans le systeéme consonantique espagnol,’’ (pp. 356-366), 
attempts to establish a new over-all system for the Spanish 
consonantism : In Spanish unvoiced stops p, t, k, are opposed to 
voiced stops b, d, g, which appear in weak position as 8, 3, y. 
This analysis is extended to the palatals and labiovelars. The 
unvoiced palatalized stops ts (mucho) stands in opposition to a 
voiced stop dj (djo, dialectal prononciation of yo) which in weak 
position appears as j (bien). The labiovelar stop k¥ (cuando) 
is opposed by a voiced stop gu (guardia, dialectal giieno) which 
is y*¥ or w in weak position (agua sometimes dwa). In addition 
to the weak position Malmberg establishes a reduced position (in 
implosion). Thus j of reyes becomes in reduced position j. (rey) 
and y* or w becomes in reduced position u: The u of auto is the 
reduced form of the (y)¥ of agua. Beyond that Malmberg argues 
that u is also the reduced form of the b (8) phoneme and u is the 
reduced form of the d (8) and g (y) phonemes. His arguments 
come from various dialects as well as from historical facts : u in 
Paulo is strengthened to Pablo because it is not in implosive 
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position. Padre in Chilean becomes paire and -agro in Castilian 
becomes ero (asturian eiro) etc. The concept of an overall phonemic 
structure which as Malmberg admits is never completely realized 
because of the interference of learned influences is certainly an 
interesting one. Unfortunately Malmberg doesn’t make it clear 
whether he is describing a phonemic system or an historical drift 
and the confusion of synchronic and diachronic criteria make it 
at times difficult to follow or to accept his argument. Besides, 
some phonemicists will certainly find the phonetic similarity 
between d or g and j insufficient to accept them as representatives 
of the same phoneme. 

Giacomo Devoto, ‘‘Per la storia della latinitaé euganea: I. il 
grupo KI” (pp. 86-97) tackles the problem of the “‘position”’ of 
Venetian in general and of the development of the Latin el cluster 
in particular. He recognizes the oversimplification which is 
implied in the assumption of an early East and West Romance 
unity. In the development of Latin cl he finds two divergent 
possibilities ; preservation of the / with sonorization and in extreme 
case complete fall of the k—the typical West Romance develop- 
ment—or preservation of the / sometimes at the expense of the 
i—the typical East Romance development (Italian vecchio as 
opposed to Franch vieil both from veclus). The Venetian develop- 
ment (veéo) definitely does not fall into the West Romance (North 
Italian) pattern. With the help of considerable evidence from 
medieval documents Devoto accounts for the Venetian development 
by the theory which he has already stressed in his Storia della 
lingua di Rema, namely the influence of communication and road 
system. In the comparatively isolated area of euganean Latin 
kl was preserved for comparatively long time and subsequent 
influences coming from the South lead somehow to the 
palatalization to ¢. Devoto’s argument leaves the reader some 
doubts as to whether it is possible to write the history of isolated 
sounds or sound clusters without reference to the system in which 
they are functioning. There is probably some truth in Devoto’s 
general conclusion ““E Venezia ultima roccaforte di una latinita 
euganeo-italiana (o romanza orientale)’ but his other conclusion 
‘“‘La tesi del sostrato perde ogni evidenza”’ is to my mind not 
convincing. As a matter of fact the fairly weighty evidence which 
seems to link the development of Western Romance consonantism 
with Celtic substratum (cf. Martinet in Language, 28 (1952), 
192-218) should make us reconsider the history of North Italian 
vonsonantism, keeping in mind the concentration of Celtic influence 
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in the North West and its absence in the North East (e. g. in 
euganean Latin). 

Paul Aebischer ‘“‘Les Dénominations du ‘carnaval’ d’aprés les 
chartes italiennes du moyen age”’ (pp. 1-10) comes to the conclusion 
that the expression carlasciale and carnevale go back to two types, 
namely carnelevare and carnelarare (with a change of -are to--ale 
possibly under the influence of natale). The demonstration is 
very interestingly handled but the one fundamental problem is 
never treated : Are the forms found in the medieval documents 
really the etyma of the popular words? I should think that they 
are their latinizations. Lars Bergh ‘‘Quelques réflexions sur 
l’inversion aprés la conjonction ‘et’ en ancien et en moyen francais”’ 
pp. 43-56) argues against the theory (advanced among others by 
L. Foulet, Petite Syntaxe de l’ancien frangais, 3rd ed., Paris, 1930, 
p. 310) that ef assumed under the influence of si adverbial force 
and that this caused the inversion of the subject after ef (since in 
old French the verb tends to be the second of the stressed elements 
of the sentence). Bergh tries to show with the help of some 
statistics that the inversion after ef is rather a stylistic device 
which represents the extension of a habit of inverting after 
declarative verbs, the verbs to be and some intransitive verbs—a 
habit traceable into early Old French and even Latin. By and 
large his arguments seem fairly convincing, though question of 
historical reasons for changes in word order are probably difficult 
to settle. 

Paul Falk ‘‘Deux noms gallo-romans de |’écureuil : bordasse et 
spirou”’ (pp. 149-166), gives an excellent example of the ‘“‘Worter 
und Sachen”’ method at its best : First he establishes the connection 
of the squirrel with the “‘fuseau”’ (with which some Romance 
words for squirrel are connected), then he shows that pirou is 
connected with a stem pir (refering to the rotary motion of the 
‘fuseau’’) and bordasse with a stem borda (reed) referring to the 
material formerly used in the construction of the ‘‘fuseau’’. Some 
other articles—most of them with self-explanatory titles—which 
are of particular interest can only be mentioned. Albert Dauzat 
La Dislocation du qualificatif en francais contemporain” (on the 
expressions of the type ce fripon de valel), Edgar Blancquaert 
‘Linguistique néerlandaise et linguistique francgaise’”’ (an enumera- 
tion of research problems, some connected with the problem of 
bilingualism and quite useful for a linguistic student ‘‘en mal de 
these’, Berengario Gerola, ‘‘Poligenesi et monogenesi nella creazione 
toponomastica’’, Alf Lombard ‘‘L’apposition dans le francais 
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d’aujourd’hui’”’, Erik Wistrand, ‘‘Per la storia del nome d'Italia 
nell’ antichita’’, etc. All in all this is a very interesting collection 
but as it happens often with articles that are written for a specific 
occasion (the collection was originally meant to be offered for 
Prof. Michaélson’s sixtieth birthday in 1950)—some of the material 
appears unfinished : Some articles are reports on research in 
progress or suggestions for research rather than the finished 
product. 


Harvard University Rosert L. Po.irzer. 


GERHARD Routrs, An den Quellen der romanischen Sprachen, 
Vermischle Beilrdge zur romanischen Sprachgeschichte und 
Volkskunde. xi+286 pp., 9 maps. Halle : Niemeyer, 1952. 

This book offers a selection of articles and lectures chosen with 
a view to making them more easily accessible to the average 
Romance scholar and published by some of Rohlfs’ colleagues 
friends, and students together with a list of the author’s 
contributions. Rohlf is mostly known as one of the leaders in the 
field of Italian linguistics, with Gascon as a side line, and, in fact, 
a majority of the papers reproduced here deal with Italian or 
Gascon. But neither Northern France nor the Hispanic Peninsula 
are absent from the book, and non-Romance linguists will have 
much to glean from these pages. 

Of particular interest for the general linguist is the paper 
reproduced from the Germ.-Rom. Monatschrifl (18 : 1930.38-56) 
where Rohlfs surveys the various substrata assumed for the 
different dialects of Italy. In a domain where people too often 
react temperamentally, Rohlfs appears really unprejudiced, ready 
to judge each case on its own merits, and usually inclined to rely 
more heavily on observation than on a priori considerations. At 
one point, however, he falls a victim to Celtic magic, namely 
when he adduces the 6th century massacre of Irish vowels in 
support of a substratum explanation of Northern Italian apocope. 
One should never forget that the conditioning of lenition makes 
it impossible to assume an early stress accent in Celtic languages. 
Rohlfs’ treatment of the gorgia toscana is well documented and 
convincing ; it paves the way toward a structural explanation 
of the shift as it makes clear that intervocalic p, 1, c are weakened 
and not properly aspirated, in spite of some unfortunate 
symbolizations of the AIS; -p->-9- is of course quite parallel to 
the Tuscan weakening of intervocalic {¢] to [8]; further it is clear 
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that the shift takes place in all positions, word initial included, 
where geminates are to be found, and this suggests a pressure 
exerted by these geminates on their simple counterparts. The 
fact that the geminates have not disappeared from Tuscan Italian 
cannot be construed as an argument against a_ structural 
explanation : as long as intervocalic voiceless stops have not been 
universally reduced to spirants, geminates have to be kept as at 
least a possible variant. A fully convincing structural accounting 
of the gorgia toscana would, of course, have to be based upon an 
unprejudiced examination of the status of Italian gemination in 
the various districts of Central Italy and on the different social 
levels. 

Vigesimal counting in Romance is another problem Rohlfs 
has tackled with success, trying to go beyond the ever-repeated 
assertion that, e.g., Fr. quatre-vingl is to be traced back to Celtic. 
Yet Rohlfs’ thesis of Norman influence is not quite convincing : 
if the preservation of nonante for 90 really has a bearing upon the 
problem, the preservation of this form in the Channel Islands 
harldy points to Normandy as the center of diffusion. As regards 
numerals, one should probably pay more attention to the frequency 
of the various forms and the conditions in which they are learned. 
In view of the greater frequency of lower numerals, ‘children will 
have heard them very often before they learn to count ; when 
counting beyond twenty-nine, they are likely to refrain from 
saying lwenly-len because the unfamiliar character of that 
combination will contrast with the familiar nature of twenty-nine. 
Our 30-31 day months probably strengthen the position of thirly 
as against lwenly-len and helps to anchor in the mind the pattern 
.. £+8, +9, y, y+1... whereby forly will be secured instead of 
thirly-len, and fifly instead of forly-ten. But this pattern might 
seem to be powerless against counting inertia which requires -len 
after -nine unless it is reinforced by a relatively high frequency of 
the compound number. In the second half of the first hundred, 
frequency decreases to such an extent that the preservation of the 
..£&+9, y... pattern may be jeopardized, particularly if, from 60 
on, the tens are not, as in English, automatically formed by 
addition of a suffix to the basic number : siz-ly, seven-ty, ..., but 
Fr. soixante vs. six, seplante /septat/ vs. sept /set/. It is interesting 
to recall, in this connection, that as long as the French reckoned 
with ‘“‘sous’”, they would use this term for up to 50 of them, 
commonly saying for instance ,,quarante sous’’ instead of ‘‘deux 
francs”, and ‘‘cinquante sous’’ for ‘“‘deux francs cinquante’’, but 
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never above 50, except for the very usual ‘‘cent sous’’ for ‘‘cing 
francs’. There is, accordingly, no need to assume that soixante-dir 
instead of seplante and the elimination of nonante have anything 
to do with a vigesimal system ; after soirante-neuf, children (or 
retarded adults) uncertain of what the received form for 70 was, 
may have been tempted to depart from the ...c+9, y... pattern 
in favor of the lazier ...2+9, r+10... But, when reaching 80, 
soirantle-vingl could not get the better of a simpler well-established 
vigesimal quatre-vingl (cf. OFr. quinze-vingl and the like). 
Columbia University 


ANDRE MARTINET. 


HevLMvuT StimM, Sludien zur Entwicklungsgeschichle des Frankopro- 
venzalischen, Akad. d. Wiss. u. d. Lit., Abh. d. Geistes- u. 
Sozialwiss. Klasse, 1952, No. 6. 160 pp. Wiesbaden : Franz 
Steiner, 1953. 


Although unaffected by a naive and fumbling attempt to spirit 
it away, Francoprovencal has, of late, generally been considered 
a south-eastern variety of French (Stidostfranzésisch) rather 
than one of three major subdivisions of Gallo-Romance. Ever 
since it was pointed out that the linguistic position of Poitou was 
not so obvious as had long been assumed, people have been toying 
with the concept of a transitional area of which Francoprovencal 
would be nothing but a section, if indeed a sharply characterized 
one. This opinion is strengthened by the fact that, due to the 
scantiness and general unreliability of older documents, the 
history of Francoprovengal is, for the essential, based upon an 
evaluation of modern evidence. That evidence reveals that, at 
some time or other, Francoprovencal underwent practically the 
same phonological changes as French. The sole exception would 
be the ‘‘non-conditioned”’ a>e shift, the one Ascoli made use of 
for establishing the autonomy of Francoprovencgal. Yet there 
is an aspect of contemporary evidence that linguists with an 
exclusively diachronic slant are apt to overlook, namely the fact 
that the average patois in eastern Dauphiné, Savoy, Bugey, and 
Valais is and remains, until its eventual extinction, utterly different 
from the standard language, and that its users are just as much 
bilingual as the rural populations of Gascony or Provence. The 
heavy and steady pressure exerted, through centuries, by French 
on Francoprovengal has not resulted there in the socio-linguistic 
situation where the dialect is, so to speak, the week-day form of 
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the national language. This points to the conclusion that, prior 
to the period when the influence of French became established, 
there must have been another period when Middle Rhodanian 
Romance developed along lines well distinct from those followed 
by its northern neighbors. As a matter of fact, directly observable 
modern evidence has revealed that many of the changes Franco- 
provencal and French were supposed to have undergone in common, 
such as the fronting of u, were actually imposed by French upon 
the different patois of the Francoprovengal area, in one case at 
least, not earlier than the end of the 19th century. 

Helmut Stimm has submitted to a careful scrutiny some of the 
oldest available documents from the Francoprovencal speaking 
area, and, by discounting scribal interference and other distorting 
factors, he comes to the conclusion that, down to the beginning 
of the 13th century, Francoprovencal had not been affected by 
“non-conditioned” diphthongization. In this reviewer’s opinion, 
Stimm has convincingly established that such a diphthongization 
cannot, by a long stretch, be considered to have resulted, in French 
and in Francoproveng¢al, from one and the same process. The 
author has completed his demonstration by checking his materials 
against former studies of ancient documents, modern evidence in 
general, and Duraffour’s data and_ reconstructive attempt. 
Stimm’s conclusions would not seem to invalidate the latter as 
soon as one accepts datings later by many centuries than those 
Duraffour must have had in mind. 

In his efforts to account for the details of some modern forms, 
the author is not always equally successful ; his conception of a 
‘“Kontakt-Umlaut’’ whereby the beginning of ¢ would be raised 
to 9 by an immediately ensuing u, hence éu >dgu >tou is redolent 
of the worst kind of paper phonetics. In a form of speech where 
? is actually found to diphthongize anyway, there is no need to 
resort to such a far-fetched assumption. Regarding the origin 
of Francoprovengal diphthongization, the most promising hypo- 
thesis is probably that which ascribes it to the imitation of such 
peripheral varieties of French as may have been slow in shifting 
the stress from the first to the second element in ie, ue. One 
might evoke, in this connection the process through which High Ger- 
man speakers must have naturalized the northern Gallo-Romance 
diphthongization of @ and @, with ia, uo as the most common 
Germanic results. But whereas German-Romance bilinguals may 
have transferred from one language to another the TENDENCY to 
diphthongize, Francoprovengal speakers of the 13th century or 
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later must have replaced their e’s by a ready-made ie. This 
probably took place first in words like fevra, the formal and 
semantic equivalent of Fr. fiévre. But once the concurrent use 
of ie and @ in the same words was established, and ie and @ were 
felt to be nothing but variants of the same distinctive unit, ie 
could be extended to a word like mejo “physician” for which 
French did not offer an exact parallel, and further to any word 
containing an @ in any position whatsoever. In principle, the 
Francoprovencal “shift”? of @ to ie must not have been different 
from the ‘‘shift”’ of u to ti whose process, in the patois of Vaux, 
was so aptly and thoroughly described by Duraffour. 

It appears that Stimm has not remained totally impervious to 
structural influences, but this has not had, so far, too much effect 
upon his research, although it occasionally shows in his terminology. 
He would still seem to be imbued with the paralyzing belief in the 
vanity of all explanatory efforts. Yet he is aware of the existence 
of phonological systems and probably suspects that, in them, lie 
some of the clues to an explanation of sound shifts. He should 
familiarize himself with those systems and would then easily learn 
to identify the internal factors of phonological evolution. Even 
when dealing with the recent history of Francoprovencal where 
external linguistic factors obviously play a paramount role, a 
structural approach would be rewarding. It always is. 

Columbia University 


ANDRE MARTINET. 


KARL KNAUER, Vulgdrfranzésisch. 92 pp. Munich: Max Hueber, 
1954. 


Il ne s’agit évidemment pas du francais vulgaire, mais pas 
exactement non plus du francais de tous les jours comme le titre 
semblerait l’indiquer. Comme le signale un sous-titre qui mal- 
heureusement ne figure pas sur la couverture de l’ouvrage, Knauer 
a voulu dégager les traits et les tendances du lexique francais 
contemporain. Sa documentation est vaste, mais essentiellement 
écrite et, le plus souvent, de seconde main; il a surtout tenu 
compte des réactions conscientes et publiées de certains Francais 
a l'emploi qui est fait de leur langue par d’autres Francais. Knauer, 
il est vrai, nous offre son propre choix d’illustrations, souvent 
bonnes et amusantes, parfois critiquables et présentées en séries 
insuffisamment homogénes : décalcomanie n’est pas un équivalent 
plus sonore et plus recherché de décalque, comme sélection peut 
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Vétre de choix; si porledesaintcloutiser illustre bien une certaine 
désinvolture (‘‘Unbekiimmertheit’’), on n’en dira pas autant de 
poélesse, qui est de la dérivation mécanique, ni du grotesque 
hydroprétre, pour ‘‘mangeur de curé’’, qui montre le créateur 
s'empétrant dans son analyse initiale d’hydrophobe. Knauer ne 
mentionne pas la vraie composition du francais, celle qui utilise 
surtout les prépositions a tout faire de et a; c’est se laisser berner 
par la graphie que de refuser la qualité de composé a un complexe 
comme sac a main qui lest au méme titre que handbag ou 
Handlasche ; |a prononciation le montre bien qui n’est pas au pluriel 
le /sakzamé/ qu’indiquerait la graphie. En dépit des pédants, la 
prononciation z-algériens dans les chemins de fer algériens est la 
seule acceptable dans le style un peu soutenu ov I|’on fait la liaison 
dans les cigarelles américaines. 

Knauer ne se risque guére au-dela de constatations, et l’on est 
tenté de louer la discrétion qui l’empéche de s’engager. Il y a si 
longtemps qu’on épilogue sur la crise du francais qu’on pourrait 
croire qu’il n’y a plus grand chose de neuf a en dire. Et pourtant 
une étude comparative de la fagon dont |’évolution contemporaine 
de ’humanité affecte les différentes langues de culture, permettrait 
de mieux dégager ce qui, dans cette crise, est spécifiquement 
francais. On verrait comment une langue qui est proprement celle 
d’une classe privilégiée menace de perdre son caractére lorsqu’elle 
devient celle de tout un peuple, comment des pressions économiques 
de plus en plus fortes empéche |’élite méme d’acquérir le maniement 
parfait d’un outil extrémement délicat et exigeant, comment, 
enfin, du fait de la nécessité qu’éprouve cette élite d’apprendre des 
langues non plus classiques mais étrangéres, le francais se trouve 
entrainé dans le courant des influences de langue a langue ou, 
pendant des siécles, il n’avait guére figuré qu’a titre de bailleur. 

Columbia University 


ANDRE MARTINET. 


GEORGES GOUGENHEIM, Grammaire de la langue francaise du 
XV Ie siécle, Collection ‘‘Les Langues du Monde’’, vol. 7, 258 pp. 
Lyon and Paris : IAC, 1951. 


Professor Gougenheim’s treatise on French grammar of the 
sixteenth century, while inevitably not exhaustive since much 
ground work still needs to be done in this and the preceding 
period, nevertheless makes a considerable advance over its only 
rival, the 118 pages in Darmesteter and Hatzfeld’s Le XVI siécle 
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en France, first published in 1878. Not an exercise in theoretical 
linguistics, although Professor Gougenheim would have liked to 
present a ‘“‘doctrine,”” the present grammar is written with the 
practical purpose of aiding students to read the literature of the 
times. A comparison with contemporary French is_ therefore 
made, with special attention given to constructions easily 
misinterpreted. In a few instances an explanation of the origin 
of an unusual construction is offered, and not infrequently ties 
with medieval French are noted. Attention is called to Latinisms, 
particularly to ‘‘pure’’ Latinisms where the sixteenth century 
French is closer to the mother tongue than is Old French. These 
_are presented with caution. 

Illustrations are taken from some thirty authors representing 
written French from Commines to Saint Francois de Sales, with 
some examples of regionalisms, mostly from Gascony, and of 
expressions characteristic of popular speech. An _ impressive 
feature is the attention given to changing preferences as revealed 
by comparing early and late editions of an author’s work. 
Editor’s ‘‘corrections’” are watched. Rarely does Professor 
Gougenheim object to the grammatical freedom of the period, 
so rich in its means of expression ; we do find, however, a section 
‘‘Maladresses dans l'emploi du pronom relatif,’’ where the student’s 
attention is called to pleonasms. Part I on ‘‘Les Sons’’ is less 
impressive. A more technical presentation would have been 
more informative. The tendency to oversimplify is noticeable 
also in the treatment of morphology. For example (page 114) 
in a discussion of the present indicative of the first conjugation, 
we read : ‘‘La premiére personne du singulier en ancien francais 
ne comportait pas d’e final.”” Yet the author, having edited Old 
French texts, is familiar with such forms as repaire, semble, juge, 
where final e is normal. A practical manual such as this one 
cannot, of course, go into technical details. There is a 22 page 
index. 

Professor Gougenheim comes to one general conclusion as a 
result of his extensive and valuable investigations, namely that 
the middle of the century saw a turning point in the language as 
well as in the history of ideas, letters, and politics. ‘‘C’est précisé- 
ment a partir de ce moment du siécle que l’on voit se généraliser 
les outils grammaticaux modernes (l'article devant le nom, le 
pronom personnel sujet devant le verbe) et s’en créer de nouveaux 
(la préposition dans, le déterminatif chaque). La négation ne 
appelle de plus en plus un pas. La normalisation s’accentue dans 
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la morphologie. Une mentalité nouvelle s’affirme dans la langue, 
en méme temps que s’éliminent les moyens d’expression hérités 
du Moyen Age’”’ (Préface, page 8). 


Columbia University Lawton P. G. PEcKHAM. 


JEAN SéGuy, Les Noms populaires des plantes dans les Pyrénées 
centrales. 444 pp. Barcelona : Instituto de Estudios Pirenaicos, 
1953. 

Among the many works concerning the names of plants and of 
animals that have been produced since the famous Worler und 
Sachen studies began to appear this one will surely be rated as 
outstanding. The author has set himself the goal not only of 
determining what he could about problems specific to his subject 
matter, but also of contributing to the establishment of principles 
involved in plant naming in general. The area studied is the 
mountainous southeastern corner of the Gascon dialect area, 
comprising the historical Haute-Bigorre, Haut-Comminges, and 
Couserans (about seventy miles E-W and thirty N-S—a scale of 
distances with at least one of the maps would have been most 
welcome). Séguy gathered his information durng the summers 
of 1944 and 1946, consulting farmers, shepherds, clerics, and 
schoolteachers in thirty-three places. He had prepared himself 
for his investigations by undertaking an intensive study of the 
botany of the region, and he enjoyed the advantage of being a 
fluent speaker of Gascon himself. 

The work is divided into three main parts, besides the 
Introduction and the Conclusions. Part I consists of a listing, 
according to the order of botanical classification, of all forms 
collected—including zero forms—along with the names of the 
places in which they were found. Part II, entitled ‘“‘Phonétique’’, 
treats of phonological phenomena pertaining to the spoken chain, 
such as assimilation, dissimilation, metathesis, etc. A knowledge 
of the evolution of the phonemic pattern of Gascon from Latin 
is assumed. Oddly enough, paronymic attraction is included 
here. The author finds that, except for the extraordinary 
frequency of paronymic attraction (which is not a phonological 
phenomenon, anyway), “... il est difficile d’affirmer qu’il y ait une 
phonétique particuliére aux noms des plantes...”” He regards 
paronymic attraction, which he equates with popular etymo- 
logizing, as a manifestation of the ‘‘law”’ of least effort. Quoting 
Bruneau (Romania, 1927, p. 228) to the effect that botanical terms 
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are “isolés sémantiques’’, Séguy states that, since complicated 
or infrequently used words are hard to remember, much of the 
botanical vocabulary is built by reference of the unknown to the 
known, i.e. new words are classified with words already acquired, 
for without this etymologizing—basically a mechanical activity — 
the burden upon the memory would be very much grater. 
Phonological innovations for rarely named plants are attributed 
to lapses of memory. 

In Part III, by far the largest, the author deals in a penetrating 
fashion with the origins and formation of the terms. Séguy is 
extremely cautious about calling names pre-Latin, and he feels 
that Rohlfs (Le Gascon, ZRPh, Beiheft 85, 1935) went too far in 
this respect ; but he cites only one name, viz. {bezuir, bedurt 
bizwér|, etc. = Sorbus aucuparia ‘rowan tree’, cf. Hispano- 
Romance {bistrp, bi8érdo], called ‘‘probably Iberian’? by Rohlfs, 
which he believes needs further study. He finds 9.75 % of the 
“primary formations’ (the great majority of the names—see 
below) to be pre-Latin, of which 2 % are peculiar to the Pyrenees, 
0.58 % peculiar to Spain and Gascony, 3.43 % more widely 
distributed, and 3.72 % pre-Latin IE. Most students of the 
Pyrenean dialects will probably be astonished to know that Séguy 
cannot ascribe any of the pre-Latin names to a Euskarian origin 
(here he again disagrees with Rohlfs), the Basque cognates of such 
words being, according to his understanding of Basque historical 
phonology, obviously borrowings (he reminds us that about 
three-fourths of the Basque lexicon is borrowed). The general 
classification of the names is well thought-out : primary formations 
are names that are only signs for the objects, and secondary 
formations are names that, besides being signs for the objects, 
have an intrinsic signification, e. g., {kap daze] ‘téte d’ane’. Of 
the primary formations 37.65 % are from ancient spoken Latin 
and pre-Latin, and 62.35 % are borrowings since the beginning 
of the Middle Ages from medieval Latin and Greek, Hispano- 
Romance dialects and Arabic, Provencal, modern French, and 
contemporary French. The secondary formations, which are 
metaphoric, descriptive, etc., and made up from elements supplied 
by the common vocabulary, are names whose intrinsic signification 
has been perceived, or still is perceived, since historical times. 
The author points out that most, if not all, of the primary 
formations must originally have been of the secondary type, and 
he devotes nearly a quarter of the book to the secondary formations 
although they are proportionately few ; but he negleets to indicate 
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what percentage of the total they are. One of the most striking 

findings of the author is the fact that even the most common and 

conspicuous plants are nameless if they are neither useful nor 

noxious ; the names of many plants have been forgotten because 

of the decline of the popular use of herbs for medicinal purposes. 
New York University 


FREDRICK JUNGEMANN. 


GustTAF LINDBLAD, Del islandska accenttecknet: en_ historisk- 
orlografisk studie. 233 pp. Lund: Gleerup, 1952. 


Old Icelandic manuscripts contain more use of the acute accent 
mark than any other vernacular of the time. Lindblad has 
attempted to analyze just how this accent was used in the various 
periods of Old Icelandic manuscript writing. He has applied 
statistical analysis to find the percentage of accent marks used for 
various purposes in sixty Icelandic manuscripts dated from ca. 
1150 to ca. 1500. 

Since none of the manuscripts are believed to be original but 
merely copies, frequently of earlier copies, much scribal variation 
has to be expected, as one copyist may have slavishly copied off 
all existing accent marks, another modernized the text extensively, 
and still others combined both methods according to whim. The 
standard dates given to the manuscripts, which themselves may 
be inaccurate, give us no clue to the age or grammatical 
conservatism of the scribes. Sometimes as many as ten scribes, 
with considerable variation in their use of the accent, worked 
on a single manuscript. Even the manuscripts themselves are 
frequently faded and fragmentary so that accent marks may have 
disappeared with time. Vellum was very rare in Iceland so some 
manuscripts are so crowded that there is scarce room for the 
accent, which is, in some cases, as much as two or three letters 
away from its vowel. Despite all these uncertainties, Lindblad 
found certain general trends. 

Lindblad reminds us that the use of the accent, derived from 
the original Greek acute accent mark indicating tonal accent 
(rising tone) which coalesced with the Latin apex (*) which was 
mainly indicative of vowel length, was already confused in the 
Frankish minuscule type of Latin script which the Icelanders 
adopted about 1100. In Iceland the acute accent mark was 
mainly used to indicate long vowels from ca. 1150 to ca. 1250, 
with the greatest use from ca. 1200 to ca. 1225 and a definite 
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decline after ca. 1250. The proportion of long vowels accented 
varied from manuscript to manuscript, seemingly dependent on 
word length, with monosyllables, particularly those of only one 
or two letters, most frequently accented, especially where the short 
word was joined to the next word, as the accent helped avoid 
misinterpretation ; dependent also on sentence rhythm with the 
more strongly emphasized words more frequently having accents 
than those in a weak position; and dependent also on the 
appearance of the letter, as in the case of y, which already had a 
dot above it, thus not leaving room for any accent mark. The 
falling diphtongs were largely accented just like the long vowels 
until ca. 1250 when they were assumed to be automatically long 
without need of indicative accent. In the 1400’s vowels began 
to be doubled to indicate length and occasionally both vowels were 
also accented. Later a doubled accent mark was occasionally 
put over a single vowel or a ligature. In rare cases the accent 
was used to indicate a vowel that had shifted in sound. Sometimes 
it was also used to indicate diwresis. After ca. 1350 long vowels 
were accented only sporadically. 

The manuscripts written around 1300 were poor in accent 
marks, and some lack them completely, thus indicating a transition 
period. A mounting use of the accent over i, in imitation of foreign 
models such as Latin, English, and Norwegian, to differentiate it 
from adjoinging m or n started ca. 1200 and blossomed after 
ca. 1320 when even short i was thus accented ; u was also sometimes 
thus accented to differentiate it from adjoining m, n, or t. This 
graphic accent over the ¢ continued until 1528 when, again 
imitating foreign models, the dot was first used over the 1. 

Lindblad makes relatively little concrete attempt to ascertain 
why this change occurred. An anonymous grammarian, a 
champion of phonetic spelling, who wrote ca. 1150, advocated 
the use of the accent to differentiate words that differ from each 
other only on the basis of the length of the vowel and listed 
eighteen pairs of the words which made vowel length a phonemic 
distinction. Lindblad believes that this grammarian had an 
enormous influence on manuscript writers after him and quotes 
a section of his work, but he does not attempt to develop this 
concept further. The ancient grammarian understood the value 
of phonemic function, but Lindblad ignores it. An investigation 
of how many important words were kept distinct by the long vowel 
versus short vowel opposition, that is, how great was the functional 
yield of this opposition, might show interesting results. What 
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happened to the words differentiated only by the accent mark 
when the use of the accent for long vowels declined ca. 1250 to 
1350? Were they important words frequently used in common 
speech or only unimportant, rare words? 

Lindblad has given a very detailed presentation of the facts 
concerning the use of the accent in the individual manuscripts 
and an excellent summary of the history of the accent in the 
periods prior and subsequent to his study. Lindblad’s work, 
which throws light on a neglected field, is an interesting and 
careful study of the manuscripts themselves, but he might have 
made it more valuable if he had considered Icelandic not only as 
a dead language used in manuscripts but also as a living language 
changing in ways that were eventually reflected in those 
manuscripts. 


Columbia University INGRID BRUNNER. 


Einar HauGen, The Norwegian Language in America, a Sludy in 
Bilingual Behavior, volumes 1 and 2, 694 pp. Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. 


Einar Haugen has at last given us a description of a bilingual 
situation which can serve as a model for future work in the study 
not only of immigrant America, but of language contact anywhere. 
Even the best previous works in the American field—Leo Pap’s 
Porltuguese-American Speech (New York, 1949) and Witold 
Doroszewski’s Jezyk polski w Stanach Zjednoczonych (Warsaw, 
1938)—do not match Haugen’s wealth of material or the breadth 
of his viewpoint. Along with the concrete observations of 
American Norwegian, a fullscale framework for the description 
and classification of linguistic interference is presented and 
justified. 

In numerous theoretical principles and _ technical details, 
Haugen’s work is akin in spirit to this reviewer’s Languages in 
Contact, which was published almost simultaneously, and which 
of course had profited from ideas previously expressed by Haugen 
in various articles. Both books agree on what the specifically 
linguistic problem of bilingualism, which has been so variously 
approached, should be. Both agree on the usefulness of a 
definition of bilingualism flexible as to the degree of difference 
between the languages involved and the speaker’s proficiency in 
the second language. Both see bilingual behavior essentially as 
a straddling of patterns, thus committing themselves to a 
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distinction between speech as process and language as system. 
They are one in the view that the concrete effects of bilingualism 
are a balance between structural and extra-linguistic pressures 
and resistances, and that multiple contact areas like the United 
States are excellent for observing the subtle interplay of these 
factors. (In his ‘‘Linguistic Convergence in Immigrant America,”’ 
Report of the Fifth Annual Round Table Meeting on Linguistics 
and Language Teaching, Georgetown University, 1954, this 
reviewer presented some parallels to Haugen’s findings drawn 
from other immigrant languages.) Haugen also evinces an 
interest, shared by Languages in Contact, in the precise moment of 
“switch,” when a bilingual speaker changes languages in mid- 
utterance. Both books agree on the importance of the socio- 
cultural setting in determining the linguistic results of bilingualism ; 
this extends even to details such as the bilinguality of both inter- 
locutors as a stimulant of speech mixture. 

Haugen’s work is particularly praiseworthy for its equilibrium 
between linguistic technicality and broad social-science thinking. 
He uses a minimum of phonemic or morphological jargon, yet does 
not leave structural details out of the discussion. While 
maintaining a necessary autonomy of linguistic methodology, he 
is nevertheless sufficiently imaginative sociologically to inquire 
about “the social responses called forth by ‘mixing’”’ languages 
and to assume, as a working hypothesis which is eventually 
confirmed, that ‘‘mixing’’ may not be merely a failure of 
communication, but may “‘fulfill a social function” (p. 54). His 
book also marks progress over the work of socially agnostic linguists 
in displaying a sensitivity to ‘‘puristic’”’ attitudes as regulators of 
interference. 

The first volume, subtitled ‘‘The Bilingual Community,” covers 
the history of Norwegian immigration, the competition between 
English and Norwegian in various functions, the semantic areas 
of mass lexical borrowing (‘‘The Great Vocabulary Shift’). The 
transatlantic reverberations of the Landsmaal-Riksmaal contro- 
versy, to which one chapter is devoted, make absorbing reading. 
The impact of bilingualism on written Norwegian, both in print and 
in a large collection of private letters examined by the author, is 
also dealt with in the first volume, probably to keep intact the 
purity of the living-speech evidence which serves as the material 
for the second part. A detailed investigation of the fate of 
Norwegian proper names in America—probably the best treatment 
of this subject for any immigrant group—is also included here, 
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although the various processes could wel) be fitted into the analysis 
of general lexical borrowing which is developed in the other 
volume. The subtitle of volume 2 is “The American Dialects 
of Norwegian,” and it contains a systematic outline of the borrowing 
process. In addition it describes the field work by which the 
material was gathered and has a rich chapter on intra-Norwegian 
dialect contacts in the United States. Seventy-five pages of 
sample text are presented with interlinear translations and with 
brief introductory notes on the informants’ backgrounds and the 
salient features of their pronunciation ; words in which English 
influence has been detected are identified. There follows a 
selected vocabulary of English loans. In this list, the items are 
included either for their frequency or for some noteworthy feature 
of their adaptation, and every item is supplied with interesting 
commentary and with citations. 

The description of the processes of borrowing and of loan word 
integration is full of valuable information, and every paragraph 
reminds one of parallels from other American languages which could 
furnish comparative conclusions. Particularly intriguing, as 
always in contact situations, is the assignment of loanwords to 
categories in the recipient language for which there is no equivalent 
in the language of origin. For example, every loanword must 
receive one of two Norwegian tones and be assigned to one of 
three genders. After analogy has been utilized fully to explain 
the basis for such assignments, there is always a residue of puzzling 
items. Haugen finds, however, that in cases where analogy 
could not have been the determinant, there is as a rule much more 
vacillation and uncertainty in tone and gender than some published 
lists dealing with these phenomena would lead one to believe.—It 
is regrettable that Haugen’s chapter on syntax is no longer than 
one page, especially since the study was based not only on word 
questionnaires but on connected texts. This reviewer could 
not help being disappointed also by the fact that the phonic and 
grammatical integration of loanwords occupies the center of 
Haugen’s attention, while the direct impact of the sound systems 
and grammars in contact on each other is dealt with only sporadi- 
cally, e.g. in the introductory notes on the informants who supplied 
the texts ; in Languages in Contact, where functional and structural 
questions are predominant, the proportion is reversed. 

The chapter on the colonial dialectology of American Norwegian 
deserves special notice for the general linguistic conclusions it 
presents. It depicts that type of reality which can only be 
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reconstructed in studying the history oi such colonial languages 
as Eastern German or American English, and shows how the 
same dialectal ingredients can produce different end products of 
mixture depending on completely unpredictable incidents in the 
historical setting. 

Few readers will object to Haugen’s formulation of the role of 
prestige in governing borrowing. However, his statement is a 
little too sweeping if it is to cover such facts as the influence of 
Yiddish on American English which, sporadic as it is, seems to be 
developing on an anti-prestige, i.e. slang, principle. 

Two features of the book underline, it seems, the need for that 
interdisciplinary cooperation in the study of bilingualism which 
this reviewer has been advocating. ‘‘Reliable sampling of the 
speech community” is listed as a basic element of linguistic field 
investigation (p. 321), yet the sampling obtained by consultation 
with the local pastor (p. 326) would hardly meet the standards of 
social-science field work, and so the validity of the findings for 
the communities covered—as distinct from the individual 
informants—remains unproved. Also, the semantic grouping of 
loanwords, presented as the domains of activity in which terms 
were borrowed, is probably too informal for the compilation of 
statistics, e.g. contrasting the percentage of English loanwords 
for ‘“‘Man and environment” with those for ‘‘Home and family” 
(p. 94). A sociologically better founded grouping would be 
particularly desirable as a basis of the type of comparative studies, 
urged by Haugen himself, on the English loanwords in various 
American immigrant languages. 

All in all, Haugen has presented a goldmine of well analyzed 
examples of interlingual influence. As it solves some problems, his 
book throws out numerous new leads begging to be followed up. 


Columbia University 
UrriEL WEINREICH. 


JAN VoorHOoEVE, Voorsludies lol een Beschrijving van hel Sranan 
Tongo (Negerengels van Suriname). xvi+108 pp. Amsterdam 
1953. 


In these Preliminary Studies, which constitute a doctoral thesis 
upheld before the University of Amsterdam last December, the 
author examines and finds wanting all previous attempts to 
describe the Sranan Tongo—i.e, ‘“‘Surinamese,”’ better known in 
the United States as Taki-Taki; and himself offers a tentative 
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partial analysis, based principally on a selection of Herskovits’ 
published texts. Dr. Voorhoeve, who took part, as Prof. Hellinga’s 
assistant, in a recent linguistic survey of Dutch Guiana, believes 
the writing of a trustworthy synchronic description of this language 
to be a prerequisite for future studies concerning that colony ; 
but considers the currently available data too unsatisfactory, and 
his own experience still too small, to undertake such a work at 
the present time. The book is divided into a Foreword (xiii—xvi), 
three Chapters (1—71), three Appendices (72—94), an English 
Summary and a French Résumé (95—103), and a List of Literature 
Consulted (104—108) containing some 78 titles. A critical 
bibliography of works in and about the Sranan Tongo, prepared 
in collaboration with Fr. Donicie, is to be published later. 

In his Introduction to Chapter I, Voorhoeve emphasizes the 
importance of homogeneity in the linguistic data collected, and 
of applying to this material a reliable method of analysis—one 
which discovers and does not impose the pattern. He recognizes 
at least three main dialects of Sranan Tongo (as distinct from 
Saramakka Tongo, spoken by the Bush Negroes) : (1) the 
ecclesiastical dialect, employed by missionaries and sometimes 
imitated by others for rhetorical effect on formal occasions ; 
(2) the speech of Asians established in the colony ; and (3) the 
speech of Creoles, itself subdivided into country speech and town 
speech. But even this classification is inadequate ; informants 
with different social and educational backgrounds having different 
speech habits. 

The ecclesiastical dialect is plainly deviant, not archaizing. It 
appears to have taken shape, in the early nineteenth century, in 
various prescriptive grammars written by Herrnhuter missionaries 
whose aim was the eminently practical one of teaching their 
younger fellows to use the language as quickly as possible. 

Schuchardt’s main concern with this and other creolized 
languages was with origin and development ; he was interested 
not in their structure, but in the creolizing process itself. 

Simons, whose Het Neger-Engels: Spraakkunst en taaleigen has 
been published only in part, ‘“‘collected valuable linguistic facts 
with keen observation. He sees these rather as fortuitous 
deviations from Dutch than as indications of a systematic pattern 
underlying Sr. Tg. itself. Attachment to traditional grammar led 
him to an organization of the linguistic facts which is foreign to 
the language described. The historical interpretation of the 
facts recognized remains unproven and unjustified theory” (9). 
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The greater part of this chapter (9—30) deals with Hall’s article, 
“The Linguistic Structure of Taki-Taki’” (Language 24, 92—116). 
Voorhoeve discusses in turn : the value of Hall’s material 
(Herskovits’ texts in Suriname Folk-Lore); Hall’s method ; 
Hall’s results. A further “Critical Commentary” of Hall’s analysis 
forms the subject of Appendix II. 

To the first of these he raises two objections : Herskovits’ 
informants were not linguistically homogeneous ; and Herskovits’ 
(or anybody else’s) phonetic notation inevitably gives a phonematic 
interpretation. Thus Herskovits, admittedly on the look-out for 
African relationships, marked vowel nasalization but not vowel 
length ; which latter feature, according to Voorhoeve, distinguishes 
[po’ti] ‘poor’ from [poti] ‘put’, as well as {be*| from [be], the 
former being the usual colloquial contraction of the latter 
(indicator of past tense) together with de, an aspect marker. 

Hall’s primary division of linguistic forms into free and bound, 
and of the latter into phrasally bound (article, preposition, etc.) 
and derivationally bound forms (affixes), obscures, Voorhoeve 
thinks, the difference between word and word-part, and introduces 
an essential distinction between closely connected words. From 
an examination of Hall’s classification of affixes, such as his fer- 
in ferdwal ‘go astray’, fergili ‘forget’, ferlanga ‘desire, value’, 
ferstan ‘understand’, ferteri ‘tell’, ferwondru ‘wonder’, “‘it emerged,” 
Voorhoeve says, ‘“‘that he combined a number of elements of the 
same form and etymological origin into a single group. No 
account was taken of semantic correspondence, nor of the problem 
of the productivity of the morphemes.”’ 

Voorhoeve refutes Hall’s characterization of the verb as “‘such 
forms as can stand after sa-...; and can take an object (direct or 
indirect),’’ by showing that this would exclude from the class of 
verbs all intransitive verbs, including the entire sub-group of 
Hall’s auxiliaries. ‘The category of free forms proved to answer 
in every respect to that of English equivalents, even when analysis 
established the contrary.... Finally, it is demonstrated that Hall 
based his classification according to clause types on distinctions 
of meaning that did not correspond to distinctions of form” 
(Summary, p. 96). 

Speaking of Hall’s results, Voorhoeve concludes : ‘‘ Hall analysed 
Sr. Tg. on the basis of unreliable linguistic material without 
recognizing its faults. He carried out his analysis by means of 
a method which imposed foreign categories on Sr. Tg. The result 
is a structural sketch which is either identical with English linguistic 
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structure, or else remains vague and inadequate concerning points 
where the structure of Sr. Tg. deviates too much from that of 
English.”” And in a footnote on the same page he adds : ‘‘Yet the 
fact that a trained linguist can be thus misled unawares emphasizes 
the treacherousness of a linguistic analysis which ignores the value 
of the categories’’ (29). 

In the second chapter (31—43), Voorhoeve compares this 
reviewer's description of Caribbean Creole (‘‘Structural Outline of 
Caribbean Creole,’’ Word 7, 43—59), which he calls, apparently 
on the basis of structural similarities alone, ‘‘a related language,” 
with Hall’s article on Taki-Taki. While I must agree with much 
of his criticism (as in the case of my failure to define the form- 
classes), Voorhoeve is mistaken in thinking that “‘in assigning to 
it the same parts of speech as to the parent tongue,” I intended 
to ‘‘classify the words of Creole according to the form-classes of 
the French equivalents” (36). The fact that I did not do so 
should have made this clear. The reflex of French bord, as in 
Creole bor lamer ‘(the) side (of the) sea, beside (the) sea’ is to be 
classed as a preposition (which the French word never is) in any 
sentence where it is grammatically replaceable by another Creole 
form, such as dq ‘in’, which occurs only before a noun or pronoun 
(word or group) in a relation-axis phrase. But this fact does not 
exclude the possibility of a distinction, not necessarily the same, 
existing in both languages between nouns and _ prepositions. 

Voorhoeve’s own tentative analysis of Sranan Tongs, contained 
in Chapter III, is restricted to ‘‘the grammatical structure of the 
Sr. Tg. Phonemes and morphemes are brought into the inquiry 
only when they distinguish grammatical categories.’’ ‘Thus, all 
his examples are given in a conventional orthography abou: which 
we are told little except that it was recently proposed by 
Fr. Donicie and Profs. Pée and Hellinga. His material is, in the 
main, the same as Hall’s, except that Herskovits’ informant No.1 
alone has been given the preference in all doubtful cases, and 
only his speech habits have been systematically investigated. 

The sentence is taken as the smallest unit of speech. “The 
answer ‘Yes!’ is a sentence which, on analysis, appears to consist 
of a word (yes) plus intonation.... Sentence-types may be 
distinguished from one another by types of final intonation”’ (45). 
The author then draws a parallel between phonemes and sentence- 
types ; each (phoneme or sentence-type) having its distinctive 
range of performance (realisalie-amplitudo), although, in actual 
usage, it may appear not to be so confined because ‘‘context and 
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total situation enable the hearer to correct the ‘wrong’ realization 
automatically” (45). In this way four sentence-types are set up : 
the informing sentence ; the commanding sentence ; the question 
without interrogative ; and the question with interrogative. 
The command is usually (but not necessarily) further characterized 
by the absence of a subject. 

Next, the word is set apart from the word-group on the one hand, 
and from the word-part on the other, as the smallest isolatable 
part of a sentence. Exocentric word-groups that can be employed 
non-attributively always consist, in this language, of a subject 
and a predicate, in that order, which can be separated only by 
the particle of negation, no. The subject may consist of one word 
(which is then a substantive or an independent pronoun), or of an 
endocentric group having a substantive as its head. Other 
members of this group (which, since the substantive in its other 
functions is to be defined analogously, might also be called the 
substantive group), always occur in a definable order ; and thereby 
other word-classes are found. The second member of this 
exocentric group (that can be employed non-attributively) is 
called the predicate. Its structure is constituted by a class of 
affixes (being inseparable from the following verb, they are not 
words), the verbal particles, which give a system of three aspects 
in present and past tenses (46). 

Voorhoeve devotes considerable space (60—70) to an evaluation 
of these prefixes (which he nevertheless writes as free forms), 
ben, sa, and de (often reduced to ’e); and decides to call them, 
respectively, ‘‘indicator of past tense,’ ‘indicator of unreality,” 
and “indicator of not-yet-reality.”” Absence of ben indicates 
present tense ; while absence of both aspect-markers, sa and de, 
indicates the third aspect, that of reality. These terms, “real,” 
‘‘not-yet-real,”’ and ‘‘unreal’’ replace his provisionally adopted 
‘“‘nerfective,” ‘‘imperfective” and ‘‘future,”’ in view of the following 
considerations : the frequent occurrence of lapses from a conseculio 
lemporum ; the apparently basic status within the system of the 
form without any aspect-marker ; the fact that de gives aspects 
other than the imperfective, and that sa often gives an aspect of 
unreality rather than fulurity. Moreover, verbs such as wani 
‘want’, sabi ‘know’, kan ‘can’, man ‘be able’, musu ‘must’, etec., 
are seldom combined with de, while forms in which they occur 
without an aspect-marker are, nevertheless, always given an 
imperfective translation. The system may be illustrated with the 
verb waka ‘walk’ : 
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Aspect Present tense Past tense 
real waka ben waka 
not-yet-real de waka ben de waka 
unreal sa waka ben sa waka 


These forms remain unchanged after the different persons. 

Between such forms as mi siki ‘I’m sick’ and mi waka ‘I’ve 
walked’, or between a de bigi ‘he gets big’ and a ’e fadon ‘he’s 
falling (down)’, there is no formal difference ; while even the 
so-called adjectival predicate can (always or sometimes?) indicate 
a process, as in mi siki ju ‘I’ve made you sick’. From this, 
Voorhoeve concludes that even the verbal—as distinct from the 
so-called adjectival—predicate is rather static than dynamic ; 
and that mi waka, for example, can best be translated by ‘I (am 
in a state of having) walked’. 

Appendix I contains a series of comments on Chapter III 
Voorhoeve’s own analysis) which do not belong within the sphere 
of description proper, but which point out historical and possible 
future developments of this language, give statistical data, etc. 
Appendix II contains, as was mentioned above, a detailed critical 
commentary on Hall’s description of Taki-Taki. Hall: found 
stress to be distinctive ; but Voorhoeve says that this is contested 
by native speakers. On the other hand, Hall ignored vocalic 
length, which now appears to be phonemic (v. above). Inspite 
of such a minimal pair as {skotu] ‘fence’ and {skotu] ‘policeman’, 
Hall grouped the two o-sounds into one phoneme. Appendix III 
is a critical commentary on an earlier paper of mine, ‘‘Phonemes 
of Caribbean Creole” (Word 3, 173—179), and appears to be quite 
just. 

Voorhoeve accuses modern American linguists of being ‘‘often 
misled by the successes of phonology (in which the meaningless 
phonemes indeed derive their value exclusively from their place 
in the structure) into assigning to the grammatical categories no 
other value than that which results from their place in the structural 
whole”’ (39). Yet it seems, throughout this book, as though he 
meant to denote by the word waarde (value), not only “meaning,” 
but also something that most American linguists would consider 
to be a part of the distribution—namely, hel gedrag van de taal- 
vormen in de taal zelf (the comportment of the linguistic forms in 
the language itself). 

Both Hall and Voorhoeve agree that the Sr. Tg. form ben is an 
indicator of past tense, and that de is an aspect-marker. In sa 
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the former sees an indicator of future tense, the latter an aspect- 
marker. The fact that predicates consisting of V, de+V, or sa+V 
may be put in the past tense by the addition of a preceding ben, 
while those in de+V can not be put in another tense by the 
addition of a preceding sa, tends to support Voorhoeve’s view. 
In this respect, moreover, Sr. Tg. ben, de and sa behave exactly 
like Caribbean Creole te, ka and ke. However, unless Voorhoeve 
is prepared to recognize his ‘‘independent de’ as a homonym 
(distinct from the prefix), he will probably find it hard to explain 
such combinations, occurring in other types of predicate, as sa de 
and ben sa de, in which Sr. Tg. de is the equivalent, not of Cb. 
Cr. ka, but of another particle, Cb. Cr. ye. The examples in which 
it is shown that Sr. Tg. sa cannot be considered as an indicator of 
futurity are interesting but unconvincing, and need to be 
supplemented. Nor can I find any parallel to them in Caribbean 
Creole. On the other hand, the combination ben sa of Sranan 
Tongo is exactly analogous to the combinations le ke and le va 
of, respectively, Caribbean and Haitian Creole ; while all three 
forms are of a similar construction, not only to the French 
conditional (future tense stem with past tense suffix), as Hall has 
pointed out, but also to that of English : shall (indicating future) 
plus -ed (past tense suffix)— should (conditional). 

This is an important contribution to the study of creolized 
languages ; and, on the whole, a judicious and interesting work ; 
although it neither solves nor claims to solve many of the problems 
it raises. At the same time it seems a pity that so much—more 
than half—of the book should be taken up by description and 
criticism of others published work, however useful as a preliminary 
exercise this may have been to the author himself. Voorhoeve 
believes—and I must agree—that personal contact of the analyst 
with speakers of the language is essential ; and that the linguist 
should (a) be as fully informed as possible about his informants’ 
linguistic backgrounds ; (b) select them carefully from the same 
speech community (in the narrewest possible sense) ; and (c) have 
access to mechanical recordings while conducting his analysis. 
Let us hope that he may soon get the opportunity to collect all 
the necessary data, and that he will then give us a complete 
description of the Sranan Tongo. 


Dominica DouGLas TAYLOR. 
Brilish Wesi Indies 
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FriepRicH Siottry, Beilrdge zur Etruskologie, I: Silbenpunk- 
lierung und Silbenbildung im Alletruskischen. xvi+ 207 pp. 
Heidelberg : Carl Winter, 1952. 


Compte rendu par MicHEL LEJEUNE 


Les données sont restreintes : a la seconde moitié de la période 
archaique (‘‘um die Mitte des 5. Jh. v. Chr.”’, p. 3) ; a une portion 
limitée du domaine, Etrurie méridionale (vases de Volcii, Tarquinii, 
Caere, Vei, Narce) et Campanie (tuile de Capoue, vases de Capoue, 
Nola, Suessula) ; 4 une partie seulement des textes de cette époque 
et de ces régions. De cet ensemble de documents, Slotty nous 
procure une trés utile édition. D’une part pour la tuile de Capoue 
(ci-dessous désignée par le sigle TC, suivi du numéro de la ligne) : 
texte (copie de Vetter, séparation des mots de Slotty), p. 5-7; 
apparat critique, p. 87-92; discussions sur la coupe des mots, 
p. 93-159 ; index, p. 159-165. D’autre part pour les vases (ci-dessous 
désignés par leur numéro dans la liste de Slotty, de 1 a 50) 
textes, p. 21-29 (non compris CIE. 8412, ot nous reconnaissons, 
avec Vetter, une Silbenpunktierung partielle) ; commentaires, 
p. 171-196 (précédés d’un excursus, p. 168-170, sur mi, indice de 
premiere personne); relevé des mots, inclus dans l’index des 
p. 204-207. — Une remarque de détail, 4 propos du vase 9: la 
coupe du Musée de Berlin, a graffite ca. ive, est a distinguer de celle 
de la collection Froehner, dont nous avons publié ailleurs le 


graffite cnive (Sludi Etruschi, XXII, p. 139). — Une critique sur 
la transcription : rien n’est génant comme la représentation 


des lettres manquantes par des x, du méme corps typographique 
que le contexte; limprimeur a, par mégarde, utilisé une fois 
(vase 34, p. 26) des x en caractéres romains pour un contexte en 
caractéres italiques, et le résultat est sensiblement meilleur. 

L’interprétation de ces données repose sur la théorie de E. Vetter, 
qu’on doit tenir pour stire : la ponctuation de |’écriture vénéte est 
un systéme destiné a noter la syllabation, et elle découle du systéme 
de ponctuation qui apparait dans certains documents étrusques 
méridionaux a l’époque archaique. Slotty ne fait que mettre en 
ceuvre, méthodiquement (et peut-étre un peu pesamment) la 
remarquable découverte de Vetter. 

Il s’agit d’un systéme graphique dans lequel les inconvénients 
de la scriplio continua sont palliés, en partie au moins, par des 
indications sur les limites des syllabes : toute voyelle initiale de 
mot est marquée (en l’espéce, suivie) d’un point (exception faite 
de i: voir p. 86-87) ; tout élément de la portion postvocalique d’une 
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syllabe est marqué (en l’espéce, suivi) d’un point. — Cette ortho- 
graphe était d’un maniement aisé. Elle ne posait guére de problémes 
a qui s’en servait. Un cas a signaler est celui des mots dans lesquels 
une syncope aboutissait a faire d’une liquide ou d’une nasale un 
centre syllabique ; la sonante, en pareil cas, se prononcail pro- 
bablement °, °r, °n, °m, avec une résonance vocalique suivie d'une 
articulation consonantique ; un point était done placé apres la 
lettre 1, r, n, ou m (6, 25, 26), puisque l’articulation consonantique 
de la sonante appartient déja a la partie descendante (post- 
vocalique) de la syllabe ; c’est ce que Slotty a mal vu (p. 56-58 
pour n’avoir pas posé clairement °, etc., au lieu de /, etc. ; les 
exemples sont malheureusement rares, et un peu moins probants 
qu’on ne souhaiterait, les graveurs ayant, par ailleurs, dans ces 
mémes mots, fait des fautes, par omission d’un point (apres v 
dans Cevruc.l.nas., 25; aprés a et aprés 1, au début de al6r.nas., 
26) ou par addition d’un point (aprés f dans mai.f.l.nas., 6). — 
En effet, il existe ca et la, malgré la facilité d’application de ces 
régles orthographiques, des fautes de ponctuation, d’ailleurs 
évidentes la plupart du temps, et rares : les ponctuations fautives 
représentent un pourcentage trés faible de l'ensemble ; on ett été 
reconnaissant a Slotty d’essayer de le chiffrer. 

Nous sommes assez souvent en mesure de déterminer, dans un 
texte en scriplio continua, les limites de mots grace a notre connais- 
sance de ces mémes mots (ou de ceux qui leur sont limitrophes 
dans d’autres textes qui séparent les vocables, ou grace aux 
récurrences d'un méme mot dans des environnages différents a 
Vintérieur d’un méme document de quelque longueur (TC, par 
exemple) ; mais souvent aussi, nous hésitons entre plusieurs coupes 
pour une séquence donnée. La ponctuation nous apporte en cette 
matiére une aide, mais limitée. — Elle signale les débuts de mots, 
mais seulement lorsqu’ils sont vocaliques; et encore toute 
ambiguité n’est pas exclue quand le mot précédent finit lui-méme 
par une voyelle. En effet, il existe un probléme, pour lequel nous 
n’avons pas, ou guére, de données utilisables, mais que Slotty 
aurait di au moins poser : en cas d’hiatus intérieur, la seconde 
voyelle était-elle ponctuée ? La logique du systéme le voudrait ; 
sont ponctués les éléments consonantiques qui terminent la syllabe ; 
en contre-partie, on attendrait que soient ponctués les éléments 
vocaliques qui commencent des syllabes ; c’est le cas des voyelles 
initiales de mots ; mais c’est aussi celui des voyelles en hiatus, dans 
le mot, aprés une autre voyelle ; dans une séquence de syllabes 
telle que : ... ci-zu-si-e-a-cun-si-ri-ci-ma... (TC 11), un des repéres 
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pour la division des mots est le point placé entre a et cun, si seules 
les voyelles initiales de mots sont ponctuées ; ce repére disparait 
si hiatus ...e-a... dans le corps d’un mot entrainait ponctuation 
de a. En fait, la lecture -ae- (hiatus intérieur sans ponctuation) 
n’est stre ni dans 40 (voir p. 27) ni dans 42 (voir p. 193) ; dans 3, 
elle résulte d’un lapsus du graveur. — D’autre part, la ponctuation 
nous permet de reconnaitre toutes les fins de syllabes ; mais, si 
toute fin de mot est aussi une fin de syllabe, la réciproque n’est 
pas vraie. — Il demeure done quelque incertitude sur les limites 
des mots dans les textes en seriplio continua. méme ponctués ; et 
cette incertitude est parfois une géne lorsqu’il s’agit d’utiliser la 
ponctuation pour déterminer la structure des syllabes. 

Tel est, en effet, objet de la recherche de Slotty. Nous allons 
en résumer tout de suite les résultats, de facon aussi claire que 
possible (en laissant de cété, pour le moment, ce qui touche aux 
semi-voyelles). Leur caractére est, dans l’ensemble, trés banal, 
et cette banalité apparait un peu disproportionnée au lourd 
appareil théorique mis en ceuvre par l’auteur. 

Toute consonne, entre deux voyelles d’un mot, appartient a la 
méme syllabe que la seconde voyelle. 

Tout groupe de deux consonnes, entre deux voyelles d’un mot, 
est partagé entre les deux syllabes : a) si le premier élément du 
groupe est une liquide ou une nasale ; b) si le second élément du 
groupe est une occlusive ou une sifflante. 

Reste le cas des groupes dont le premier élément est occlusif ou 
sifflant et dont le second élément est liquide ou nasal. Nos informa- 
tions, ici, sont, non seulement lacunaires, mais contradictoires, 
sans qu'il soit toujours aisé de voir si les contradictions apparentes 
tiennent a des flottements de la langue (eux-mémes peut-étre 
justifiables par la diversité des termps ou des lieux), ou encore a 
des fautes d’orthographe, ou encore a des erreurs que nous-mémes 
commettons sur les limites des mots. — Occlusive +n: occlusive 
non ponctuée (par conséquent, groupe donné comme appartenant 
tout entier 4 la seconde syllabe) 12 fois sur 16 (in: TC 6; On: 
TC 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 473; yn: 4, 26, TC 14); une 
des exceptions résulte d’une faute évidente (-6.n- dans TC 9) ; il 
n’est pas absolument stir que p et n dans e. p.nicei. (TC 14) appar- 
tiennent & un méme mot; en revanche l’unité du mot iy.nac. 
(TC 5) est confirmée par un autre texte ; faut-il voir des fautes de 
ponctuation dans TC 5, dans TC 14 et dans 47 (lap.nas ; il devrait, 
d’ailleurs y avoir un point aprés s)? Ou seulement dans TC 5 (en 
supposant tautosyllabiques les groupes d’occlusive dentale et n, 
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mais hétérosyllabiques les groupes d’occlusive labiale et n) ?? — 
Occlusive+liquide: occlusive non ponctuée (groupe tautosylla- 
bique) 3 fois sur 4 (ir: 17; er: 20; el: TC 25). Faut-il voir une 
faute dans sac.ri (TC 10) ? Sifflante+-n: sifflante non ponctuée 
(groupe tautosyllabique) 5 fois sur 8 (sn: 50, TC 23, TC 29; gn: 
TC 6, TC 29); -s.n- dans TC 26 et -§.n- dans TC 29 sont des 
erreurs manifestes ; reste une seule exception, -z.n- dans 22 (a 
supposer, ce qui n’est pas stir, que puz.nu constitue un mot ; en 
ce cas, erreur? particularité de syllabation due au caractére spécial 
du phonéme z?) — Sifflanle+liquide: sifflante ponctuée (groupe 
hétérosyllabique) 12 fois sur 14 (sr: TC 4, 5, 19, 25, 26; sl: TC 9, 
15, 23, 25, 26; sl: 25; zr: TC 19) ; une faute évidente (-sl-) dans 
TC 11; faute vraisemblable (-sil-) dans 30. — Au total, les seuls 
groupes normalement tautosyllabiques en étrusque sont ceux de : 
occlusive+liquide (mais nous n’avons pas d’exemples pour 
occlusive labiale) ; occlusive-++-n (nous n’avons aucune information 
sur m-+-n ou sur occlusive+m; d’autre part, il n’est pas str que le 
groupe d’occlusive labiale +n soit tautosyllabique) ; sifflante-+n 
(en exceptant peut-étre le cas de z+n; d’autre part nous ne savons 
rien sur : sifflante-+-m). 





Entre deux voyelles d’un mot, un groupe de trois consonnes se 
décompose syllabiquement soit en 2+1, soit en 1+2 (cette derniére 
solution seulement si les deux derniéres consonnes constituent 
normalement dans la langue un groupe tautosyllabique). Les 
syllabations du type num-cla-ni-es (11; s'il s’agit bien d’un seul 
mot) sont conformes a ce que nous savons de -cl-; al-pnu (22) et 
pus-lmi-nas (28) inclineraient a penser que -pn- et -lm- sont 
normalement tautosyllabiques ; mais on est surpris de ve-lans-nas 
(49; on attendrait plut6ot ve-lan-snas) et de Vasy-ra (TC 30) qui est 
bien peu vraisemblable, et dont la lecture est d’ailleurs contestée. 

Nous avons jusqu’ici laissé de coté la question des semi-voyelles. 
Il y a intérét a considérer séparément 1 et yw: il n’est pas sar, 
a priori, que les données phonétiques doivent é¢tre paralléles ; 
et il est stir que les données graphiques ne le sont pas, l’alphabet 
disposant de signes distincts pour u (lettre u) et uw (lettre v) alors 
qu'il dispose d’un signe unique (lettre 7) pour i et 1; cette situation 
rend particuli¢rement incertaine la théorie de ¢ en étrusque. 

Pas de question pour ij second élément de diphtongue aprés a, 
e ou u et devant consonne ou en fin de mot ; la semi-voyelle appar- 
tient 4 la partie postvocalique de la syllabe et est ponctuée. — 
Un probléme existe (qui ne concerne pas la ponctuation) pour {[- 


initial de mot devant voyelle ; la solution reste incertaine ; Slotty 
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réunit et discute (p. 166-168) les données ; il conclut a l’interpréta- 
tion du mot ia (TC 12, 14, 40) par ia (non par i-fa) et, plus 
généralement, a l’existence, en cette position, d’un phonéme i- 
(d’ailleurs rare) en étrusque. — On voit mal, alors, pourquoi il 
interpréte les séquences -aia -aie-, -aiu-, -eia-, -ule-, etc. (dans 
lesquelles il n’y a jamais de ponctuation aprés 1) comme -ai-ia-, etc., 
plut6t que comme -a-ia-, etc. Suppose-t-il (mais il ne le dit pas) 
que les doublets étr. du type velyae (p. ex. CIE. 3106)/velyaie 
(p. ex. CIE. 4718) représentent lun ...ai-(ijJe, Vautre ...a-(ij)e, 
avec amuissement du -i- dans les deux cas ? Interpréte-t-il les 
graphies latines du type Velcaeus comme répondant a velyae ou a 
velyaie? — Le seul cas ot l’on rencontre des graphies paralléles 
-i- et -ii- est celui ot: précéde une consonne et ot suit une voyelle 
(liriia-, TC. 26/liria-, TC 2, 3, 16, 28) ; Slotty interpréte pareillement 
les deux graphies par li-ri-fa-, avec 1 (Uebergangslaut) facultative- 
ment noté. Ge qui est possible, mais non certain. Pourquoi, en effet, 
alors, ne trouve-t-on jamais de graphie *-aiia- en regard de -aia- 
(voir ci-dessus) ? Ne pourrait-on, aussi bien, supposer (en se 
fondant, faute d’autres indices, sur le seul indice accessible, qui 
est orthographique), que, devant voyelle, la lettre i note toujours 
en étrusque un 1, sans plus; et que i note ij? La consonne { se 
rencontrerait alors a l’initiale (ia), aprés voyelle (velyaie) et aprés 
consonne (liria), avec cette réserve qu’aprés consonne il y a 
possibilité de vocalisation (li-ria- donnant lieu a un doublet /i-r‘- 
ia-). Dans cette hypothése, il faudrait inclure dans l’étude de la 
structure syllabique les groupes (tautosyllabiques, comme on 
attend) de consonne+1, en reprenant les données réunies p. 10 
et p. 31. — Il n’y a pas a se dissimuler les incertitudes de l’inter- 
prétation en cette matiére ; mais il était utile de montrer que les 
solutions de Slotty ne sont pas les seules possibles. 

as de difficulté pour les diphtongues au, eu, écrites, devant 
consonne, av. ev., avec ponctuation (attendue) du second élément 
(TC 4, 5, 22, 23, 24, 53, 60 ; une faute par omission de point dans 
25). Une bizarrerie : scuv.se (TC 10); Slotty, dans sa discussion 
(p. 11-13) sur la valeur de v, conclut : ‘es ist... physiologisch und 
akustisch fast derselbe Laut wie das rein sonantisch u’’, mais doit, 
sans s’expliquer la-dessus clairement, admettre que v est, dans le 
(seul) mot scuv.se, ‘‘ein selbstandiger Laut’’ dont il ne_ précise 
pas la nature, mais que le lecteur devra imaginer plus ou moins 
spirant (labiodental ?). Ne peut-on pluto6t supposer que partout, 
v note un u vélaire (bilabial), mais que la voyelle u de l’étrusque 
était, partout, une sorte de o trés fermé (plus ouvert cependant 
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que wu), ce qui rend plausible la diphtongue uu de scuv.se? — 
L’existence d’un u- initial devant voyelle n’a jamais été mise en 
doute. Mais, gratuitement, Slotty interpréte -avi- par au-¥i, etc. 
(p. 13 et 31) eb méme -ivu- par tu-¥u, au lieu de reconnaitre 1a un 
simple uw intervocalique. — Quant au uw postconsonantique, Slotty 
’admet pour tluc.ve (TC 8, 18, 30, 39. 55; TC 28, avec omission 
fautive du point), rac.vanies. (TC. 9), a.ceal.ve (TC 21), a.r.vus. 
(TC. 19), isvei. (TC 8, 18, 28, 39, 55), a.evil.nas. (32), danakvilus. 
(50), menervas. (38 ; omission probable d’un point aprés r). Mais 
il ne parait pas se rendre compte de la correspondance exacte 
entre muluvanice, etc. (p. 31) et mul.vanice, ete. (p. 33), qu'il 
sépare arbitrairement. A notre sens, mul-wa- et mu-l4-ua- (avec 
vocalisation secondaire) sont exactement dans le méme rapport 
que lir-ta- et li-ri-ra- (voir plus haut). Les groupes de : consonne + 
uw paraissent étre, en général, hétérosyllabiques, sauf -su-; mais 
il y a un doute pour -Au- (et peut-étre, plus généralement, pour : 
occlusive +u). 

Reste le probléme des origines de ce systéme de ponctuation. 
La question demeure obscure. Slotty ne convaine pas en supposant 
une invention proprement étrusque, liée a un vif sentiment du 
rythme syllabique, sentiment lui-méme exalté par le développement 
de lintensité initiale. Il faut se rappeler que, souvent, l’évolution 
d’une écriture ne suit pas la voie qu’avec le recul des siécles et nos 
propres habitudes nous jugeons étre celle du progrés : les Grecs, 
dans leur usage de l’alphabet, ont abandonné l’emploi archaique 
(flottant, il est vrai) des interponctions et ont généralisé a l’age 
classique la seriplio continua, etc. ; de méme rien n’empéche que, 
sur une partie du domaine étrusque, une écriture archaique, en 
mesure de séparer les mots, ait fait place, au bout d’un siécle ou 
deux, & un systéme que nous estimons moins pratique et inutile- 
ment compliqué (seriptio continua, assortie de  ponctuation 
syllabique). Il nous faut, d’autre part, rester conscients de notre 
entiére ignorance en ce qui concerne l’enseignement de |’écriture 
en pays étrusque, les écoles successives ou concurrentes en matiere 
d’orthographe, les conditions qui ont fait prévaloir en tel lieu et a 
telle date telle école plutét que telle autre. La meilleure explication 
du systéme de ponctuation syllabique demeure celle que proposait 
Vetter : reliquat d’habitudes liées a l'emploi d’un syllabaire mal 
adapté a la langue et nécessitant des signes diacritiques pour 
signaler une voyelle non précédée de consonne ou une consonne 
non suivie de voyelle ; habitudes qui, pour l’étrusque, peuvent 
remonter au second millénaire ou au début du premier ; ou bien 
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elles se sont perpétuées obscurément en Toscane, sans apparaitre 
pour nous sur des documents, jusqu’au moment ou I’école qui les 
maintenait est, pour des raisons qui nous échappent, devenue 
florissante ; ou bien une de ces écoles, en quéte d’un renouveau 
orthographique, est allée renouer un beau jour avec des traditions 
qui s’étaient perdues en Toscane mais maintenues quelque part 
dans l’Orient égéen. Il nous parait en tout cas extrémement 
improbable que le systéme ait été bati de toutes piéces en Italie 
méme a l’époque ot nous le voyons surgir. 

Le livre de Slotty appelle done bien des observations. C’est dire 
son importance, et son intérét. Et il a, par surcroit le mérite de se 
refuser, pour la Tuile de Capoue, a la tentation de traduire ; c’est 
la sagesse méme. 

Sorbonne 

Review by Mapison 8S. BEELER 

The records of Etruscan speech, which consist primarily of some 
ten thousand inscriptions with the notable addition of the 
wrappings of the mummy at Zagreb, are assigned to the first seven 
centuries before Christ ; those coming from the period of the 
seventh to the fifth centuries exhibit a form of the language called 
early or archaic Etruscan (Altetruskisch), those from the next 
four centuries are in late or neo-Etruscan. Three principal 
geographic areas are recognized : Etruria proper, Campania, and 
the trans-Apennine or Padane regions. A special group, dated 
ca, 990-450 B. C. and containing the clay tablet from S. Maria di 
Capua Vetere in Campania — one of the longest records — as well 
as some 78 short vase inscriptions, 28 from Campania and 50 from 
the south Etrurian cities of Vei, Caere, Tarquinii, Volcii, and 
Falerii, is set apart on the basis of a graphic device, called in 
German ‘Punktierung’ and in English ‘punctation’. This device 
consists of providing certain letters with dots or puncts, which 
are placed either before or after (or both*) or inside the letter. 
In the thirties E. Vetter, the Austrian specialist in the languages 
of ancient Italy, connected this writing practice with a similar 
device observed in the Venetic inscriptions from the northeast of 
the peninsula and interpreted it, in both areas, as marking, in 
some sense, the syllabic structure of those languages. His theory 


*Slotty’s formulation (p. 3) that punctuation consists of one point after the letter 
is contradicted both by Vetter’s explicit statement and by the reproductions of the 
inscriptions in NdSe. 
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states, in essence, that syllabic initial vowels and syllabic final 
consonants are pointed. 

Prof. Slotty, in the work under review, addresses himself to 
the further elucidation of the nature and meaning of the system 
as it is manifested in the Etruscan material. The pointed 
inscriptions are examined in detail, in order to discover the rationale 
of this system ; the principal problem, of course, is the position 
of the syllabic boundary with medial consonants, for it is observed 
that all consonants in word final position (wherever word division 
is certain, which is so often not the case in these archaic inscrip- 
tions written before the later introduction of the word-divider) 
are pointed. The only exceptions to this rule are a few with 
unpointed final -s, e.g. lap*nas, vel’ yaies, capes. 

Single intervocalic obstruents, including i (i.e. [y]|), are never 
pointed, which is interpreted to mean that the obstruent in question 
belongs with the following syllable. Clusters of two members of 
which the second is l, 0, c, , p, or z (probably {ts]), i.e., presumably 
a stop consonant, always exhibit the first member pointed, e.g. 
vel‘ yaie, lin'Our. (exe. prisanti, an error : Slotty). Clusters of 
two members of which the first member is any one of these stop 
consonants and the second /, r, or n seem to follow a pattern of 
not pointing either member, i.e., the syllabic boundary is placed 
before them. To this rule there are the following exceptions, 
which I would account for as indicated, in part otherwise than 
Slotty does : ri#‘nai. TC 9 (an error : there are seven occurrences 
of the writing ri@nai.) ; sac‘ri TC 10 (an error?) ; iz'nac. TC 5 
(morphemic writing? cf. Slotty p. 42) ; lap’ nas 47 (an error—there 
is already one error in this inscr., as pointed out) ; and e° p‘ nicei 
TC 14 (Slotty p. 14, 98 admits the possibility of a word-division 
after e*p*, which seems preferable, inasmuch as no other example 
of the sequence e*p‘nicei is cited.). Clusters of three members 
of which the last two are stop plus /, n, or r are pointed in the same 
fashion, e.g. a‘l*pnu. All binomial clusters of which s (8, ¢) is 
a member point the first constituent (Slotty accepts the zuslevat' 
TC 11 as an error) except -sn-, where there are five occurrences 
of -sn- and three of -s'n-. Clusters of which neither member is 
a stop or s show the following -l'm-; -r'n-; -n'n-; -l'n-; -n'l-; 
-r'h-; -rf- (called an error by Slotty), -l-f-; -l'v-; -r'v- and -rv-. 
The pattern here would appear to indicate the placing of the sylleble 
boundary after the first element of the cluster (whereas stop or 
s plus v stand in syllable initial : -cv-, -r‘yv-, -sv-). To sum up: 
the only permissible clusters assigned by the Etruscan _ scribes 
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to syllabic initial position are those consisting of stop plus /, n, 
or r; sn (?); and cv, xv, and sv. 

That such was in point of fact the actual system is corroborated 
by the remarkable fact that it is almost the precise one used in 
Venetic. Vetter demonstrated the Etruscan origin of punctation 
in Venetic, and usage in that language, combined with the evidence 
of the alphabetic inscriptions of Este, shows that stop plus J, n, 
or r are not pointed; sn and kv appear on the same tablets 
unpointed, whereas yv and sv are nowhere found. The only 
deviations are with -sl- and -sr-, where the Etruscan regularity 
points the s and which appear unpointed on the Este tablets ; 
and with z-combinations, which are unpointed in Venetic. (But 
in that language the letter z was probably used for |d], not [ts], 
as in Etruscan.) Since the practice in the northeast thus appears 
to be a slavish imitation of Etruscan usage, it is strange that 
Slotty has failed to take Venetic evidence into consideration in 
establishing the norm. (His sparse references to Venetic and to 
Raetic—which he calls ‘North Etruscan’—are taken from Fabretti 
and Pauli : I had thought those works definitively superseded by 
the ‘Prae-Italic Dialects of Italy’ of Conway, Whatmough, and 
Johnson.) | 

What was the origin of this system ? According to the author, 
punctation was invented to mark overtly a feeling for the sentence 
rhythm which consisted of the succession of stressed and unstressed 
syllables ; it came into use after 600 B. C. as an effect of the transfer 
of a strong stress to the initial syllable of the word. The puncts 
themselves mark the end of the syllable. Why was the end of 
the syllable placed where we observe the puncts? Slotty, accepting 
the sonority theory of syllable structure, notes that the puncts do 
not always occur after the letter symbolizing the sound of least 
sonority (i.e., we find tina and not *it* na, sav’ cnes. and not * sav‘ ec’ - 
nes’); and from this he draws the conclusion that the syllable 
based on breath- or chest pulse (Atemdruck) was the criterion 
for division. This, to say the least, seems questionable to me ; 
even today there exists no substantial measure of agreement on 
what constitutes the objective, physiological basis of the syllable. 

The doctrine that the puncts mark the end of the syllable I find 
unacceptable : syllables presumably ending in vowels are not 
pointed (as in the segments siricima and nalinusnal:), except for 
those in word initial position (a‘pirase and u‘nial‘@i); and in 
a‘l*yu it is unlikely that a syllable division was made both after a 
and after / (similarly, e.g., in Qenun‘t: and in u‘nial’@°). It is 
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therefore hard not to see in this system, as Vetter did, the influence 
of a seript in which, as in the Skr. devanagari, each symbol 
represented a syllable of the canonical shape CV ; and this despite 
the difficulty, which Slotty emphasizes, that precisely the oldest 
Etruscan inscriptions do not yet know the practice. That clusters 
of the shape ?r, en, etc. regularly do not. point the first member, 
however, appears to reflect an attempt at syllable analysis, and 
the author may well be right in supposing that analysis to have 
been based on the perception of differences of sonority. 

The book contains a thorough discussion of word division in the 
Capuan inscription, where decision is in many cases aided by the 
punctation system as well as detailed interpretations of all the 
pointed vase inscriptions, and is provided with full indices. It 
constitutes a notable advance toward the goal of a complete 
unraveling of what, to paraphrase Pallottino, has been called 
“the mystery of the Etruscan language.”’ 


University of California, Berkeley 


FLoyp G. LounsBury, Oneida Verb Morphology. Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 48. 112 pp. New Haven, 
1953. 

La morphologie du verbe du dialecte iroquois des Oneidas du 
Wisconsin fait objet principal de louvrage de M. Lounsbury, 
mais nous y trouvons aussi un exposé de sa méthode d’analyse 
morphologique (pp. 11-22), la phonologie du dialecte (pp. 27-32) 
et surtout un texte soigneusement analysé qui démontre bien le 
mécanisme de la langue (pp. 93-110). La morphologie verbale 
proprement dite comprend quatre parties : 1) les préfixes d’aspects ; 
2) les préfixes pronominaux ; 3) le theme verbal ; 4) les suffixes. 
Ces éléments sont examinés dans l’ordre méme ow ils se présentent 
dans le mot. Il y a chaque fois un tableau des formes, puis un 
tableau d’une ‘‘segmental analysis’ de ces formes. 

Il est étonnant de voir combien les langues iroquoises ont été 
jusqu’ici négligées des linguistes, et on ne saurait trop remercier 
M. Lounsbury de commencer a en décrire une. Malgré la simplicité 
du systéme phonologique, les textes édités au x1x® siécle n’avaient 
pas une notation assez précise puisqu’ils ne marquaient ni les 
longueurs, ni les occlusions glottales, ni l’accent. Méme en ce qui 
concerne les voyelles nasales, l’orthographe de Cuoq, le célébre 
irocologue qui défendit les langues indiennes contre Renan, est 
ambigué puisque le mot ‘‘nous deux sommes frére et sceur’’ est 
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écrit Tialennosenha pour lyalénoséha, alors que -nn- doit représenter 
le n ““non-nasal”’ c’est-a-dire ne marquant pas la nasalisation de la 
voyelle précédente. Voir les Eludes philologiques sur quelques 
langues sauvages de l Amérique, Montréal, 1866, pp. 142 et 9. 

Lounsbury. considérant que les deux nasales ont des timbres 
distincts de ceux des autres voyelles, les note par u et a, sans 
marquer la nasalisation. J’avoue que je préférerais 6 et é, car il y a, 
en morphologie, une parenté entre 6 et 0, é et e: les themes nomi- 
naux et verbaux de l’iroquois débutent soit par une consonne, soit 
par une voyelle thématique définissant le paradigme de conju- 
gaison. Or, 6 et o ayant le méme paradigme, constituent en fait la 
méme voyelle thématique ; il en va de méme pour é et ¢e; il n’y a 
que cing paradigmes, correspondant aux quatre voyelles a, e, i, 0 
et a absence de voyelle. L’auteur indique toutes les combinaisons 
de consonnes attestées, mais non les combinaisons de voyelle et 
consonne. On se demande en particulier s’il y a toujours opposition 
entre voyelle orale et nasale devant les groupes -nk, -nkw par 
exemple. Les cascs vides que l’on constate pour les combinaisons 
avec j (|tS|) font penser que jy est un phonéme unique, ou bien 
que 7 se neutralise avec un autre phonéme de la langue. Mais les 
données de l’auteur ne permettent pas de décider. Je trouve 
étrange que lauteur compte le point et la virgule parmi les 
phonémes, mais je nole avec intérét que les mots sont séparés par 
un souffle sourd et qu’en fin d’énoneé la finale du dernier mot subit 
des modifications considérables. 

La partie morphologique a été concue selon une méthode que 
auteur n’était pas libre d’écarter puisqu’il s’agissait d’une thése 
de doctorat, mais dont le moins qu’on puisse dire est qu’elle n’est 
guére applicable aux langues flexionnelles (‘‘fusional’’ d’aprés 
Sapir). Appliquée au francais, elle aboutirait 4 dire que i est 
allomorphe de 1 (Zbwadlo, zbwadiivé), ou que d@ est un porte- 
manteau (Zdbwa), toutes choses peut-étre trés amusantes, mais 
dont on ne voit pas lintérét scientifique. Le décorticage des 
flexions d’une langue de ce type n’a de sens que dans une perspective 
diachronique. Dans la synchronie, l’intérét de la morphologie 
iroquoise se trouve dans loriginalité de ses catégories, et si la 
description des genres et des nombres est faite par l’auteur, les 
autres catégories grammaticales sont simplement nommeées. C’est 
le cas, par exemple, de l’opposition des conjugaisons subjective et 
objective qui est si importante a la fois pour les noms et pour le 
verbe. On attend de l’auteur, non seulement une morphologie 
du nom, mais puisqu’en Amérique la morphologie se réduit a la 
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‘‘morphemics”’ et a la ‘‘tactics’’, une sémantologie des morphémes 
méme si cela devait ¢tre ‘‘extra-’’ ou ‘“‘métalinguistique’’. Ce serait 
une contribution capitale 4 la science que M. Lounsbury est 
probablement un des rares savants a pouvoir nous donner. 


Paris 


ANDRE G. HAUDRICOURT. 
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Erich HormMann, Sprachsyslem und Sprachprdzision, Veroffent- 
lichungen der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Universitatsgesellschaft 
N. F. No. 9. 23 pp. Wiel: Ferdinand Hirt, 1954. 

This speech delivered by one of the editors of the famous 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift on the occasion of his installation as rector of 
Kiel University is a summary but lucid presentation of the state 
of linguistics as seen by a leading German Indo-Europeanist. 
Although his approach is generally traditional, Hofmann has 
established contacts with functional and structural linguistics 
in its most accessible and fruitful forms. He obviously has less 
patience with so-called ‘scientific rigor’ and the immolation of 
languages on the altars of structural theory. Very welcome is his 
insistence on the necessity of stressing the individual character 
of each language. But one should not forget that this character 
will only stand out by comparison, and that comparison 
presupposes a partial identity which it is the first task of linguistics 
to assess. 


ANDRE MARTINET. 


BonumiL TrNKA, A Tentative Bibliography with an introduction 
by Marcel Cohen. Publication of the Committee on Linguistic 
Statistics, International Permanent Committee of Linguists. 
22 pp. Utrecht : Spectrum, 1950. 

This tentative bibliography of linguistic statistics is meant to 
cover both theoretical research in the field and applications to 
specific objects even if these appear in otherwise non-statistical 
investigations. Completed by reference to the successive volumes 
of the CIPL Linguistic Bibliography which, as of 1952, will contain 
a special statistics section, Trnka’s compilation will render some 
service. Yet, in view of the current development of this type of 
research, it is to be expected that many items in it soon will 
retain only historical interest. 

ANDRE MARTINET. 


ef 
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Eric PartripGe, The Concise Usage and Abusage, A Short Guide 
lo Good English. ix+219 pp. New York : Philosophical 
Library, 1954. 

The authoritarian approach, which is that of Partridge for 
British English, contrasts, in this volume, with the scientific, 
descriptive approach adopted by W. Cabell Greet for his bracketed 
additions regarding American usage. It is of course well known 
that one can describe a linguistic norm without being normative. 
The more authoritarian a lexicographer is, the more tempted 
linguists are to deny him authority. Partridge’s authoritarianism 
shows not only in his verdicts, but also in the choice of his entries 
which is unpredictable. 

ANDRE MARTINET. 


Missionary Slalesmanship in Africa, Proceedings of the Study 
Conference, May 28, 1953, of the Kennedy School of Missions. 
Offprint from Civilisalions 3 (1953-)4. Pp. 465-564. Brussels. 
This pamphlet contains a 17 page analysis by W. E. Welmers 

of the language problems facing the missionaries in Africa. 
Written by some one who is both a missionary and a linguist, the 
text is equally entertaining and informative. It is not certain 
that, for purposes of general education, choosing the native 
language of a small community is always the best course of action. 
Rither a trade language or that of the colonial power may be 
preferable, not only because the solution is more economical, but 
also in view of the wider opportunities thereby afforded to the 
students. But when it comes to evangelization, economic 
considerations often conflict with the necessity of meeting the 
catechumen on as familiar a linguistic level as possible. 


ANDRE MARTINET. 
New World Writing, Sixth Mentor Selection, 307 pp. New York: 


The New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 1954. 
Ms 118, 8. 50. 


Joshua Whatmough’s article, ‘“‘One Use of Language: 
Literature” (pp. 288-302), based on a chapter from his forthcoming 
book, Language, is a succinct and admirably literate formulation 
of the linguistic approach to literature. A preliminary, functional 
description of the processes of language discloses the well-knit 
structure, whose varied levels of relationships make literature 
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possible. Every language, whether it is being employed for 
informative (referential), dynamic (emotive), or aesthelic (primarily 
poetic) purposes, exhibits certain inherent, rhythmic features 
sequences of emphasis, pitch, quantity, and breath groups— 
“exactly like the sequences of phonemes, morphomes |sic}, or 
words.’ All these and other devices (rime, assonance, allitera- 
tion, etc.), which may occur in some degree in any of the ordinary 
uses of language, are utilized by literature, which achieves its 
special effects, however, through ‘style,’ i.e., ‘the conscious and 
unconscious selection of particular linguistic units, and the variation 
in their arrangements.” This view of literature as a “higher 
syntax”? broadens the scope of linguistic investigation and should 
prove beneficial to workers in both fields. 


EUGENE DORFMAN. 


PauL ForcHHEIMER, The Category of Person in Language, 142 pp. 

Berlin : Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1953. DM 15. 

The author, drawing on ‘‘a good five hundred grammars and 
word-lists,”” has attempted an ambitious typological survey of 
“the person systems in {about one hundred} languages.’’ Mor- 
phological and lexical expressions of person, predominantly 
pronominal (free and bound), are classified in an intricate scheme 
based on the criterion of number. The result is an inventory of 
pronominal paradigms—not, however, a structural appraisal of 
the category of person. For the latter, a more thorough description 
is needed in each language of the total integrated system of devices 
by which person is signaled. A general bibliography, and a word 
and language index, particularly for languages not indicated in 
the table of contents, would have been useful. 


EUGENE DORFMAN. 


J. S. Wooiitey, Bibliography for Scoltish Linguistic Studies. 
37 pp. - Edinburgh : James Thin, for the University of 
Edinburgh, Linguistic Survey of Scotland, 1954. 

A linguistic survey of Scotland—for both the English and 
Celtic-speaking areas—has been in progress for a number of years 
under the auspices of the University of Edinburgh. This brief 
bibliography is modestly presented under the same auspices as a 
reference work for all who are concerned with the study of Scottish 
dialects and related fields. A very concise listing of works of 
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general interest for English linguistic studies is followed by sections 
on Mainland Scots, neighboring linguistic areas (such as Northern 
England, Orkney, Shetland, Ireland), plus a page or two on Scots 
Gaelic. A section devoted to works on place-names and personal 
names also includes a number of historical studies, and the book 
closes with a dozen miscellaneous titles covering Manx, Pictish, etc. 

The reader may wonder at the inclusion of one item or the 
exclusion of another, although the compiler makes no claims to 
complete coverage and actually invites suggestions for additions 
or allerations to be included in a possible future edition. But the 
bibliography is decidedly useful as it now stands. 


Rosert A. FowkEs. 


Evvi Erametsa, Verzeichnis der elymologisch behandelten finnischen 
Worler, volume II. Annales Academie Scientiarum Fennice, 
Ser. B, Tom. 77, 1. Helsinki, 1953. 174 pp. 

The previous Verzeichnis, begun under the direction of Kai 
Donner in 1932 and published in 1937 (Ann. Ac. Sc. Fenn. B : 36) 
contained bibliographical references to all those Finnish words 
which had been discussed in scientific literature up to 1932 and 
thus laid the foundations for a Finnish etymological dictionary. 
This sequel attempts to fill the lacunae of the first volume and 
bring the literature up to 1950. In spite of the compiler’s regret 
that the war made some of the more recent literature unavailable, 
the list of sources contains over four hundred items, many of them 
of recent date and thus provides an impressive Fennistic 
bibliography. In contradistinction to the first volume, homonyms 
are here entered separately. Personal and place names are also 
included. The arrangement is in order of the Finnish alphabet 
(with d@ and 6 et the end). Interestingly, entries with initial f 
(which is foreign to standard Finnish) occupy over four columns 
as against two columns in the much larger first volume. This 
may mean that the Finnish phonemic pattern is slowly accepting 
an intruder or that the Finnish lexicographer is now more prone 
to include non-standard forms than he was of old. Probably the 
latter. 

RosBert AUSTERLITZ. 


G. J. Ramsteprt, Siudies in Korean Elymology, volume II, edited by 
Pentti Aalto. Mémoires de la Société finno-ougrienne 95: 2. 
Helsinki 1953. 64 pp. 
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This is the index to Ramstedt’s last important work in which 
he attempted to relate Korean to the Altaic group (1949, reviewed 
in WORD 8 [1952] by Alo Raun). The index, compiled 
posthumously, contains page references to presumably all Turkic, 
Mongol, Tungus, Ryikyt and Japanese words, as well as to words 
from thirty-one other languages which appear in the first volume. 
An Introduction which properly belongs to the first volume in 
which the author schematizes the development of the Proto-Altaic 
vocalism and consonantism precedes the index and a list of 
additions and corrections concludes the volume. 


RospertT AUSTERLITZ. 


DorotHy Rounps and STERLING Dow, Festschriften, Offprint 

from Harvard Library Bulletin 8-3 (1954). 

‘More than it should be, scholarship is a life of devotion... For 
such a life, a Festschrift is the most honorable and the most 
appropriate of all possible rewards... The argument against 
miscellaneous detached Festschriften is based on the fact that 
their circulation necessarily is severely limited. The reasons... 
are several. In the first place, such volumes are difficult to finance. 


They are therefore printed in small editions... Secondly, the 
difficulty of finding money... imposes a tendency to welcome 
contributions so short that... it is difficult for the author to make 
a substantial contribution... In the third place, there is little or 
no advertising... Finally, few scholars ever buy a detached 
miscellaneous Festschrift... ... to a recognized expert... an offprint 
of a relevant article will be sent... These negative reasons are 


hardly at all offset by library purchases... ... the verdict can 
hardly be doubtful... ‘Festschrifts are positively the graveyards 
of scholarship.’ ... two ways... of ending the wastage involved in 
detached miscellaneous Festschriften. One way is to make 
them cease to be miscellaneous ; the other is to publish no more 
detached volumes.” 


PAPAGO STOP SERIES 


In my review of J. Alden Mason, The Language of the Papago 
Indians (Word 10.112-3), I tried unsuccessfully to give ‘‘the true 
phonemic analysis” of the stop series. My notion then was that 
the phonemic contrast was between simple stop and h-plus-stop 
cluster, e.g. t versus hi, in positions other than phrase initial and 
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that there was no contrast in phrase initial. Where Mason deals 
with a contrast between initial surd’ and sonant—or strong and 
weak—1I thought he had transferred the distinction from phrase 
medial post-h occurences. In correspondence he insists on the 
reality of the distinction and is convincingly supported by another 
colleague, Dean Saxton, who writes (Feb. 11) : ‘‘Informant reaction 
was ‘‘different’”? consistently on certain minimal pairs, but we 
couldn’t be dead sure until we could be sure they detected the 
difference consistently outside of context. I set up a test between 
two informants which I| believe was foolproof. One informant 
held a slip with the English equivalents of Papago minimal pairs 
and spoke the Papago words, the other wrote the words in English 
on another slip, consistently differentiating the minimal pairs. 
They didn’t know what the test was about until it was well under 
way.” In the review, I spoke of my earlier wrong interpretation 
as having been “‘further confirmed by the reviewer recently thru 
brief contact with Papago speakers.’’ However, it should be 
explained that this contact was no more than about two hours, 
devoted not to this specific problem but to a series of subtle 
phonetic points. I did not have the time to really test the stop 
contrast, say by listening to successively pronounced words in 
potentially contrasting pairs, and I would not have attached any 
importance to my passing impression if it did not seem to jibe 
with certain earlier statements. 

In the light of the confirmation of Mason’s phonetics, non- 
initial h-plus-strong-stop is both similar to and in complementary 
distribution with the simple strong stop in phrase initial. It 
would be conceivable to consider the strength of articulation in 
initial position to be a positionally determined alternant of the 
phoneme h, that is to count the strong stop of phrase initial as 
an h-plus-stop sequence, but the better interpretation for Papago 
is probably the reverse, that is to consider the medial preaspiration 
as an automatic phonetic feature of that position. The reason 
this is preferable is that it solves at the same time several phonetic 
problems of Papago, discussed but not solved in my review but 
since clarified in correspondence with Saxton. They include not 
only preaspiration but also voiceless vowels, postconsonantic 
aspiration, and syllabe structure. 

The main facts are as follows : All syllabes consist of a consonant 
followed by at least one and not more than two vowels ; long 
vowels are clusters of two identical vowels. There is aspiration 
or voicelessness at the end of a phrase and before a strong 
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consonant within the phrase. The strong series includes the three 
spirants, s § h, as well as the stops p lfc k (contrasting with 
voiceless but weak b d dj gq). An accented vowel is longer than 
a non-accented one and always is voiced in its initial portion but 
an unaccented short vowel may be fully voiceless. With respect 
to practical phonetics this means: what sounds like a short 
vowel followed by aspiration in final or pre-strong position is 
a long vowel with its final portion voiceless. What sounds like 
a voiceless nasal or an aspirated stop in syllable final is really a 
syllable-initial consonant followed by devoiced ¢ i u; the first of 
hese timbres may pass unnoticed as a neutral aspiration, tho the 
other two vowels are reflected in palatal or labial timbre. 
Denver, Colorado 
Morris SWADESH. 
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